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THE LAST EVE OF SUMMER. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


SUMMER’s last sun, nigh unto setting, shines 
Through yon columnar pines, 

And, on the deepening shadows of the lawn, 
Its golden lines are drawn. 


Dreaming of long-gone summer days like this, 
Feeling the wind’s soft kiss, 
Grateful and glad that failing ear and sight 
. Have still their old delight, 


I sit alone and watch the warm, sweet day 
Lapse tenderly away; 

And, wistful, with a feeling of forecast, 
I ask, ‘‘Is this the last? 


** Will nevermore for me the seasons run 
Their round, and will the sun 

Of ardent summers yet to come forget 
For me to rise and set?”’ 


Thou shouldst be here, or I should be with thee 
Wherever thou mayst be, 

Lips mute, hands clasped, in silences of speech 
Each answering unto each. 


At this still hour which hints of mystery far 
Beyond the evening star, 

No words outworn suffice from lip or scroll; 
The soul would fain with soul 


Wait, while these few, swift-passing days fulfill 
The wise, disposing Will, 

And, in the evening as at morning, trust 
The All-Merciful and Just. 


The solemn joy that soul-communion feels 
Immortal life reveals: 

And human love, its prophecy and sign, 
Interprets love divine. 


Come then, in thought, if that alone may be, 
O friend! and bring with thee 
Thy calm assurauce of traascendent Spheres, 
And the Eternal Years! 
Oak KNOLL, August 3ist, 1890. 
ten 


IN THE VINEYARD. 


A HARVEST LYRIC. 





BY FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, 





WITHIN a trellised angle idly laid 
’Neath the green lulling shade, 
Shunning the toil they hardly seemed to shun, 
Who waste the priceless hours 
When man’s best work is done? 


As from the unsilvered grass the dawn-dew fled, 
The vineyard’s Lord and Head 

Called in the market-place the stalwart crew 
Of laborers ruddy-brown, 
Pledging each man his due. 


Yet—for God smiled on that full crop, and it 
Was for the vintage fit— 

Again the Lord went forth, and hiring more 
Sent with their baskets in, 
To pile the purple store. 


And now the sudden twilight pause is near 
When the three stars appear,* 
Signals of eve and rest from toil retired, 
While yet the loiterers lie 
Listless, unasked, unhbired. 





* It was reckoned evening from the moment that three stars could be 
seen, by the Jews, in the time of our Saviour, (Edersheim’s “Messiah."’) 





But when the Master’s call upon them broke, 
To manhood’s part they woke, 

Each offering his best strength of heart and limb, 
And inly only felt 
The bliss of work for Him. 


So these last till the night when none can toil 
Gather the harvest spoil; 

Last these; yet when the gate was closed, the Lord 
Summoning around Him all, 
Gave them the like reward; 


At the true heart’s love-labor, one by one, 
Rating the service done; 

Not the world’s surface-standard, by success 
Weighing the map, and blind 
To the inward more and less. 


The day far spent, yet for my Saviour’s sake, 
Lord! ere thine angels take 
The tares and wheat of earth’s last harvest-home, 
E’en at the eleventh hour 
May | be called, and come! 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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A LAY SERMON FOR THANKSGIVING DAY. 


BY HENRY L, DAWES, 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 


In this Thanksgiving season there is room for neither 
the optimist nor the pessimist. In the work of the world 
neither of these personages is a healthy helpmate. Yet 
one or the other stands at every gate, beckoning onward 
or waving backward the procession in which the world 
is moving. There is, however, work enough for each, 
rendering them useful if not indispensable—the one to 
encourage and the other to check. Side by side, and 
when they do not make up faces at each other, they 
operate on the machinery of society much like the two 
arms of that little ‘‘ governor,” which, by lifting or low- 
ering themselves, regulate the speed of the most power- 
ful machinery propelled by water or steam. But optimist 
and pessimist work little in harmony, and are always 
trying to crowd each other off the stand. This quarrel- 
some temper makes sober-minded people who, like Ne- 
hemiah of old, have so much to do that they cannot be 
hindered by the Sanballats of this world, wish them out 
of sight and hearing. As neither of them ever must 
consider what actually is about them, neither can be of 
much help to us in looking backward or forward from 
this standpoint of observation. So let us take leave of 
both, and look at things, as far as possible, as they are 
and in their true colors. 

One can hardly tell which calls for more thanksgiv- 
ing—what he sees has been accomplished when he looks 
backward, or the opportunities for work opening up 
before him when he turns his face to the future. 
Whichever way one turns, the chief thing for which he 
should thank God is that he has been permitted to live 
at all in a period of the world when the marvelous is so 
all about bim that, whichever way he faces, he beholds 
what man has already done, or sees what lies before 
him within the compass of his faculties—a sight so 
grand that he well-nigh doubts human limitations. 

If one were left to choose for himself the period and 
the place for entry into this world andits work: When 
and where before now and here? There has been no 
time during man’s connection with the world he now 
lives in that it has been so full of fresh and aggressive 
activities as the present, and in our own country they 
stand out strongest and boldest. Measured by a gener- 
ation’s space, invention and discovery, winning their 
highest prizes, have subjected the forces and elements 
of which the world is made up, to the service of man as 
never before. How they have carried him and all that 
follows after him across this continent, over mountains 
and desert, and set him up on the Pacific Coast on a 
grander scale than anywhere else in the world! How 
they have summoned to the earth’s surface the unmeas- 
ured riches hidden in its caverns and buried under its 
mountains; and a larger heart than ever beat before in 
man’s bosom has taken this wealth, and with it carried 
civilization and culture and religion into the waste 
pleces of humanity, and planted comfort and peace and 
good order in place of squalor and destitution and 
chaos. Churches have been built, institutions of learn- 
ing have been endowed, and charity, taking on form 
and efficiency as never before, has carried help under its 
wing to the broken-hearted and wretched of mankind, 





hitherto neglected or forgotten, Science has opened 
wider and deeper her arcana, and chemistry has heated 
her furnace toa whiter heat as the rewards of research 
multiply and abound. Genius has been quickened to 
an intensity, compared with which all its past seems 
but lethargy and stupor. Guided by it, mechanism has 
wooed the forces of Nature and won them as a bride is 
won, till they have become its handmaid and helpmate 
in all its paths. Intelligence has, it may almost be said, 
been imparted to inanimate matter, till it lives and 
moves and ministers to the wants and pleasures and 
purposes of man with a fidelity and effectiveness weak 
humanity can never hope to attain. 

Every known field for exploration 1s full of explorers, 
and new fields are continually opening up to the clever 
vision of the advance-guard looking out from freshly 
gained hights, while the long line of searchers returning 
bringing their trophies with them becomes a recruiting 
corps for re-inforcements, 

It is something to live in the midst of these conditions, 
but is more to face the opportunitics they open for the 
future. No one can limit these, or set bounds to what 
may be attained in our own lives starting from the vant- 
age ground of present achievement. Leutzu’s famous 
painting, ‘‘ Westward Ho,” represents an early emigrant 
train climbing the hights of the Sierra Nevada Mount- 
ains, while their exultant guide, with flag in hand, upon 
the highest peak, points eut to the weary and anxious 
band below him the golden gate and the promised land 
The work- 
ers of to day are but guides leading on to greater and 
grander achievements in the future, It is for these op- 
portunities that we should be more thankful than for 
anything already possessed. They are ours alone, never 
disclosed to those who have gone before us, And they 


glowing in the splendor of a morning sun, 


are boundless, 


PITTSFIELD, Mass, 
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THE AMERICAN FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 


BY BISHOP F, D, HUNTINGTON, D.D., LL D, 


As a mere legal holiday the old American Feast of 
Tabernacles has teveral smart young rivals, For a na- 
tion that has only just completed a century, memory has 
become with us a singularly active faculty. Who can 
explain or analyze this commemorative phenomenon? 
Do we live so fast that the passion for the past, ripening 
in the national youth, buds, blossoms and shows ruddy 
fruit in the second and third generations? Great men 
and women—great, at least, in perspective—seem to 
have been born for the purpose of making anniversary 
celebrations. Biographies, town histories, the records 
of all sorts of institutions, enterprises and societies are 
searched for the dates of beginnings and pretexts for 
jubilees. Dead soldiers, living laborers, foreign saints, 
must have each a ‘‘ Day.” Not only does the spirit of 
this backward-looking fashion create fresh festivals; it 
calls back, from among the shadows of things supposed 
to have departed or perished, observances which vener- 
ation, or gratitude, or social mirth refuses to let go. 
The grandchildren of iconoclasts who smote Christmas 
in the face deck their parlors with evergreens, sing car- 
ols, and eat highly-seasoned dinners on the twenty-fifth 
of December. 

In spite of all competition, the annual Thanksgiving, 
call ita New England notion or an instinct of the Re- 
public, represents two vital principles pertaining to the 
better nature of man. Set where it stands in the circuit 
of the year, among the half-lights of the late fall, be- 
tween the outdoor and indoor life of summer and win- 
ter in our middle climate, it speaks significantly two 
Christian words—Home and Charity. The evenings 
lengthen. The cold strengthens. The birda “‘ fly home- 
ward ateven.” In ancient English use ‘‘ freeze” and 
‘‘starve” have much the same meaning. The beneti- 
cence, the protections, the comforts, the ministries to 
character, belonging to families, as well as their pres- 
ent danger from loose theories and unrestrained appe- 
tites, form a large subject not to be treated now. 

More distinctly than any other this Feast points to that 
part of the Father’s providence and of the sphere of 
Chriat’s religion which we call physical, bodily or ma- 
terial—the human life that is fed, in one way or another, 
by the fruite of the earth. By poverty we generally 
mean the painful pinching of that life fora lack of a 
needed portion of the earth’s bounty. Poverty is itself 
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a producer of other evils and other miseries, for it 
tempts to drunkenness, disorders the mind, assaults and 
hurts the soul, kills hope, robs Heaven, discourages the 
nobler powers—a fact which political economy, when it 
is converted, and comfortably clad Christians when they 
are sanctified, will have to ponder more carefully than 
they have hitherto. But, meantime, ‘‘ Thanksgiving ” 
cries to us aloud, You live on the earth out of the 
earth. The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof, 
which was well written on the front of the World’s Ex- 
positionin London. Here are harvests. By whom are 
harvests planted, tilled, gathered? Have they an ¢qui- 
table share? Are you sure that God made the ground 
fertile and the seasons favorable for you specially, for 
your family specially, for your class specially? Look- 
ing into your own heart and you own conscience and 
your own life, do you see there clear proofs that your 
plenty belongs to you by right of your superior good- 
ness, which goodness has for its substance unselfishness? 
No matter about the Fands at the ends of your arms; 
there are other hands, Christ spoke of them, Are these 
in you pre-eminently clean? In short, do you think it 
is because of your deservings in the sight of Him who 
alone kaows what is in us all, that you have much— 
much opportunity, much help, much health, muck. will- 
power, much nataral and inborn sagacity or skillia 
getting and saving, and so much money? The whole 
question of production and distribution, land and labor, 
capital and industry, egoism and altruism, the exchange 
and Nazareth, the Bourse and the Cross, is opened, 
Hence by its 
first appointment in the Colonies, by its parentage in the 
Hebrew theocracy, by its particular relation to what 
people reap and eat and drink and wear, by the language 
that lingers in its proclamations, by its inherent sanc- 
tions in worship, sanctuary and sacrament, *' Thanks- 
giving” has to do with the most conspicuous of our prob- 
lems. 

So far, however, from dealing with it on lines that 
are scientific, or political, or even public, we venture 
the admonition that if we confine our attention to these 
and these only we shall miss the path of our personal 
duty, shall throw out of our grasp a privilege that lies 
nearest at hand, and shall banish from our domestic 
festivity what is perhaps its simplest aud sweetest joy. 
When our Lord, in accepting and blessing an act of 
persona! devotion, said to the jealous critics, ‘‘The poor 
ye have always with you,” the emphasis falls on ‘‘with 
you.” That saying is no excuse for those who say, in 
ease and plenty, ‘Oh yes, pauperism is a permanent 
and, therefore, divine institution; it is beyond our re- 
sponsibility; it is in the providential constitution of 
things; the poor must be taken care uf by the poor-laws, 
the workhouse, the scheme builders, the soup societies, 
the professional reformers.” No, not that; quite other- 
wise than that. As long as there are people in needy 
and distressed conditions they are near you, belong to 
you and you to them, by the common humanity, the 
‘one blood.” ‘‘Whois my neighbor?’ Is he the owner 
of the next fine estate? Is he the gentleman you meet 
in your ‘‘set,” your club, the broad aisle of ‘‘your” 
church, or your Charity Board? Who is he? Where 
ishe? Is he in want that he cannot relieve? Are his 
wife and children? In whatsense are they *‘with you?” 

We shall not be too thankful, among our thanksgiv- 
ings, for our new born organized agencies of prevention, 
discrimination, investigation, system, economy, in the 
care of the poor. Some of them have already saved 
untold waste, greatly extended the range of relief, 
explored the causes as well as hiding-places of penury 
and shame, suppressed imposture, and so far promoted 
morality. Yet it is possible even for the ‘‘ Bureau of 
Labor and Charities” to go wrong, ‘‘deceiving and 

b eing deceived.” In generalibus latet dolus. These ex- 
cellent devices have not reconstructed human nature, 
or suspended the everlasting law of brotherly kindness, 
or shifted the pressure of personal obligation one inch 
from the shoulders of individual men and women. As 
surely and as far as they do that they harden the most 
gracious of our human impulses into a metallic machine 
and bereave society of its loftiest beauty and its richest 
charm, Already two such perversions have made their 
appearance, One is a certain hardness of sensibility 
and severity of method in the agencies themselves—a 
humiliating infirmity that creeps so often into regular 
or institutional philanthropy, dehumanizing the benefi- 
ciary. The other is an impression, formed on the part 
of agreat many people who are either busy or indiffer- 
ent, that their whole charitable function is discharged 
by a subscription, a dole-basket, attendance at a com- 
mittee meeting, or hearing speeches or sermons about 
social science advancement. 

Not so has the Maker of mankind made us to live to- 
gether, bearing one another’s burdens. Not for this has 
the Son of God and Son of Man proclaimed and set up 
his kingdom of love on the earth, declaring his Church 
to be a brotherhood. No scientific system can so effect- 
ually fulfill his purpose or realize the glory of his sacri- 
fice as the growing up of a tie of mutual, conscious sym- 
pathy and help between one heart and another, The 
best of all ways to have pity upon the poor, lending to 
the Lord, is to take a direct, loving care of some poor 
persons, to go into their lodgings, to enter their inner 


ife 09 far ae may be without assymption, dictation or 


Open it unquestionably is, wide open, 





patronage, to know the changes and trials in their lot, to 
strengthen all that is best in them, to mingle gifts for 
the body and gifts for the spirit gracefully and genially 
together. For so fulfilling the law of Christ this blessed 
Harvest-home Holy-day—whatever worthy ends other 
times and seasons may subserve—is the specially fitted 
ordinance, wisely chosen by our fathers, and to be rev- 
erently and gladly kept by their children. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY. 


BY HOWARD CROSBY, D.D,, LL.D. 





when they thank God. The sigh is a considerable dis- 
count on the thanke. In like manner some have spelled 
‘* gospel” into ** groans,” and taught a Christianity of 
asceticism and self-torture. Let us correct the sighing 
ones by a prescription from the Mosaic law, which is 
good reading even if written in the time of the Macca- 
bees, or in the time of the Crusades. * If he offer it fora 
thanksgiving then he shall offer with the sacrifice of 
thanksgiving unleavened cakes mingled with oil, and 
unleavened wafers anointed with oil and cakes mingled 
withoil.” It was a thoroughly oleaginous offering. Oil 
and wine are found in loving partnership all through 
the Old Testament as symbols of joy. 

Now if Paul could write to the persecuted Thessalo- 
nians ‘* Rejoice evermore,” and to those other Macedo- 
nians of Philippi, ** Rejoice in the Lord always; and 
again [ say, Rejoice,’ what would he have said to Amer- 
icans of 1890 in their liberty and luxury? Probably the 
emphasis would have been laid on the words ‘in the 
Lord.” Roast turkey and cranberries may steal away 
tne heart. Liberty and luxury are harmless if they are 
used ** in the Lord.” What America wants is a genuine 
thanksgiving joy in the Lord. Riches and prosperity 
are not devils, but men may make devils of them- 
selves by their misuse. The New Jerusalem which 
the saints inhabit is paved with gold, and the luxury 
does not harm them. If America uses her wealth to 
grind the faces of the poor, then her thanksgiving had 
better be addressed to Satan. But if the God of grace 
is recognized as the giver, then the wealth will be an 
unmixed blessing to all. A man who takes his dollar 
from the hand of God will not spend it on vice. What 
a joyful land this would be if all were of this sort and 
understood the philosophy of prosperity! And where 
would Tammany be? 

Now when Thanksgiving Day comes, ye long-faced 
folk, do not put vinegar on your thanksgiving offering, 
but the oil of joy; and ye gay Tuxedo folk, bring your 
thanksgiving to the altar and not to the race-course, 
Let us all see how good it is to have joy in the Lord. 
He wishes us all to have an abundance of joy, but he 
wishes our joy to be made out of good stuff and not out 
of shoddy. Thanksgiving Day does not mean mourn- 
ing, and it.means a great deal more than turkey. It 
means the meeting of grace and gratitude. The Father 
looks down and the child looks up. Let this be our 
Thanksgiving Day. 

New YorK CIry. 
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SUSPIRIA DE PROFUNDIS. 
I.—_THE DARK INTERPRETER. 


AN UNPUBLISHED PAPER, 








BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
AUTHOR OF “CONFESSIONS OF AN OPIUM EATER.” 





MOTTO TO SUSPIRIA. 

Ou, Eternity, with outstretched wings that broodest 
over the secret truths in whose roots lie the mysteries of 
man—his whence, his whither—have I searched thee, 
and struck a right key on thy dreadful organ.—Jan. 15th, 
1849, 





Suffering is a mightier agency in the hands of Nature 
as a Demiurgus creating the intellect, than most people 
are aware of, 

The truth I heard often in sleep from the lips of the 
Dark Interpreter. Whois he? He is a shadow, reader, 
but a shadow with whom you must suffer me to make you 
acquainted, You need not be afraid of him, For when 
Iexplain his nature and origin, you will see that he is 
essentially inoffensive; or if sometimes he menaces with 
his countenance—that is but seldom—and then, as his 
features in those moods shift as rapidly as clouds in a 
gale of wind, you may always look for the terrific as. 
pects to vanish as fast as they have gathered. As to his 
origin, what it is, I know exactly, but cannot without a 
little circuit of preparation make you understand. Per- 
haps you are aware of that power in the eye of many 
children by which in darkness they project a vast thea- 
ter of phantasmagorical figures moving forward or back- 
ward between their bed-curtains and the chamber walls. 
In some children this power is semi-voluntary, they can 
control or perhaps suspend the shows; but in others it is 
altogether automatic. I myself, at the date of my last 
Confessions, had seen in this way more processions gen- 
erally, solemn, mournful, belonging to eternity, but also 
at times glad, triumphal pomps that seemed to enter the 
gates of Time, than all the religions of Paganism, fierce 


or gay, ever witnessed, Now there js in the dark places 
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of the human spirit, in grief, in fear, in vindictive wrath, 
a powcr of self-projection not unlike to this. Thirty 
years ago it may be,a man called Symons committed 
several murders in a sudden epilepsy of planet-struck 
fury. According to my recollection this case happened 
at Hoddesdon, which is in Middlesex. ‘“ Revenge is 
sweet!” was his hellish motto on that occasion, and that 
motto itself records the abysses which a human will can 
open. Revenge is not sweet, unless by the mighty charm 
of a charity, that seeketh not her own, it has become 
benignant;* and what he had to revenge was—woman’s 
scorn. He had been a plain farm-servant; and, in fact, 
he was executed, as such men often are on a proper 
point of professional respect to their calling, in a smock- 
frock (or blouse, to render so ugly a clash of sylla- 
bles), His young mistress was every way and 
by much his superior, as well in prospects as 
in education. But the man, by nature arro- 
gant, and little acquainted with the world, pre- 
sumptuously raised his eyes to one of his young mis- 
tresses. Great was the scorn with which she repressed 
his audacity; and her sisters participated in her disdain. 
Upon this affront he brooded night and day,and after the 
term of his service was over, and he in effect forgotten 
by the family, one day suddenly he descended among 
the women of the family like an avatar of vengeance. 
Right and left he threw out his murderous knife without 
distinction of person, leaving the room and the passage 
floating in blood. 

The final result of this carnage was not so terrific as 
it threatened to be; some, I think, recovered; but also 
one, who did not recover, was unhappily a stranger to 
the whole cause of his fury. Now this murderer always 
maintained, in conversation with the prison chaplain, 
that as he rushed on in bis hellish career he perceived 
distinctly a dark figure on his right hand keeping pace 
with himself. Upon that the superstitious, of course, 
supposed that some friend had revealed himself and asso- 
ciated his superfluous presence to the dark atrocity. 
Symons was not a philosopher, but my opinion is that 
he was too much so to tolerate that hypothesis; since, if 
there was one man in all Europe that needed no tempter 
to evil on that evening, it was precisely Mr. Symons; as 
nobody knew better than Mr. Symons himself. I had 
not the benefit of his acquaintance, or I would have ex- 
plained it to him. The fact is, in point of awe a fiend 
would be a poor, trivial bagatelle compared to the 
shadowy projections, xmbras and penumbras, which 
the unsearchable depths of man’s nature is cabable un- 
der adequate excitement of throwing off, and even into 
stationary forms. I shall have occasion to notice this 
point again. There are creative agencies in every part 
of human nature, of which the thousandth part cculd 
never be revealed in one life. 


You have heard, reader, in vision which descibes our 
Ladies of Sorrow, particularly in the dark admonition 
of Madonna, to her wicked sister that hateth and 
tempteth, what root of dark uses may lie in moral 
convulsions, not the uses hypocritically vaunted by 
theatrical devotion which affronts the majesty of God 
that ever and in all things loves. Truth prefers sincer- 
ity that is erring to piety that cants. Rebellion which is 
the sin of witchcraft, is more pardonable in his sight 
than speechifying resignation, listening with compla- 
cency toits own self-conquests. Show always as much- 
neighborhood as thou canst to grief that abases itself, 
which will cost thee but little effort if thine own grief 
hath been great. But God who sees thy efforts in secret 
will slowly strengthen those efforts and make that to be 
a real deed-bearing tranquillity for thyself which at first 
was but afeeble wish breathing homage to him. 

In after life, from twenty to twenty-four, on look- 
ing back to those struggles of my childhocd, I 
used to wonder exceedingly that a child could 
be exposed to struggles on such a scale, But 
two views unfolded upon me as my experience 
widened, which took away that wonder. The first was 
the vast scale upon which the sufferings of children are 
found everywhere expanded in the realities of life. 
The generation of infants which you see is but part of 
those who belong to it; were born in it; and make, the 
world over, not one-half of it. The missing half—more 
than an equal number to those of any age that are now 
living—have perished by every kind of torments. Three 
thousand children per annum, that is three hundred 
thousand per century, that is (omitting Sundays) about 
ten every day, pass to Heaven through flamest in this 
very island of Great Britain. And of those who survive 
to reach maturity what multitudes have fought with 
fierce pangs of hunger, cold and nakedness! When I 
came to know all this, then reverting my eyes to my 
struggle, I said oftentimes: It was nothing! Secondly, 
in watching the infancy of my own children, I made 
another discovery: It is well-known to mothers, to 
nurses, and alsoto philosophers, that the tears and lam- 
entations of infants during the year or so when they 


* See the story of the young soldier who told his officer, on having 
been struck by him, that “he would make him repent It” (close of Au- 
tobiographic sketch, “Infant Literature”). 

+ Three thousatd children are annually burned to death in the na- 
tions of England an‘ Scotland, and chiefly through the carelessness of 
parents. | shudder to add another and darker canse, which is a deep 
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have no other language of complaint, run through a 
gamut that is as inexhaustible as the cremona of 
Paganini. An ear but moderately learned in that lan- 
guage cannot be deceived as to the rate anid modulus of 
the suffering which it indicates. A fretful or peevish 
cry cannot by any efforts make itself impassioned. The 
cry of impatience, of hunger, of irritation, of reproach, 
of alarm, are all different—different as a chorus of Beeth- 
oven from achorus of Mozart. But if ever you saw 
an infant suffering for an hour—as sometimes the 
healthiest does under some attack of the stommach which 
has the tiger-grasp of the oriental cholera—then you will 
hear moans that address to their mothers an anguish of 
supplication for aid such as might storm the heart of 
Moloch. Once hearing it, you will not forget it. Now 
it was a constant remark of mine, after any storm of 
that nature (occurring suppose once in two months), 
that always on the following day, when a long, long 
sleep had chased away the darkness and the memory of 
the darkness from the little creature’s brain, a sensible 
expansion had taken place in the intellectual faculties 
of attention, observation, and animation. It renewed 
the case of our great modern poet, who, on listening to 
the raving of the midnight storm and the crashing 
which it was making in the mighty woods, reminded 
himself that all this hell of trouble 
“Tells also of bright calms that shal] succeed.” 

Pain driven toagony, or grief driven to frenzy, is essen- 
tial to the ventilation of profund natures. A sea which 
is deeper than any that Count Massigli* measured, can- 
not be searched and torn up from its sleeping depths 
without a levanter or a monsoon. A nature, which is 
profound in excess, but also introverted and abstracted 
in excess, 80 as to be in peril of wasting itself in inter- 
minable reverie, cannot be awakened sometimes with- 
out afflictions that go to the very foundations, heaving, 
stirring, yet finally harmonizing; and it is in such cases 
thatthe Dark Interpreter does his work; revealing the 
worlds of pain and agony and wo possible to many, 
possible even to the innocent spirit of a child. 
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MEANS AND MEASURES OF THE SALVATION 
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BY COMMISSIONER BALLINGTON BOOTH, 
COMMANDING THE UNITED STATES FORCEs. 





AN English Member of Parliament once applied to the 
Salvation Army the epithet ‘‘ misery-strippers”; and at 
the present moment I do not call to mind any word 
which describes more correctly those who laber for 
what are sometimes called ‘‘ the aims and objects” of 
the Army. 

The Army looks at all the varied forms and degrees 
of misery on every hand, sees them, realizes them, sym- 
pathizes with the individuals concerned, and proceeds 
to effect their deliverance, or, to speak a little more cor- 
rectly, to introduce them to the power ef God, that can 
free them from sin. 

We are satisfied that sin is the root of all misery and 
wretchedness. We are equally sure that the salvation 
of God, by dealing effectually with this root, destroys 
the fruit; by removing the cause, annihilates the effect. 
We say that God is abundantly able to destroy the works 
of the Devil in any man’s heart, and that he can save 
from the power as well as from the guilt of sin, and also 
that any man or woman can have this full salvation by 
means of repentance, renunciation of sin, and faith in 
Jesus Christ. 

The principal aim of the Salvation Army is to place 
these glorious facts before the eyes of all who need them 
in such a way as to engender hope, and induce them to 
put God to the test. 

There can be no greater mistake than to suppose that 
we are aset of well-meaning but hot-headed enthusi- 
asts who gohither and thither working people up into 
excitement and substituting emotion for repentence and 
noisy demonstration for heart religion. Asa matter of 
fact we are in some respects among the most practical 
evangelists in the world. We tell the things we know 
about positively, and have very little to say about 
opinions, either our own or anybody else’s. This is 
doubtless one of our greatest sources of power with the 
crowd. 

The destruction of sin‘in the hearts of men and 
women may be set down as one of our principal aims, 
and it will readily be seen that where this is effected 
there must and will be a radical change in the life and, 
therefore, in the temporal circumstances of the indi- 
vidual. 

In order to accomplish this end for those who need it 
most, one of the first essentials is to gain their atten- 
tion. By far the largest proportion of such people never 
go to any place of worship and regard religion of any 
kind with indifference, if not contempt. But we do not 
abandon them on that account—far from it. If they 
canvot be got within sound of the Gospel by means of 
mission services and addresses from men in black coats 
and white ties, we will see if we cannot get them to 
come and hear a brass band and listen to the songs and 
testimonies from men in red jackets and women in 

* Count Massigli (an Austrian in the Imperial service), about sixty 
years ago fathomed and attempted to fathom many parts of the Medi- 


terranean and the Atiantic. If I remember rightly he found the bot- 
tom within lees than anzEnglish mile, 








poke-bonnets. Thousands are attracted by the latter 
who will not come within forty rods of the former. 

This is hardly the place for a defense of what some 
good people call our ‘‘ extravagances ” and others our 
“eccentricities” and even “‘ excresences "; but I may be 
allowed, perhaps, to say that the Salvation Army does 
nothing without both a good reason for it and a definite 
object in view. There is not a detail of uniform ora 
line of the Orders and Regulations of which the value 
has not been proved over and over again. 

Not only isit one of the aims of the United States 
wing of the organization to get sinners converted, but it 
also desires to turn them ipto active, energetic, whole- 
hearted soul-winners themselves. It impresses upon all 
its converts the duty of confessing Christ in public and 
private every day and urges upon them to the utmost 
of its capacity their personal responsibility to God for 
the souls of those about them. 

lt will be seen, therefore, that one great result of the 
Army’s success will be the raising up of a real live fight- 
ing force who will use every effort to stem the rising 
tide of iniquity that appals that part of the Christian 
Church which has not almost given up hope of effecting 
any change proportionate to the need, 

Another of our aims is the kindling in the breasts of 
thousands of men and women the flame of divine love 
for sinners that shall lead them to become the servants 
of the worst and most degraded and moet helpless in 
order to lift them out of their sins into the joy and hap- 
piness that always accompany the reception into the 
heart of the Salvation of God. 

When we think of the thousands in our jails, the tens 
of thousands in the slums and on the streets of our great 
cities, we may well wonder whence the legions of work- 
ers are to come, who shall give any promise of being 
able to grapple successfully with the problems they pre- 
sent. By the grace of God, however, we mean not only 
to raise sucha force, but to train it and discipline it, 
and hurl it against the Devil's array in such a fashion as 
the world has not yet seen. Let me not be misunder- 
stood. Far be it from me to say anything calculated 
to create an impression that we rely upon ourselves or 
our system, or our discipline to effect the results we 
are confident of seeing. Of ourselves we are nothing, 
but in the strength of God, relying upon his power, 
and obeying his voice implicitly all the way along, we 
are sure that the glorious results our eyes have seen in 
the past are but a trifling earnest of the triumphs that 
are before us. 

So far as the Churches are concerned I am glad to say 
that in the United States we enjoy the privilege of 
much sympathy and help. It is not at all an unusual 
thing for ministers to speak on our platforms, and to 
use their voices and pens on our behalf in times of local 
persecution or difticulty. The Army is not in any way 
hostile to any Church, altho it will readily be under- 
stood that we donot bring any great degree of pressure 
upon our converts to leave usto jointhem, There are 
several reasons for this. 

To begin with, we are poor—everywhere. Each corps 
of the Army is supposed to support itself, and usually 
does it. This means that every soldier has to do his part 
in finding the means for continuing the operations of 
those who were instrumental in bringing him to the 
Saviour—in very many cases, out of the very gutter of 
sin and degradation. 

Again. We do not know any denomination—altho 
there are doubtless many individual churches in all— 
that offers as extended and varied a sphere to the young 
convert as we offer ourselves. Our Barracks are open 
every night in the week and all day on Sunday; and the 
Army is so constituted that there is not a talent or ca- 
pacity that a man or woman cau possess for which we 
cannot and will not furnish him an opening. Can he 
speak? We offer him our platform. Can he write? We 
place the War Cry at his disposal; and what we print in 
New York goes to more than thirty other lands. If of 
sufficient value, it will probably be copied by a dozen or 
more War Cry’s, printed in English or translated into a 
dozen other languages for the benefit of non-English 
speaking countries. Can he sing? We will gather to- 
gether thousands to listen to him. Can he write music? 
Let him send his composition to us, and all around the 
world musical instruments of every kind shall sound 
out the notes of praise, or invitation, or warning, as the 
case may be. 

We are a practical people, if ever God had one on the 
face of the earth. We tell everybody that they ought 
to use all their redeemed powers to the best advantage 
for the salvation of souls. As, then, we see no denom- 
ination that offers the same ilities for the use of 
every power and talenta man or woman may possess, 
we may reasonably be excused if we do not urge those 
whom God uses us to save to go where—from our stand- 
point—the advanteges for service are fewer and less 
than those offered by the Army. 

At the same time we have no feeling of antagonism in 
our hearts. We love all who love God and souls, and 
our prayers and sympathy are always on the side of 
those who are doing the will of God, 

There can be no question that the Army is, in actual 
fact, a great auziliary to the churches, We know posi- 
tively that we are within the mark when we say that 


there arp bundrede of mep apd worpen in churches to- 





day who were converted at our penitent forms, Besides 
this recruiting assistance, and perbaps of even more 
value to the churches, as a whole, is the spiritual influ- 
ence exerted by members of the denominations who at- 
tend our meetings, especially those for the promotion of 
holiness and full consecration. How many cold, or at 
best lukewarm Christians, have been practically, to use 
a phrase sometimes used in the Army, “saved over 
again”? How many ministers whose service has hith- 
erto been without life or power, have received the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost as the result of their obedience 
to the voice of God through our officers only the judg- 
ment day will reveal. 

Another eminently practical way in which we help the 
churches is by encouraging them in evangelistic «ffort. 
When the indifference of the population of a city seems 
most discouraging, surely it must afford no small hope 
to those ministers who sincerely and ardently seek the 
salvation of the people to see the souls—-and bodies— 
snatched from the burning through the instrumentality 
of the Salvation Army officers. When drunkards, 
thieves and fallen women are gathered in, surely a ray 
of hope must be inspired for the salvation of the cul- 
tured, educated and polite unbelievers, formalists and 
heart-agnostics, with whom 80 many ministers have con- 
stantly to deal. 

Again, the value of our work as an incentive to all 
kinds and forms of evangelistic work is incalculable. lt 
would be interesting to know how many mission bands, 
‘praying bands ” and * hallelujah bands,” to say noth- 
ing of a host of ‘‘ armies,” have been indirect results of 
the Salvation Army work. And when separate organi- 
zations, large or small, have not been called into exist- 
ence, many churches have made considerable additions 
to the number of their weekly services, to say nothing of 
changes in the mede of conducting all of them, 

We rejoice in all these things, and thank God for 
making us a power and blessing to his own people as 
well as to those who know him not, Our only prayer is 
that God will use us to increase the number of those in- 
side churches as well as outside them who shall be will- 
ing to go all lengths for him, and shall become willing 
to endure hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ for 
the sake of rescuing from Hell those who are perishing 
on every hand. 

It is sometimes said that we get hold of those who are 
beyond the reach of the churches, 1 hope I may be for- 
given if I express the belief that if the churches would 
follow our lead more in matters of detail, they would 
reach exactly the same kind of people. If twenty indi- 
vidual members of any church were to put themselves 
at the disposal of the individual most experienced in 
evangelistic work among them every night in the week 
and all day Sunday, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that visible results would soon follow. This, however, 
would, of course, involve considerable self-denial in re- 
spect of time, society, amusement, recreation, etc., to 
say nothing of the surrender of personal wishes and in- 
clinations as to details connected with the meetangs 
themselves. Still, in many instances, much has been 
done on these lines, and more may be expected in the 
future. But soul-saving is hard work at all times for 
mind and heart and soul as well as flesh and blood, The 
Devil is strong, and he is in possession of nearly every- 
thing worth having in this world. God, however, is 
strovger still, and in his strength we boldly march out 
not only to war but to victory, feeling sure that while 
we obey his voice we shall accomplish his work in the 
earth. 


New Yor«K Ciry. 
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FATHER YOUNG'S CHARGES. 


BY THE HON, JOHN JAY. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

As the paper of the Rev. Alfred Young in the Free- 
man's Journal of November Ist, containing grave charges 
against myself and other gentlemen,to which the in- 
closed letter is a preliminary reply, is said to have ap- 
peared in THE INDEPENDENT some weeks ago, I respect- 
fully submit for insertion in your columns the inclosed 
letter, which I propose to supplement next week with 
complete proofs that the charges alluded to are entirely 
without foundation. Respectfully yours, 

JOHN JAY. 
To THE Epitor oF ** THE New York FREEMAN’S JOUR- 
NAL AND CATHOLIC REGISTER”: 

Str:—I have received acopy of your paper of November 
Ist, with an article prominently printed on the first page 
entitled: ‘‘ Gentlemen of the Evangelical Alliance Atten- 
tion! ‘Statistics’ Challenged. By the Rev. Alfred Young, 
of the Paulist Fathers,” with a leader on the editorial 
page headed: ‘‘ They Dare Not Call For the Evidence.’ 

1 observe that some cf the gravest of the eleven charges 
made by Mr, Young are directed personally against 
myself. Among them are charges of literary forgery, 
falsifying statistics, and publishing a forged addition 
with a lying statement that it was prepared by the late 
Dexter A. Hawkins. You remark editorially that ‘ per- 
haps it would be a little too much to expect of the Hon, 
John Jay, now suffering from a serious accident, that 
he should give an extended reply; but at least a card 
might reasonably be looked for if he hag any regard for 
hie reputation 48 4 veracions writer,” , ' 
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If the charges affected only my own reputation I 
should scarcely deem them worthy of notice so long as 
they rest simply upon the ipse dizit of an opponent who, 
professing to possess documentary evidence of the truth 
of his charges, has been careful to withhold them. In 
the present case, however, the charges presented against 
myself are intended to destroy the character and to ar- 
rest the work of the Evangelical Alliance, of which I 
was at one time the president, and to blacken the fame 
of the divines, scholars and publicists who have quoted 
on my authority the statistics of Mr. Hawkins. Your 
journal, assuming that ‘‘they dare not call for the evi- 
dence,” accuses Dr. Wayland Hoyt, of Minneapolis, and 
the Rev. Philip Moxom, of Boston, of using lying statis- 
tics. Dr. Josiah Strong, so honored as the author of 
‘*Our Country,” is charged with action ‘“ detestably 
dishonorable and malicious”; Dr. James M. King, it is 
intimated, does not “ care a straw for the truth;” * the 
Reverends, Right Reverends, Hunorables, etc., etc., 
Directors and Officers of the Evangelical Alliance,” you 
propose to put in the same category, and you announce 
that your next call will be probably to Dr. NeVosh, Dr. 
Howard Crosby, or Dr. R. 8S. MacArthur, 

Then there is the announcement in Mr. Young's elev- 
enth charge that these statistics, more than six years 
ago, ‘‘were proved in the public print to be false,” and 
the further announcement that his letter of charges ‘‘ap- 
peared in the New York INDEPENDENT several weeks 
ago,” both statements being quite new to me. 

I propose, therefore, while calling for all the docu- 
mentary or other evidence in support of Mr. Young’s 
charges against myself, to furnish to the Freeman’s 
Journal, during the next week, a conclusive response 
to those charges. While a hospital couch is not favor- 
able to historic research, I expect to present sufficient 
material to satisfy the world, and perbaps Mr. Young 
himself, that his proofs are a delusion, that his charges 
are utterly destitute of truth, and that the statistics are 
veritably those of Mr. Hawkins, and entitled to all the 
weight of authority conferred by his skilled knowledge 
of the subject and the conscientious exactness of that 
distinguished expert. 1{ will refer your readers, also, to 
papers in which he deduced his conclusions from the 
Census of 1870, to which so much of value was given by 
the series of carefully drawn, comprehensive questions 
sent out by the Commissioner of Education to determine 
the relative productiveness of literate and _ illiterate 
labor, and to the skill with which the answers were 
tabulated, reduced and generalized, so as to get at the 
accurate result over the whole country. This investiga- 
tion was described by Mr. Hawkins as “ one of the most 
interesting ever made”; and his collation and conclu- 
sions showed that the parochial school, as represented in 
America at that time by the foreign-borm population, 
presented a similar ratio, as regards illiteracy, pavper- 
ism and morality, with that shown by the statistics of 
the various countries of Europe, and that the result in 
America also fully confirmed the conclusion reached by 
the Freeman's Journal of March 12th, 1881, when it 
showed that of the children in the parochial schools ‘a 
smattering of the Catechism is supplied to fit them for 
the duties of life,” and intimated that they were * apol- 
ogies, compromises, systemless pretenses,” and that 
what might answer in Europe would not answer here, 

While under no obligations for Mr. Young’s charges, 
the motive of which I do not understand and which im- 
pose upon me the trouble of proving their untruth, I 
have no hesitation in thanking you for sending me a 
copy of your paper containing them, the more especially 
as I have had no previous notice of his allegation that 
the statistics were six years ago *‘ proved in the public 
print to be false,” neither public print nor the date being 
given; nor waa | favored with a copy of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT in which he says bis present charges were ‘‘ pub- 
lished several weeks ago.” 

My reply will, I hope, clear the atmosphere of the 
question which he bas raised, and open the way for as 
fair and reasonable a discussion of the relative merits of 
the public, and of the parochial schools as that opened 
by Laveleye and Gladstone on the one side and respond- 
ed to by Baron de Haulville on the question of *‘ Protest- 
antism and Catholicism in their bearings on the liberty 
and prosperity of nations.” Iam, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


JOHN JAY, 
St. Luke's HosrrraL, November 14th, 1890, 


> 
_ THE NEBRASKA ELECTION. 
BY JOSEPH T, DURYEA, D.D. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Ihave before me your letter of inquiry concerning 
the reports of outrages committed in this city during the 
progress of the recent election. I suppose you have in 
mind the dispatch sent to The Voice, I have this before 
me also, and have just read it twice with close attention. 
Every paragraph of it contains falsehood, and the whole 
impression it makes upon the reader is utterly false. I 
was inthecity during the entireday. I went to sev- 
eral of the polling placesin different portions of the 
city, selecti.g some at whichI thought it more likely 
disturbances might occur, judging from the general 
character of the population in the districts. I did not 
witness a single instance of disorder. Of course I could 





not observe the conduct of those present at several places 
at once, and accordingly could not be certain that the 
degree of order I observed was maintained at all points. 
At several places there. were disorders, and a few persons 
were shamefully treated, tho no one was seriously 
harmed; but 1 did not know of it until the next day. 
At evening I inquired of men who had been at the polls 
all day, and was told that it was as quiet as usual, and 
orderly elections are characteristic of the city, with only 
occasional bad behavior on the part of the roughs, who 
infest every city and behave as badly in one as in an- 
other, My informants were surprised to learn the next 
day that disorders had occurred, This sufficiently dis- 
poses of the report in The Voice: 

“The whole city is given entirely over to the whisky 
mob. There is riot and bloodshed in nearly every ward. 
Men, ladies of the W. C. T. U. are being insulted, mobbed, 
and driven from the polls by the drunken rabble. Minis- 
ters of the Gospel are slugged, beaten and dragged from 
the polls and compelled to flee for their lives.” 


The man who sent the dispatch must have been panic- 
strickea. His imagination certainly got the better of 
his judgment. Every sentence is so exaggerated as to 
become a falsehood. 

There was no mob; there was no riot. 
ities there were outrages. 


In a few lecal- 
They were not anticipated, 
came suddenly, and were as quickly ended. Had there 
been anything like a mob, it would have been put down. 
{f disturbances had extended to the porportions of a riot, 
it would have been quelled. 

In several instances the business men, who were out 
in full force at many of the polls, instantly interfered. 
When their attention was gained, the policemen gener- 
ally did their duty. Citizens pointed out persons wo 
had eggs in their pockets, and the patrolmen ordered 
them away. Where there was merely good-natured 
chafting, there was no interference. 

You will find a true statement of the misdeeds which 
actually occurred in The Midland, the organ of the 
United Presbyterians in the Missouri Valley, and pub- 
lished in this city. The larger part of our citizens 
regret that they occurred, and would have prevented 
them had they been able; and had they been continuous, 
they would have found means to prevent them, The 
number of policemen is small and was scattered over 
the twenty-five square miles of territory. But they 
would have been massed and got to work, if there had 
been shown so much as the nucleus of a mob, or dis- 
order tending to riot. Like every other considerable 
city, Omaha hasa number of lawless persons, a burden 
and disgrace to it. For their acts we have no apology 
to offer. 

After careful inquiry I am convinced that there would 
not have been any disturbance (except from the too 
common misbehavior of a few degraded men) had it not 
been for certain causes of unusual tendency to irritate 
men, who would otherwise have practiced self-control. 

From the first there has been lack of prominent lead- 
ership in the ranks of the friends of the amendment. 
Those who have been most conspicuous have come in 
from other States, or have been so connected with agen- 
cies in other States that the impression has been made 
that the campaign was conducted and supported from 
abroad. 

After the Census returns were received, it was charged 
that some of our most respected citizens had procured 
fraudulent enumerations, to the extent of forging 
twenty-five thousand names, in order that there might 
be fraudulent voting to the same extent, 

But the most serious mistake, that which was the 
cause of the maltreatment of persons canvassing at the 
polls, was in the printing of tickets in form different 
from that which was prescribed by the Legislature. The 
bill required on every ticket (as it was commonly under- 
stood) a complete alternative for the voter, as e. g.: 

FO R — the amendment prohibiting, etc. 


AGAINST ** ws is 
FO R—- the amendment licensing, etc. 
AGAINST ** ws aa 


The friends of Prohibition printed the tickets of the 
several parties with no alternatives, simply, For prohi- 
bition, etc., Against licensing, etc. [t was supposed that 
these were to be used to deceive persons desiring to vote 
the regular party tickets, and to gain from them a vote 
favorable to the amendment without their knowledge. 

Another cause of irritation was the threat of some in- 
judicious persons, that every man who offered to vote, 
and was not known to any friend of the amendment 
present, would be challenged. It was evident that, if this 
should be done, the delay incident to it would so pro- 
tract the process of voting, that at the time of the clos. 
ing of the polls many undoubtedly legal voters would 
loae their franchise. 

In conclusion, it must be understood that the cam- 
paign has been the most exciting ever known in this 
city. Men on both sides have firm convictions, are 
equally earnest, and they have manifested zeal. The 
atmosphere has been fervid. Under such conditions 
what men say and do must be judged with allowance 
for misunderstanding and mistake. It was really be- 
lieved that outside influences were at work to use this 
State to further the objects of the friends of Prohibition 
in other States. It was true that it had heen charged 
that citizens bad corrupted government officials to re- 





turn a false count in the Census reports. It was true that 
tickets had been printed in a form which caused the peo- 
ple to call them ** bogus.” It was true that the people 
generally believed that the friends of the amendment in- 
tended to embarrass the progress of voting, in order to 
shut out votes. This sufficiently accounts for the con- 
duct of a comparatively small portion of the people to- 
ward the persons who were present at the polls, offering 
ballots for the amendment, That it was inexcusable 
and outrageous, and that they deserve to be punished, 
need not be said, 


OMAHA, NEB. 
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““GLADNESS ON WINGS.” 





BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


‘*T CAN show you a nest,” said our host one evening 
after tea, ‘‘ that you ornithogalls haven’t been smart 
enough to find.” 

The gentleman was a joker, and his statements were 
apt to be somewhat embellished by his vivid imagina- 
tion, so that we accepted them with caution; but now 
he looked exultant, and we believed him, especially as he 
took his hat and stick and started off. 

Properly snubbed, but too much interested to resent 
it, we followed; for to decline seeing a new nest required 
a pitch of meekness, or resentment, we never expect to 
reach, 

Down the road we went, a single carriage-way be- 
tween two banks of grass a yard high. After carefully 
taking his bearings by certain small elm trees, and 
searching diligently about for an inconspicuous dead 
twig he had planted as a guide-post, our leader confi- 
dently waded into the green depths, parted the stalks in 
a certain spot, and bade us look. 

We did. Inacozy cup, almost under our feet, were 
cuddled together three bird-babies, 

‘* Bobolinks?” we cried ina breath. 

‘* Yes, bobolinks,” said our guide; ‘‘and you had to 
wait for an old half-blind man to find them for you.” 

We were too much delighted to be annoyed by his 
teasing; a bobolink’s nest we never hoped to see. 

Nor should we, but for a discovery of mine that very 
morning. Walking down that same road, I had noticed 
in the deep grass near the path a clump of exquisite wild 
flowers, They were of gorgeous coloring, shaded from 
deep orange to rich yellow, full petaled like an English 
daisy, and about the size of that flower, with the edge 
of every tiny petal cut in fairy-like fringe. I admired 
them for some minutes as they grew, and then gathered 
a handful to grace my room. As I came up to the 
house, my host stood on the steps; his eyes fell at once 
upon my nosegay, and a look of horror came into his 
face. 

My heart sank. Had I unwittingly picked some of 
his special treasures, some rare exotic which he had cul. 
tivated with care? 

‘*Where did you find that stuff?” he demanded. I 
was instantly relieved; no man will call a treasure 
** stuff.” 

‘*In the meadow,” Ianswered. ‘‘ What is it?” 

‘**You must show me the exact spot,” he said, em- 
phatically. ‘‘I shall have a man out at once, to get it 
up, root and branch, It’s the devil’s paint brush.” 

‘* Then his majesty has good taste in color,” I said. 

* That stuff,” he went on, ‘‘ spreads like wildfire. 
It'll eat up my meadow in a year.” 

I turned back and showed him the spot from wh‘ch 
my flowers had come, pointing out at the same time two 
or three other clumps I could see farther out in the wav- 
ing green sea, and before long his farmer and he were 
very busy over them, 

Now it appeared that in tramping about the deep 
grass, where we bird-students dared not set our foot, he 
had nearly stepped on a bobolink who flew, and thus 
pointed out her nest; and he had taken its bearings with 
the intention of putting ustoshame. We cared not for 
his scoffing, however, for we knew he was interested in 
every discovery we made, 

We remembered now, that in this neighborhood we 
had often seen a bobolink, as 

** Half-hid in tip-top apple bloams he swings 
Orclimbs against the breeze with quivering wings.”’ 

We looked long at the tiny trio so compactly packed 
in their cradle, till they awoke and demanded supplies. 
Then we carefully replanted the dead stick, teking its 
exact bearings between three trees, drew a few grass- 
stems together in a braid at the margin so that we 
should not lose what we had so accidentally gained, and 
then we left them. 

During this inspection of the nest, the ‘ poet of the 
year ” and his spouse were percbed on two neighboring 
trees, utterly unmoved by our movements. They were, 
no doubt, so perfectly confident of the security of the 
hiding-place that it never occurred to them even to look 
to see what we three giants were doing. At least, such 


we judged were their sentiments by the change in their 
manners somewhat later, when they thought we were 
likely to make discoveries. 

The meadow iteelf had been our delight for weeks. 
When we arrived, in the beginning of June, it was cov- 
ered with luxuriant clumps of blue violets, and great 
bunches of blue-eyed grass that one might gather by the 
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handful at one picking. Later the higher parts were 
thickly sprinkled with white where 
“ Gracefully as does the fawn, 
Sweet Marguerites their dainty heads uphold,” 


while the hollows were golden with buttercups. Then 
the grass under the warm June sun stretched up inch by 
inch till it was three or four feet high and very thick. 
Meanwhile a bobolink or two, and as many meadow- 
larks had taken possession of it, and it was made still 
richer by the sweet minor strains of the lark, and the 
song of the bird who 
* Jike the soul 

Of the sweet season vocal in a bird 

Gurgles in ecstacy we know not what 

Save June! dear June! now God be praised for June.” 

The evening after our humiliation—which we lost 
sight of in our joy—we returned to the charmed spot, 
parted again the sweet grass curtains and gazed down at 
the baby bobolinks, while the parents perched on two 
trees as before and paid not the smallest attention to us. 

We passed on down the road to the gate where we could 
look into a neighboring pasture and watch for a pair of 
redheaded woodpeckers who lived in that pleasant place, 
and catch the reflection of the sunset in the northern 
sky. While we lingered there, I looked with my glass 
back at the bobolinks, and chanced to see Bobby himself 
in the act of diving into the grass. When he came out 
he seemed to notice me, and instantly began trying to 
mislead me. 

He came up boldly, flew to another spot where a weed 
lifted its head above the green, and dropped into the 
grass exactly as tho he was going to the nest; then he 
rose again, repeated his tactics, pausing every time he 
came out and calling, as if tosay,‘* This is my home; if 
you're looking for a nest, here it is!” His air was so 
business-like that it would naturally deceive one not 
possessed of our precious secret—the real spot where bis 
three babies were cradled, and one might easily be led 
all over the meadow by the wily fellow. 

For six successive days we paid our short visits, and 
found the nestlings safe. They did not seem to mature 
very fast, tho they came to look up at us, and open their 
mouths for food. But on the seventh day there was a 
change in Master Robert’s behavior. On the afternoon 
of this day, wishing to observe their habits more closely, 
I found a seat under a tree at some distance, not near 
enough, as I thought, to disturb them. 

{did disturb them sorely, however, as instantly ap- 
peared. The calmness they had shown during all the 
days we had been looking at the nest was gone, and they 
began to scold at once. The head of the family berated 
me from the top of a grass-stem, and then flew to a tall 
old stump, and put me under the closest surveillance, 
constantly uttering a queer call like ‘t Chack-que-dle-la,” 
jerking wings and tail, and in every way showing that 
he considered me intrusive and altogether too much in- 
terested in his family affairs, I admitted the charge—I 
could not deny it; but I did not retire. : 

At last he apparently determined to insist upon my 
going, for he started from his high perch directly toward 
me. Swiftly and with all his force he flew, and about 
twenty feet from me swooped down so that I thought he 
would certainly strike my face. I instinctively dodged, 
and he passed over, so near that the wind from his wings 
fanned my face. This was a hint I could not refuse to 
take. I left him, for the time. 

That evening when we went for our usual call, lo, the 
nest wasempty. At not more than seven or eight days 
of age, those precocious infants had started out in the 
world! That explained the conduct of the anxious 
papa in the afternoon, and I forgave him on the spot. 
I understood his fear that I should discover or step on 
his babies three, scattered and scrambling about under 
all that depth of grass. The abandoned homestead, 
which we carefully examined, proved to be merely a 
cup-shaped hollow in the ground, slightly protected by 
a thin lining. 

In a few days the wandering younglings were up in 
front of the house, where we could watch the parents 
drop into the grass with food; and where, of course, 
they were safe from anybody’s intrusion, I had one 
more encounter with his lordship, After the young had 
been out a week or more, they seemed in their moving 
about to get back near to the old place. As I took my 
usual walk one evening, down the carriage-drive to the 
gate, [found two pairs of bobolinks on one tree; the 
two mothers with food in their mouths, evidently in- 
tended for somebody down in the grass; and the two 
fathers, very much disturbed at my appearance. They 
greeted me with severe and reproving ‘‘ chacks,” and 
finally favored me with the most musical call I have 
heard from the sweet-voiced bird of the meadow. It 
was like ‘ kee-lee!” in loud and rich tones, and it was 
many times repeated. 

LT assured them that I had no wish to disturb their 
little ones; tho, if I bad been able to lift the whole grassy 
cover to peep at the two small families hidden there, I 
fear I should have yielded to the temptation. 

Our bird had been somewhat erratic in making his 
home far from his fellows—so social are these birds even 
in nesting-time; but now he was joined by more of his 
kind from the meadows below, and to the beautiful 
waving carpet of green, dotted here and there with 
great bunches of black-eyed susans and devil’s paint- 





brushes (what names!), and sprinkled all over with 
daisies now beginning to look a little disheveled and 
wild, was added the tantalizing interest of dozens of 
little folk running about under its shelter. 

The next week brought to the meadow what must 
seem from the bobolink point of view almost the end of 
the world. Men and horses and great rattling machines, 
armed with sharp knives, which laid low every stem of 
grass and flower, and let the light of the sun in upon 
the haunts and the nests of the bobolink babies. 

Happily, however, not all the earth is meadow and 
subject to this annual catastrophe; and I think the whole 
flock took refuge in a pasture where they were safe 
from the hay-cutters, and had for neighbors only the 
cows and the crow babies. 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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THE DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 


BY GEORGE F, PENTECOST, D.D. 








THE false prophet Balaam desired to die the death of 
the righteous, and that his last end might be hke his. 
(Num, xxiii, 10.) Wedo not wonder at this. Any one 
who has witnessed the death of a righteous man, that is 
a man who through faith in Jesus Christ bas become 
reconciled to God, and by him laid hold on the unseen 
but eternally real things which God has laid up for them 
that love him, and contrasted such a departure with either 
the miserable and despairing or brave but hopeless death 
of the infidel or atheist, cannot but wish to “die the 
death of the righteous.” 

If we are to be guided in this matter by the Word of 
God, the promises to the dying believer are most abun- 
dant and comforting. It may not be amiss to quote two 
or three of them: *‘ Preciousin the sight of the Lord is 
the death of his saints.” Again: ‘‘ Mark the perfect 
(righteous) man, and behold the upright; for the end of 
that man is peace.” (Ps, xxxvii, 37; cxvi, 15.) If ever 
one of God’s people is more precious to him than at 
another time it is in the hour of his death. It almost 
seems that he would make up to the saints in that hour 
what he was compelled to deny to his only begotten Son 
in the hour of iis death when he died for our sins. 
Again, we are told that ‘‘ the righteous hath hope in his 
death.” (Prov. xiv, 32.) The statement is fully borne 
out by the testimony of David, who says, in his match- 
Jess psalm: ‘* Yea, tho I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with 
me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 
Paul is no less explicit when 


(Ps. xxiii.) 
he declares: *‘ For we 


know that if our earthly house of this taber- 
nacle were dissolved, we have a_ building of 
God, an house not made with hands, eternal in 


the heavens. ... Therefore we are always confident, 
knowing that whilst we are at home in the body we are 
absent from the Lord. . . . We are confident, I say, and 
willing rather to be absent from the body and present 
with the Lord.” (ff Cor., v, 1-8.) This also was Job's 
confidence, who declared, in the ages long ago, even be- 
fore Balaam lived, his faith in God, and in the glorious 
certainty of his future estate: ‘‘Oh, that my words 
were now written; oh, that they were printed in a book! 
That they were graven with an iron pen and lead in the 
rock forever. For I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that he shall stand in the latter day on the earth; 
and tho after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in 
my flesh shall I see God; whom I shall see for myself, 
and mine eyes shall behold, and not another.” 
23-27.) 

Sometimes a far-off blessing of faith is more vividly 
realized than it seems to be at the moment before the 
realization of it, especially if that moment be the dying 
hour. In view of this it is well to remember how some 
of the saints of old met their death. We do not refer to 
those ancient worthies who are spoken of in the eleventh 
of Hebrews, who accepted no deliverance from death 
when they were face to face with it; but to some of the 
later ones, Stephen, for instance, the first Christian 
martyr. Behold him dying, and listen to his dying 
testimony, while his face is shining as the face of an 
angel of God: ‘‘ And he being full of the Holy Ghost, 
looked up stedfastly into Heaven, and saw the glory of 
God and Jesus standing on the right hand of God,and said, 
Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of Man 
standing on the right hand of God.” (Acts vii, 55, 56.) Who 
would not covet such a death? But take another exam- 
ple. That of a man,whose moral and mental fiber have 
long been recognized as being of the toughest and finest 
kind, who cannot be treated or even thought of asa 
mere religious enthusiast or fanatic, carried away with 
some passion or even permanent delusion. When Paul 
wrote his Jast letter to Timothy, he was under sentence 
of death for his faith in Christ; yet how magnificently 
triumphant is his last declaration to his beloved son in 
the Gospel. ‘“‘I am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have fought a good 
fight; I have finished my course; I have kept the faith; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness which the Lord the righteous Judge will give me in 
that day; and not to me only, but to all them that love 
his appearing.” (If Tim. iv, 4-6.) 

Yet there may be some who think of such testimonies 
as being too far away to be worth much to us in this 
day, when the early enthusiasm of the Christian faith 


(Job xix, 





has ceased to move men asit did then. Well, it is eur 
good fortune to lay before our readers a testimony from 
one who has but recently passed away from us, written 
by his own hand from his death-bed. A few months ago 
the following letter was put into our hands by the gen- 
tleman to whom it was addressed, himself an old man, 
waiting and ready for the day of his departure, We are 
sure that this voice, as it were from the dead, cannot 
but do good, and so we give it entire: 


Fair HAVEN, Conn., Friday Noon, 
March 30th, 1877. 

My Dear Classmate and Friend :--Your kind letter of 
the 10th reached me a few days ago, It found me pillowed 
on a sick and dying bed. I have a Jittle hand-table upon 
which I can, with but little inconvenience, pencil letters to 
my friends. But every day since receiving yours I have 
been upon the verge of the grave and too feeble to write, 
The bracing atmosphere of this morning has so revived me 
that with pleasure I undertake to write a few lines. 

I have entered upon my seventy-second year. My large 
family of ten children are, I hope, comfortably provided 
for, either here or in the heavenly home to which I am 
going. My life’s work is done; and I have no shadow of 
doubt that I love God—that my sins are blotted out in the 
atoning blood, and that when the angelic escort I am 
hourly expecting shall present me before the throne of 
God my heart will be enraptured with the greeting: ‘‘ Son, 
be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee.’’ 

1) have but little pain. Kind friends, like guardian 
angels, anticipate all my wants. In a pleasant chamber, 
with the frequent calls of loving ones, with letters from 
abseut friends and continual testimonials of affection 
from those around me, I find my cup of happiness full to 
the brim. I was never so happy before. In the religion of 
Jesus I find exactly that which my soul craves, Morn- 
ing, noon and night there is a continuous, joyous cry es- 
caping wy lips. 

The doctor assures me that lam liable at any moment 
to pass away. No tongue can teil the rapture with which 
I anticipate the final summons: 

“ Thus stood Elisha, whep to mount on high, 

His master took the chariet of the sky. 

The flery pomp, ascending, left the view; 

The prophet gazed, and wished to follow, too.” 
That chariot of Israel, with the horsemen thereof, nay 
come for me this afternoon. I shall sink down upon 
those luxurious cushions, and clasping the hands, and 
leaning upon the bosom of the celestial escort, I shall soar 
away, with the speed which time counts not, through and 
beyond all those wondrous creations of stars and systems 
with which the Divine Architect bas crowded infinity, 

No language can express the joy which these clear vis- 
ions of revelation give me. And then, Heaven, the central 
world, the metropolis of God’s infiuite Empire! Here the 
throne of God and the Lambis reared. In this celestial 
Eden, not only of Golden Cities and mansions suitable for 
cherubim and serapbim, but of green pastures and still 
waters, of fruitage and flowers and bird songs, and where 
Heaven's highest peerage dwell I shall pass endless ages, 

Language breaks down in the attempt to give utterance 
to the joys; and, dear Christian brother, before you read 
these lines I may be there. My heartis full. And tho my 
yearnings to go are such that I may say: 


* Roll swift around ye wheels of time,” 
still lam so happy that | am willing to wait if such be 
God's will. 

I thought yesterday in my great but not painful debil- 
ity, that I could not remain here until night. It is a mo- 
mentary spasm of strength which enables me to pencil! 
these lines. Still my peace is such that the doctor says I 
may linger some time. 

And now, dear brother, farewell. When you arrive at 
the Golden Gate I shall be there to greet you, And I trust 
there shall be many a glorious excursion we shall take 
together through limitless realms, the sons and heirs of 
God. With much love to your family, 

I am affectionately yours, 
Joun 8, C. ABborr, 
- ——_— —-— > es 


NORWEGIAN FIORDS. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


A GREAT many people, from Miss Martineau down, 
have written about the fiord scenery; but it seems to me 
that no one has succeeded in giving a distinct picture of 
its peculiar charm. Miss Martineau fares as well as any, 
perhaps, from the fact that she never saw it, and con- 
structed an ideal Norway out of her imagination. Many 
people find it easier to do that than to fit into the elu- 
sive shapes of words the things actually witnessed or 
felt. 

It sounds simple enough to say that a fiord is an arm 
of the sea running for a long distance through a moun- 
tain valley: but how barren and cold the words sound 
to any one who has experienced the reality! They con- 
vey absolutely nu idea of the forms, the striking con- 
trasts, the wonderful colors, which go to make the effect 
of these inland recesses, where, far from the beat and 
roar of its stormy entry, the ocean takes the land into 
tenderest embrace. 

In the first place, there is the unexplainable depth. 
The Soque Fiord is, in some places, four thousand feet 
deep; the North Sea, of which 1t nominally forms a 
part, is nowhere over eight hundred, How did this ex- 
traordinary discrepancy come about? The tint of the 
sea, as all of us know, changes with the change from 
shallower to deeper soundings; and as a result, the wa- 
ters of the fiords, whether seen in sun or shade, have an 
extraordinary brilliancy and splendor of color quite un- 
like that of the ordinary ocean, 
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If I were to put into a single sentence the impression 
made upon me by the most beautiful of them, say the 
Naero Fiord, I would say that it was like the Yosemite 
Valley, its precipices doubled in hight, and topped here 
and there with a snow-peak, and the sea let in to fill the 
space between the mountain walls to half their depth. 
There is the same superb cliff formation on either side, 
the same beautiful verdure on the lower slopes, and the 
same plunging lines of waterfalls. But in the fiords the 
rocks tower up into sharper pinnacles, and the valley 
extends to a hundred miles or more of length, narrow- 
ing and expandiuag to form a series of Jake-like inlets, 
through which you sail, land-locked, as it were, with no 
visible outlet for escape. Then as the steamer glides on, 
the vista opens, and a further reach of wonders is re- 
vealed, Fiord scenery is a succession of surprises. In 
the long seventeen hours’ sail from Bergen to Laerodal- 
seuren, the effects are never repeated, and each seems 
finer than the lust. You are sometimes reminded of the 
Rhine or the Hudson, sometimes of Lake George; but 
it is all on a grander scale, and the Alps must be thrown 
in a8 a setting and background for the picture. 

There are no shallows in the fiords, no reefs or rocks, 
Even in the darkness the steamers ply their confident 
way, feeling no need of buoys, light-houses or sounding 
leade. Unless steered directly for a cliff, they are safe 
anywhere, and the Norway darkness is never so dark 
during the summer-tide as to render a cliff invisible. 

Toe lower hights have a lovely bloom of vegetation 
overthem, Here and there dark belts of pine or spruce 
sweep upward, Higher still the mountain forms are of 
extraordinary boldness. It is nothing unusual to find 
a sheer precipice of four or five thousand feet rising 
directly from deep water, In the solemn shadow which 
it casts, jewel-like reflections ripple and play, Above 
the great cliffs you catch glimpses of shining spires and 
domes of snow, or a glacier sweeps downward hke a 
foaming cataract, arrested and frozen to its place. 
Every where the air is musical with the sound of falling 
waters, On every hand, down every mountain side, 
come sheets of plunging foam, fed from the snows 
above. Eight, ten, twelve of these jubilant cascades 
are sometimes in view at one time, and they give a sense 
of swift, happy life and movement which is peculiar to 
fiord scenery, and which I have never met to the same 
degree any where else, 

The hamlets which you pass, grouped upon wooded 
points or in the bight of sheltered coves, has each its 
little river, supplied by one of these beneficent falls, and 
bringing the purest of water to refresh its thirst and 
turn its mill wheels, These villages, despite the advan- 
tages of their situation, are not, it must be confessed, 
picturesque. Norwegian architecture is neither primi- 
tive enough to chirm the eye, nor modern enough to 
copy the primitive. There are none of the’ carved bal- 
conies and outside staircases, the deep eaves or brown 
gables, which make the Swiss chalets so charming. It 
is, sooth to say, extremely like our own in the rural dis- 
tricts. The houses, built of wood, blinded, often paint- 
ed white, uncompromisingly square, would look perfect- 
ly at home on a New England farm, and so would the 
congeries of gray, unpainted barns and out-houses, to 
which they serve as a center and nucleus, Everything 
is built of wood, which seems strange in a country 
where wood is precious and stone so very plentiful. This 
is supposed to be a concession to the dampness of the 
climate, The rainfall on the west coast of Norway is 
excessive, It is recorded that a manufacturer of go- 
loshes and waterproofs, finding himself running behind- 
hand in Glasgow, his native town, examined the rain- 
map of Europe to discover a place where his wares would 
stand a better chance of appreciation, And finding that 
Bergen was the wettest city in the eastern hemisphere, 
removed himself thither and speedily realized a fortune, 

This dampness of climate, and the fear of ** sweating ” 
and attendant combustion, makes it necessary that the 
hay should be carefully dried before being stored in the 
wooden barns; and as drying on the ground is impossi- 
ble, save in exceptionally good summers, frames are 
used for the purpose. These are erections like tall bun- 
dies, tied together with withes of bark and removable at 
will, upon which the grass is hung in orderly fashion, 
like clothes upon a line, The women and children do 
this work; in fact they do a large proportion of the 
outdoor as well as the indoor work of Norway. 

And, indeed, it is mecessary that no available hand 
should shirk its share of labor in a land where the toil of 
each andall can no more than wring a bare subsistence 
out of a reluctant soil. Accustomed as we are to the 
Jargesses of Nature, there is something pathetic in see- 
ing a people making the most of such scanty advan- 
tages. Every blade of grass seems to be accounted for 
and economized, High up on mountain sides, so steep 
that it would seem as if a goat could scarcely find safe 
footing, you catch the flutter of garments, and are 
aware that figures—made tiny by distance—are busily 
at work filling hay-frames from isolated patches of ara- 
ble land dropped amid tbe rocks; or, a whizzing noise is 
heard, and down from the skies,as it were,comes a great 
bundle of fresh grass tied in sacking, which is caught 
by a young girl in the field below and shaken out to 
dry on the lower levels, Ths bundle travels on a wire, 
stretched taut from the unsuspected grass-patch hun- 
dreds of feet above. Its length and its tenuity render 





it invisible from below till the rush of the descending 
weight attracts your attention. Every little sparse spot 
of green along the stony river sides is mown; nay, it is 
said that the thrifty householder will sometimes get up 
on a ladder and mow his roof if it happens to have 
sprouted particularly well. 

These roof-gardens are among the most curious and 
charming things which the traveler comes across in 
Norway. They are generally found on sheds, but now 
and then a homestead of the humbler sort is crowned 
by one. The roof is first roughly boarded; then sods 
are cut and fitted closely over it, the interstices being 
plastered with mud to stop chinks and keep out cold. 
Watered by rain and warmed by sun, whatever seeds 
Nature may have dropped into the soil make haste to 
grow. Long grasses wave and tiny birch trees sprout 
along the ridge-poles, stone-crop, sedums, mosses, 
whole regiments of alpine violets, daisies, buttercups, 
sorrel, make gay spots of color. Here are some com- 
binations which I noted on different roofs as we 
passed by. 

1. Masses of grass, of the intense green which we see 
on marsh land, With this orange stone-crop, with 
spots of deep-red moss to mottle it; here and there a 
touch of snow-white lichen like coral. 

2. Daisies, a perfect sheet of them all over the roof, 
mixed with deep-red sorrel, rose-colored sedum, and 
three small birch trees. 

3. White lichens, broken by patches of vivid green 
moss. Higher upa mass of yellow and pale lilac pansies. 

4. Anold roof. The middle a thicket of ‘* butter-and- 
eggs.” Eaves overgrown solidly with the most gor- 
geous orange and pale yellow stone-crop. Green grass 
in between and deep purple pansies, Above a pole 
with a bird-sheaf on it. 

These accidental effects of color would be the joy and 
despair of an artist. They would be the joy, but not 
the despair of any goat whose nimble legs could carry it 
to the necessary hight. Conceive the rapture of an 
American cow set down to browse on these deligbttul 
upper fields, She would ‘ evict” a whole village in an 
afternoon and count it a privilege. 

In speaking of Norwegian buildings, I should not 
omit to say a word of the old Norse churches, which 
possess the highest interest, both as records of the early 
faith which immediately succeeded the worship of 
Odin and 'rhor, and as examples of primitive architec- 
ture. But few of these churches remain, and one is glad 
to be assured that their value in an antiquarian sense has 
come to be recognized, and that such specimens as exist 
are likely to be carefully preserved. The Fauthof 
church was, it is understood, rescued from destruction 
by a private citizen, who purchased it as it was on the 
point of being broken up for firewood. He presented it 
to the city of Bergen, who have had it carefully set up 
and re-erected in a fine public park of which it forms 
the chief attraction. 

It is built of wood, to which time has communicated 
arich brown tint, and covered with shingles of a quaint 
pattern. Its small lantern-shaped dome has something 
distinctly Mongolian in its expression, Tartar or Chinese. 
It could be depicted on a willow-pattern plate with no 
sense of incongruity. From it project long wands of 
wood like gargoyles, carved with dragon heads whose 
tongues extend venomously. 

The dragon seems to enter naturally in all the orna- 
mentation of the building. The carvings round the doors 
reveal serpents and dragons writhed and twisted togeth- 
er into an intricate Byzantine pattern, which is full of 
originality and grace. The altar, the pulpit, and the 
wall carvings, which take the place of a reredos, exhibit 
the same odd blending of the old and new, the fabulous 
creatures of the Scandinavian mythology intermixing 
with the sacred symbols of the just-learned faith. 
Wherever the hand of the sculptor, obedient to long 
habit, has formed a dragon, a cross, or a Pax, oral HS, 
or a fish, or an Hinclosed in an VO, are added, to keep the 
balance even and testify to the Christian intention of the 
decorator. 

A droll little ambi latory, with Norman arches and 
“cushion” capitals, runsround the building. Itisso low 
that you cannot imagine any but a Lapp using it without 
the sense of danger tohis head, There are absolutely no 
windows, unless a row of openingsa foot square, which 
take the place of of aclere-story, may be considered asa 
such, The church, it would seem, must have been in- 
tended for use chiefly at night and by the help of artificial 
light, It may be that in the early days when it was 
built, the Vikings, nominal Christians tho they were, had 
still occasions by sea which kept them off-shore in the 
daytime, and found it more convenient to ‘‘ make their 
souls” of an evening and by the light of torches, Their 
descendants worship in ugly, clap-boarded buildings, 
surmounted by sharp, little, extinguisher-shaped spires, 
which painfully remind an American of the architec- 
tural shortcomings of certain portions of his own privi- 
leged land. But they carry with them a will and pur- 
pose which centuries have disciplined and refined. 
Their houses may contradict the harmony of their sur- 
roundings, but they themselves accord with it—a hardy, 


true-hearted, simple-minded, kindly race, such as any 
land might be proud of, and such as is fitting should in- 
habit the mountain-valleys and fiord shores of beautiful 
Norway. 

Boston, MAss. 








IS THERE A ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH? 


BY HENRY CHARLES LEA, 
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THE validity of all sacraments, as we have seen in the 
previous article, depends not only on the good faith of 
the minister but also upon his mental condition during 
the ceremony, two wholly unknown and undiscover- 
able factors. When once this conclusion was reached 
there was opened a boundless field of speculation as to the 
infinite varieties of mental processes which still further 
complicated the already hopelessly tangled question. 
All theologians agreed that virtual intention suffices, but 
the definition of virtual intention was no easy matter in 
practice. Scotus, Suarez and Vasquez frame one detini- 
tion, Coninch another, Lugo and Dicastillo another; all 
these are authorities of the first rank, and the shrewd 
Jesuit Viva, who reports them, wisely declines to decide 
between them.* Then the fact that the priest may have 
two intentions gives rise to many nice distinctions; the 
more powerful of the two is held to be the determin- 
ing one; but if they are successive the later, unless the 
earlier had rendered void all subsequent ones; in any case, 
if there is doubt concerning them the validity of the 
sacrament is doubtful.t An explicit intention of mak- 
ing the sacrament is not essential, for if a man intends 
to do what the Church does this is sufficient, even if he 
does not believe in the sacrament; thus the heretic can 
baptize even if he laughs at the doctrine that baptism is 
a sacrament and does not wish to de what the Roman 
Church does; for he wishes to do what Christ com- 
manded, and this prevails over his error in thinking his 
own Church the trueone. But if the celebrant believes 
that an explicit intention is necessary and he has not 
such explicit intention, then he does not administer a 
valid sacrament.{ These examples will suffice to show 
how dangerous was the question which involved such 
subtile metaphysical distinctions, and only became more 
complicated and doubtful the more it came to be eluci- 
dated. 

There were a few theologians sufficiently alive to the 
uncertainty thus cast on all the ministrations of the 
Church to seek for some mitigation of the Tridentine 
canon. The learned Dominican, Ambrogio Caterino, 
was a member of the Council and vigorously opposed its 
decision, pointing out the desolation which a wicked or 
infidel priest might spread among the faithful by with- 
holding his intention and thus renderiog invalid the 
baptism of those who might afterward rise to high 
places in the Church, all of whose ordinationsand other 
acts would be nugatory; 1t was no answer to say that 
such cases were rare, for in that corrupt age they were 
frequent. In spite of his protests the canon was adopted: 
but his sense of impending evils was so strong that he 
soon afterward, in 1552, wrote a tract ‘‘ De Intentione 
Ministri,” to prove that the only intention requisite was 
that of performing the external rite without reference 
to the internal mental operation. Tho Caterino 
was eventually promoted to the archbishopric of 
Conza, his argument reduced the Tridentine definition 
toso absurd a nullity that it found no favor and was 
speedily forgotten. In the next century, however, it 
was revived by Joseph Maria Scribonius, a Frenchman, 
who labored to show that it had not been condemned at 
Trent, and he was followed by several others, mostly of 
the same nationality, such as Salmeron, Contenson, 
Bossuet, Serry and Juenin.| At length the Holy See 
felt it necessary to put an end to these speculations, 
and in a list of errors condemned by Alexander VIII, 
December 7th, 1690, was the one of maintaining that 
baptism is valid, even if the ministrant declares inter- 
nally that it is not his intention to do what the Church 
does. Under pain of ipso-facto excommunication, re- 
movable only by the Pope, even the discussion of this 
proposition was forbidden, except to attack it.** Since 
this emphatic warning there has been little dissidence 
of opinion. The learned Benedict XIV, it is true, un- 
officially stated that there had been no express defini- 
tion by the Holy See as to the manner in which God re- 
gards the question; but as the common opinion of theo- 
logians requires actual or virtual intention, that opinion 
is always to be followed in practice, yet bishops ought 
not to condemn the other side.t+ The leading modern 
authorities, however, are unequivocal in their assertion 
of the necessity of intention. La Croix even holds that 
not only intention but attention is requisite, and that 
distraction on the part of the priest invalidates the 
sacrament, but he stands alone in this.tt 

Yet one kindly exception has been made in deference to 
the needs of human society. As the social organization is 
built upon the family, and as matrimony is a sacrament, 
it would be too great a demand upon the obedience of 
the faithful to inflict upon all married persons the tor- 





* Viva, Theologica Trutina, wbi sup. 

+ Liguori, Theol. Moral., Lib. VI, n, 24. 

+ Ibid, n, 22, 25. 

§ Sarpi, Hist. del Conc. Trident, Lib. I (Ed. Helmstadt I, 224).—Bened. 
PP, XIV. De Synodo Diceces., Lib. VII, c, iv, n, 6. 

(Viva, Theologica Trutina, ubi sup.— Benedict. PP. XIV, De Synodo 
Dieces,, Lib. VII, c.iv, p, 6—Liguori Theol. Moral., Lib. VI.n. 23 — 
Addis and Arnold, Catholic Dictionary, s. v., Sacraments of the Gospel, 
$5. 

** Alex. PP.VIII, Constit. Pro pastorali cura, Prop.,28 (Bullar, Rom. T., 
XII, p. 67). 

++ Bened., PP. XIV. De Synodo Dicec., Lib. VII, c. iv, n,9 

tt Ferraris, s. v., Intentio, n, %—Liguori, Lib. VI, n, 1, 13,14. Sanchez, 
Prontuario de la Theologia Moral, Trat [ Punto iv, §§ 2, 5, 6. 
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turing doubt as to whether they are living in concubin- 
age and whether their children are illegitimate, in con- 
sequence of the unknown and impenetrable mental 
condition of the minister officiating at their nuptials. 
The theologians, therefore, for the most part have merci- 
fully discovered that in matrimony the real ministers of 
the sacrament are the contracting parties themselves 
and not the priest. It is true that some great authorities, 
including Melchor Cano, deny this; but the mass of 
Catholic doctors, represented by the supreme name of 
Alphonso Liguori, decide in favor of the sacramental 
character of the action of the bride and groom, so that 
the uncertainty which hangs over the administration of 
all other sacraments need not cast a shadow over the 
households of the faithful.* Yet, after all, this only 
transfers the doubt from the priest to the contracting 
parties, for their intention thus becomes necessary to the 
validity of the sacrament, and thie gives rise to a fur- 
ther endless series of questions on which the authorities 
are by no means agreed. The common opinion is that 
intention is sufficiently to be inferred if the man ex- 
presses consent and the woman holds out her band to 
him.+ This, however, is far from settling the matter, 
for the consent may have been given under misappre- 
hension or through deceit, rendering the contract a vir- 
tually conditional one in which the condition is not ful- 
tilled, and there is thus no real intention. It would be 
useless to follow the theologians through their intermi- 
nable debates as to the precise degree of error necessary 
to invalidate a marriage, or to review the nice distinc- 
tions drawn and the conflict of authorities which perplex 
the matter until the attempt to lay down rules for guid- 
ance only renders it more difficult of solution.t The 
practical import of all this was illustrated, about a fort- 
night since, in a Philadelphia tribunal, where there was 
an effort to break a marriage between a Catholic girl 
and aJew. Father Dressmann brought his authorities 
into court and argued that the bride had been deceived 
as to the religion of the groom and therefore there had 
been no marriage. ‘It was not the intention,” he said, 
‘‘of Anna Eichert to be married to a Jew; it was not 
her intention to be married to the son of the old Steins; 
the mutual consent on her part was wanting.”’$ If his 
facts were true he was perfectly correct, according to 
the doctrines of the theologians; but it would be a mis- 
fortune for scciety if every disillusioned husband and 
wife were to seek thus to prove the nullity of an ill- 
assorted marriage, 


Having thus established the necessity of the intention 
of the ministrant to the validity of the sacraments, the 
Church must accept the results, even if they lead to its 
self-extinction. It would be difficult indeed to limit the 
consequences of the position to which it has been driven 
in its contests with the heretics. As the doctrine of in- 
tention is a matter of faith, it is part of the economy of 
the universe, and has existed from the beginning, not 
merely since the thirteenth century, when it was discov- 
ered, but since the period of the Apostles. There are, 
therefore, twelve centuries during which the ignorance 
of it must have led to innumerable baptisms and ordi- 
nations which were invalid and void. Even after its 
recognition no one cognizant of the weakness of human 
nature or familiar with the perpetually recurring de- 
nunciations of clerical corruption, can doubt that, at 
least until recent times, the Church has been full of 
reckless, careless and perverse priests, whose ministra- 
tions have been void through ignorance and indolence, 
if not through malice or infidelity, and of bishops whose 
worldliness rendered the performance of their office a 
mere perfunctory duty. Since the outbreak of the Ref- 
ormation, moreover there have been thousands of apos- 
tates, who before openly leaving the Church may have 
desired to harm it as muchas possible. The effect of all 
this has been twofold. As regards the faithful them- 
selves, it would be impossible to compute the millions 
who have been consigned to the eternal torments of Hell, 
either through failure to enjoy valid baptism, and thus 
to become Christians, or through failure to obtain valid 
absolution, on which they have relied for the pardon of 
their sins. This has not only resulted from lack of due 
intention on the part of the ministrants of the sacra- 
mente, but from the fact that there has been a steadily 
increasing number of ecclesiastics whose defective ordi- 
nation has precluded them from administering any valid 
sacraments save baptism. 

This latter is, perhaps, the most serious aspect of the 
doctrine, as it may vitiate the whole organization of the 
Church, Of the myriads whose baptism has been invalid 
great numbers have unquestionably entered the Church, 
altho in reality incapacitated from ordination; and to 
tnese are to be added those whose ordination by careless 
bishops has been defective. Any of these who have 
reached the episcopal rank have been incapable of con- 
ferring valid ordination; and those to whom they have 
administered the sacrament of orders have not been 





* Meichor, Cani de Locis Theolog., Lib. VIII, c. 5.—S, Alph. Liguori 
Theol. Moral., Lib. VI. n, 897. Sanchez, Prontuario, Trat. I, Punto iv, 
§i1n, 2. 

+ Liguori, Lib. vi, n. 889. 


+ Liguori, Lib. vi, n. 1012-23, 


§ In this case the learned judge refused to accept the Catholic view 
and informed the bride: “By the law of God your marriage was not null 
and void. . . By the law of the land you are irrevocably bound to 
him”; and on his instructing her that she was freeto go with her hus- 
band she joyfully did so, 





really priests. Such a source of infection spreads in- 
computably ; for every unbaptized or imperfectly or- 
dained priest who becomes a bishop becomes also a new 
center whence the impalpable and invisible virus ex- 
tends on all sides. It is, therefore, uncertain to-day 
whether any priest is really a priest: and it is among the 
possibilities that from the Pope down there is not one 
who is actually in orders and in possession of the super- 
natural powers which he claims to exercise. Thus take 
the venerable Leo XIII. If in the interminable line of 
his spiritual ancestry there has been a single one whose 
ordination was thus vitiated, Leo is not really in orders, 
and all his acts are invalid. Or if this has happened to 
any former Pope, his creations of cardinals have been 
void, and subsequent Popes have been elected by a hope- 
lessly unlawful body. No man can tell whether the 
whole organization of the Church may not be fatally 
* irregular,” and whether there has been for centuries a 
real successor to St. Peter. It is, therefore, a fair sub- 
ject for speculation whether by this time the Church has 
not extinguished itself. 

There have not been wanting those who from time to 
time have called attention to some of these consequences 
of the dogma, and the attempts made to answer them 
show their arguments to be unanswerable. Hardly had 
the doctrine been formulated and established when its op- 
ponents pointed out that no one could tell whethera 
priest was really a priest. All that Durand de Saint- 
Pour¢ain can advance in reply to this is to dismiss it as 
frivolous, because you cannot expect to have certainty 
in everything.* When Caterino urged the same argu- 
ment fruitlessly on the Fathers of Trent, Cardinal Pal- 
lavicino makes a labored effort to refute him by point- 
ing out that lack of intention is not the only danger 
which we incur in the sacraments, for a wicked priest 
can nullify them by omitting necessary words—thus 
admit ing the danger and multiplying it—and that we 
must rely on Providence to guide the hearts of men or 
avert the evil in some unknown manner; besides, men 
cannot complain if they fail of salvation, for they are 
unworthy of it, and perhaps God may supply what is 
lacking in the act of the priest—all of which confesses 
that the only way to escape the consequences of the doc- 
trine isto abandon it.t Willem var Est, one of the 
soundest and sanest theologians of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, satisfies himself with assuring the faithful that 
tbey must be content with what he assumes to be moral 
certainty and not trouble themselves about possibilities. t 
Ferraris meets the argument that it is contrary w the 
goodness of God that infants or contrite sinners should 
be damned through the malice of a priest by coolly re- 
marking that they are damned for their sins, original 
or actual; there is no defect in God's goodness, who has 
provided the means of salvation, and he is nut bound, 
even if he could, to impede the malice of the minister.$ 
All this shows that the Church admits the conse- 
quences of the position taken at Trent, but is unable to 
devise a remedy. 

Yet I donot for a moment suppose that Leo XIII en- 
tertains the slightest doubt as to the validity of his 
claim to act as the Vicegerent of Christ, or that the 
faithful in general allow their equanimity to be disturbed 
as to the efficacy of the sacraments administered tuo 
them, save in the rare cases when a priest abandons the 
Church and his recent penitents feel it incumbent on 
them to repeat their confessions and obtain absolution 
ad cautelam. Nevertheless, the subject is not without 
interest as an illustration of the imbecility of man when 
he attempts to control the infinite and arrogates to him- 
self a portion of God’s power without sharing God's 
emniscience. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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LORD Bacon, whose insight was so keen and deep, 
speaking of fiction, said: ‘‘ It raises the mind by accom- 
modating the images of things to our desires, and not, 
like history and reason, subjecting the mind to things.” 
Again he formulated a comparison between history and 
fiction thus: *‘ As real history gives us not the success of 
things according to the deserts of vice and virtue, fiction 
corrects it, and presents us with the fates and fortunes 
of persons rewarded or punished according to merit.” 
No clearer statement of the function of fiction has ever 
been made. The ethics of history must always depend 
upon the interpretation of facts in the light of civiliza- 
tion; but the novelist or romancer has the shaping of 
facts and the control of ethical results in his own bands. 

Not long ago the present writer was told by a distin- 
guished novelist that the acts and the ‘ate of the char- 
acters in a story cannot be covtrolled by the author. 
‘* When I set in to write a novel,” said he, * I feel that I 
am in the resistless current of my art, and that it must 
bear me on. Iam responsible for nothing but keeping 
myself in the central flow. If my creations are evil 
and they prosper in their wickedness, if they are pure 
and good and perish miserably, it is not my fault, they 

* Durand. de 3, Pertiano Comment. super Seatentt. Lib. 1V, Dist. xix, 
“ Sentai Hist. C. Trident. JX, vj, 4-6, 


+ Estius in Lib. IV Sententt. Dist. 1, § 24. 
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were born to their fate.” Now, this may sound very 
much like absolute honesty, but when we pluck it bare 
it is nothing less than downright debauchery of con- 
science, This ‘‘ subjecting the mind to things” is the 
old rule of the sensualists, who saw no reason why de- 
sire should exist if it were not to be fulfilled. Shall the 
creature, while it is being formed, say to the creator; 
‘Shape me so and so?” In fact the creature never does 
this; it is the creator’s whim. Does any person believe 
that Posdnicheff, that miserable, atrabilious, maudlin 
scoundrel of Toistol’s ‘* Kreutzer Sonata,” is not just 
what Tolstoi deliberately made him to be? Out of the 
dregs of Tolstoi’s nature Posdnicheff was created. He is 
flesh of Toistoi’s flesh and bone of his bone. But for 
Tolstoi there never would have been a dirty and filthy 
man named Posdnicheff. I am aware that those critics 
who prefer to speak of a spade as a ‘‘ rustic implement 
used to agitate the soil,” and who imagine that circum- 
locution, or evasion is *‘ lightness of touch,” will see me 
at a great disadvantage while I am speaking so plainly; 
but I prefor to be understood. Every author must be 
held personally responsible for the morals of his book, 
If a man commits a felony, we tack his crime’s badge 
upon him; why shall we not drive home to him the vil- 
lainies that he commits through his works of art? 

A writer in The Critic recently said: * It has fallen in 
the line of my duty to read a great many French novels 
within the past few months; and I must say that I am 
at a loss to know why every one of them takes immo- 
rality for its theme.” Doubtless this is the reeling of 
every honest-minded American whose duty it is to re- 
view French fiction; but I cannot see any relief from 
the situation by accepting the Frenchwoman’s explana 
tion: ‘No French girl of any bringing up,” she says, 
‘* reads novels, If French novelists wrote for 
French school-girls, they would not write as they do.” 
The Critic's writer accepts this explanation as ‘‘ certain- 
ly astrong argument from an intelligible pointof view ”; 
but I cannot perceive the value of such a thought. For 
whom do French novelists write their immoral fictions? 
Is it married women that they hope to delectate? Asa 
matter of morals, is it any less wrong for a mother to 
read a lewd book than for a daughter to read it? True, 
it may do more harm to the daughter; but we cannot 
afford to beat around the central truth with the brush 
of mere policy. There are many crimes that, if com- 
mitted and kept hidden, had, as a mere matter of pol- 
icy, better be done by the mother; but what infamy 
to accept the argument! I do not understand that 
The Critic's writer did accept it in this light; for 
The Critic is not slow to condemn evil art. What, 
apparently, the writer did accept was that the ex- 
planation given by the Frenchwoman made very 
clear the French view of the subject. it is this French 
view that satisfies the conscience of a class of critica and 
novelists (the world over) who cannot brook moral re- 
straint. Morals and art are divorced, they say, or never 
were married. Shallow thinking must necessarily attend 
such a view; for at the bottom of civilization lies the 
principle of advancement through moral development, 
and one of the chief factors in this advancement is that 
** made of moral motion ” evolved by the contemplation 
of exalted art. If men and women, whether married or 
single, old or young, delight to read immoral tiction, the 
fact is no argumentin favor of such tiction. The bottom 
questian is whether the taste is a proper or improper 
one. If it is a proper one, then the sooner our school- 
girls acquire it the better for them; if it isimproper they 
never should acquire it, even in old age. 

Criticism to be universal must include this ethival 
principle of responsibility on the part of the creator, 
otherwise the critic is an unmitigated meddier with 
the concerns of others. If a sense of moral duty is not 
uppermost in the critic’s consciousness let him be sure 
that he is unregenerate and not of the elect who can do 
good that good may come. The critic of fiction is a 
useless being if it is not one of his chief functions to 
turn the light of pure morals upon the substances he is 
called to analyze. Under this light the connection of 
fiction with the evolution of civilization is made clear, 
and by no other light can it be discovered. Does this 
appear preposterous? A word and it will not. The 
critic who brings to the study of fiction-history a mind 
that delights in the romance of lewdness certainly is 
poorly equipped for discriminating between the effec’ 
that romance has had upon civilization and the effect 
that civilization has had upou romance, Such a mind 
would be slow to perceive that in France, from the re- 
motest period of her literary life, the prevalence of 
lewdness in her fiction has re-acted upon her social and 
political development so that a sound view of the rela- 
tion of the sexes has been impossible to her people. 
Nor could such a critic foresee that in the degree that 
America shall fall under the spell of corrupt imagi- 
native literature she will be debased in her understand- 
ing of the value of personal purity and of marital 
honesty. 

The critic who feels his obligation to a Christian civ- 
ilization will nut be slow to demand of the makers of 
literature a strict adherence to the spirit of that civiliza- 
tion. The word Christian, as I use it, is as broad in its 
meaning as the ideal of human morals—that ideal which 
has been coming out clearer and clearer from Christ's 
day to the present time, No sect, no denomination, no 
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race, no people, holds this ideal as its property; it be- 
longs to every soul that bows to moral responsibility 
and keeps faith with it. 

Nothing seems clearer to me than that it is moral 
cowardice of the lowest kind for a man or a woman to 
make an evil image for men and women to worship, and 
then attempt to avoid condemnation by saying: ‘ Oh, I 
could not help it; it was the imperative demand of my 
art!” As well may the dramseller say: ‘‘ Oh, I must 
sell whisky, it is so delicious!” We have no control of 
evil if we dally with its seductions. I cannot see any 
responsibility worth fostering save that good old-fash- 
ioned moral responsibility which fights evil without 
flinching. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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PERHAPS it might be unfair to criticise, from the lit- 
erary point of view, the productions of an author who 
writes so exclusively for a youthful public as does Miss 
Yonge. From ten to sixteen the boy or girl reader is an 
omniverous creature, and is certainly not disposed to 
quarrel with an entertaining book on the score of faulty 
grammar orslip-shod sentences. Chronicles of the home 
circle, with its ‘ little duties and little cares,” its trials 
and rewards, its small spiritual tumbles and temptations, 
furnish forth a very delectable feast for some; while 
others demand the more abstract excitement of adven- 
tures of old time, of stirring deeds and strange perils by 
land and sea. 

For both of these wants Miss Yonge has catered gen- 
erously, and, in the main, not unwisely, as the great 
popularity of her books can testify—a popularity so wide- 
spread, indeed, that, some few years ago, many German 
girls who had never read their own ‘“‘Undine,” treasured, 
with enthusiasm, ‘‘The Heir of Redclyffe,” the best- 
known and the least meritorious of all her novels. 
Strange as this may seem, it is scarcely inexplicable, for, 
tho children will tolerate imaginative stories, they are 
far more apt to prefer something personal—some inti- 
mate analysis of characters similar to their own (or 
which they may believe to be so), together with a fairly 
exact delineation of domestic scenes and circumstances. 
This, the great, growing tendency of the day, is a natural 
bent enough, and when a story on such lines is artisti- 
cally conceived and worked out in a manner calculated 
to encourage neither sentimentality nor worbid self-con- 
sciousness, it is not only a means of enjoyment, but may 
be a very active influence for good. 

So impressionable are our minds through childhood 
and youth, and even afterward, and so gomplex the sug- 
gestions that color our thoughts, that we are not always 
able clearly to determine how any given book has af- 
fected us, nor to decide in what way itjmay affect others. 
Instinct may very often be a surer guide in such matters 
than reason, and many books there are which both in- 
stinct and reason approve unanimously with no uncertain 
voice. Of these is not *‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,” Miss 
Yonge’s first popular triumph, despite its prodigious suc- 
cess. Its forerunners were, principally, books of a pure- 
ly sectarian kind, and something of the over-strained 
tension of controversial zeal breathes through this story; 
it is in the air, so to speak. Exaggerated sentiment and 
hysterical introspection will appeal only too forcibly to 
the youthful mind; but are such elements desirable or 
wholesome for beings so emotional and prone to mor- 
bidness as embryo men and women? I cannot think it, 
nor can I believe that, to a sensitive child, could a story 
of this kind be in any way beneficial. Were the char- 
acters endued with life and the whole less unreal, the 
tale would be shocking; as it is, it is supremely irritat- 
ing, leading us tocomprehend the mental attitude of 
that one of Miss Broughton’s sprightly heroines who 
likens Miss Yonge’s heroes to old governesses in male 
attire. It is a pity that the most human portions 
of the book should be the details of petty 
piques and envyings which attain undue promi- 
nence from the absence of reality in the more 
important events. Children accept printed principles 
readily, and are inclined to give them more weight than 
are people of maturer years, therefore, when they read 
that Philip isan exemplary character, or person whose 
guidance and approval are invaluable, and yet, all the 
way through, are led to witness his detestable conduct 
(which ends only with the death of his victim), the 
result must be somewhat misleading. A prig of unripe 
age who patronizes his Maker’s work, a glorious summer 
day, by languidly declaring that ‘* Really it is so ultra- 
splendid as to deserve notice”; and who pities his cousin 
for the gift of a fine voice; advising that he should not 
‘*make much of the talent in public,” simply because 
the lad inherits it from his mother, who happened to be 
of lowlier birth than bis father; a young man like this 
is hardly a model of high-mindedness. His views on 
music, too, forestall Count Tolstoi’s disagreeably sug- 
gestive ideas on the subject; ideas which were better 
not put into young heads. ‘‘I know you think me un- 
just about music,” says this Pharisee of five-and- 
twenty, ‘and I freely confess that I cannot estimate 
the pleasure it affords; but I doubt whether it is a safe 
pleasure. It forms common ground for persons who 








would otherwise have little in common, and leads to 
intimacies which occasion results never looked for.” 

So thought Posdnisheff, and his thoughts were not 
good to think, 

It is hard to realize that the sickiy ‘“* Heir of Red~ 
clyffe ’ and the charmingly humorous **Countess Kate ” 
come from the same hand; but, to be sure, the former 
was the earlier production by nearly ten years, and, in 
none of this clever lady’s later work does the ascetic 
element so predominate as in the novel aforesaid. 

‘* The Daisy-Chain,” ‘*‘ Heartsease,’ and all the others 
of that ilk, altho bearing a strong family resemblance 
to the first of their race, are decidedly healthier in tone. 
It is a noteworthy feature, by the way, of Miss Yonge’s 
novels, that her favorite, almost invariable, deus ex 
machina, is a death, or several deaths, at the commence- 
ment of each book ; this is done, presumably, as Mr. 
Barker’s pupil said of the *‘ thoteful cat’s” first proceed- 
ing when beginning der ablutions ‘‘ to get a fair start.” 
Maladies, too, of more or less severity, are dealt out 
with a liberal hand; but this is a characteristic of the 
school to which Miss Yonge belongs. 

Charles Kingsley speaks of the girls of his period as 
reading Miss Yonge’s novels ‘‘and becoming all the 
wiser thereby.” The same remark might have applied 
a generation before that to Miss Edgeworth’s ‘‘ Moral 
Tales,” which I am afraid nobody reads now, but which 
were admirable stories in theirday. And, many a plane 
beyond, we come to Louisa Alcott’s delightful ‘ Little 
Women,” and its sequels, ail as excellent as they are 
charming; and of none the less value as object lessons 
because the moral is an essential part of the tale, 
instead of the tale being only a flimsy excuse for the 
moral. Comparisons are proverbially, and rightly 
so, things to be avoided; but, nevertheless, are some- 
times the best means available for defining a meaning, 
or justifying an assertion. Maria Edgeworth’s books, 
with all their homely charm, and the archeological in- 
terest now attaching tothem, are as a dead letter where 
once they were a living law. They are as obsolete as 
** The Fairchild Family,” and ** Mangnall’s Questions.” 
She exhibited the Pill in all its wholesome unattractive- 
ness. Miss Yonge, a generation later, rolls her very 
large Pill in sugar, a great deal of sugar; but Miss Al- 
cott’s coming marked the disappearance of the Pill; it 
has vanished, ¢a n’existe plus; yet no one has more ef- 
fectively demonstrated the beauties of unselfishness and 
devotion. 

Perhaps the most amazing point in a general survey 
of Miss Yonge’s work, is the vast superiority of her 
historical over her domestic novels. It is a hard thing 
to know the minds of authors, even when they think 
they understand themselves; but one might well imagine 
that, if the domestic stories were labors of love, inspired 
by the zealot’s enthusiasm in a good cause, the romances 
founded on fact might be the expression of the more ar- 
tistic side of the writer’s character. No less pure in 
principle or correct in tendency, these last possess quali- 
ties unknown to the others; signs of a wider sympathy; 
the same ingenuity, and facile construction, in more 
becoming raiment; in one word, an increased dignity 
of treatment, which, while it enhances the interest of 
the story, adds considerably to its pretensions as a work 
of art. 

‘The Chaplet of Pearls” may be taken as a case in 
point; nothing could be more *‘ improving ” than the les- 
sons it inculcates of loyalty and self-sacrifice; while, at 
the same time. the superior technique and larger nobility 
of thought, cannot, by any means, detract from the use- 
fulness of its teaching. Indeed, had Miss Yonge written 
nothing else than her historical studies, a place of honor 
must still have been accorded her among the 
women authors of this century. To say nothing 
of the rest, her ‘*‘ Book of Golden Deeds,” of which 
the title speaks for itself, and the ‘Cameos 
of English History” (a collection of anecdotes 
picturesquely told), would alone suffice to win for her 
the gratitude of old and young. Of all those writers 
who have felt the influence of ‘‘The Wizard of the 
North,” Miss Yonge is one of what the Germans would 
call the most griindlich as well as the most industrious, 
and of her indefatigable energy we have ample proof. 
An author who has produced considerably over a hun- 
dred original works, and those of no mean proportions; 
who has edited nearly as many more, besides having 
held, until quite recently, the editorship of The Month- 
ly Packet (a High Church periodical), may claim to be 
an unusually conscientious toiler, with the pen of a 
very ready writer. Extreme facility is seldom an un- 
mixed blessing; but, altho Miss Yonge’s creations are 
not the work of an artist, they are undoubtedly that of 
an earnest, true-hearted woman. Hers has been a long 
life, rich in generous actions, not the least of which 
were the gifts of the profits of ‘‘The Daisy Chain” 
toward the building of a missionary college at Auck- 
land, New Zealand: and of the greater portion of those 
of “ The Heir of Redclyffe” for the purpose of fitting 
out a missionary schooner for Bishop Selwyn. Personal 
details like these might be out of place in speaking of 
most authors, but the bulk of Miss Yonge’s writings are 
so obviously merely machines for doctrinal purposes 
that she must be considered, first, as a propagandist, 
and only secondarily as a littérateuse. 
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Mr. HOLMAN HUNT was represented by three important 
pieces; the ‘Scene from the Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
originally exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1851; *Isa- 
bella and the Pot of Basil,” from Keats; and his last great 
picture, the ‘‘Triumph of the Innocents.” The first of 
these was highly praised by Mr. Ruskin at the time of its 
exhibition in the Academy, both on account of its general 
conception and ‘its marvelous truth in detail and splen- 
dor in color.” The Pre-Raphaelite movement was then in 
its prime, and Mr. Ruskin was in the full bloom of his 
revolutionary ardor. If splendor of color results from a 
combination of the brightest of all possible greens and 
crude discordant purples, the coloring of the “Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona” is, indeed, splendid. Of the conception 
of the subject one may speak more respectfully. The 
picture illustrates that moment (in the last act) when Val- 
entine bas just rescued Sylvia from the attempted violence 
of Proteus and its, design evinces both sympathy and re- 
flection. The action is well imagined, and the counte- 
nances, particularly those of Proteus and of Julia, are not 
unsuccessful in expression. But ‘who is Sylvia? what 
(or rather, where) is she?” for surely this plain, middle- 
aged person, kneeling at the feet of Valentine might bet- 
ter pass for Sylvia’s maiden aunt than for the heroine of 
Shakespeare’s comedy, that Sylvia “‘ who excelled all mor- 
tul things upon this rude earth dwelling!” 

‘Isabella’? is more agreeable in color, at least, and has 
some notably good bits of painting in the accessories; but 
the artist has again been unfortunate in his model. One 
can hardly help fancying that Keats had in his mind’s eye 
a lovelier Isabella than the big-boned, black-haired woman 
who hugs the pot of basil in Mr. Hunts’ picture. Better 
still is the ‘‘ Triumph of the Innocents’’; indeed, | am not 
sure but that this picture may claim to be regarded as the 
painter’s masterpiece. Asa work of art it displays his usu- 
al defects, somewhat less than usually obtrusive, however; 
but itis beautifully conceived, and filled from end to end 
with interesting symbolism. The subject of the picture is 
the flight of the Holy Family into Egypt, and the treatment 
is undeniably original, combining the most painstaking 
realism with ideality of a very high order. The scenery 
was studied in Palestine, and so conscientiously accurate 
has the artist been that he has fixed the exact locality at a 
spot on the road to Gaza, about thirty miles from the 
starting-point of the travelers. It is late in an April night; 
the clear sky is studded with stars, and the declining 
moon casts its light across the lonely plain. The Virgin, 
bearing the Child in her arms, rides a she-ass “of the Mec- 
ca breed.’”’ St. Joseph guides them, watching with anxious 
heed the signal fires glimmering on the distant slopes. 
Around the fugitives, and accompanying their flight, float 
groups of radiant children, the spirits of the martyred In- 
nocents. ‘‘ Garlanded for the sacrifice, bearing branches 
and blossoms of trees, they progressively mark their un- 
derstanding of the glory of their service. Behind, in the 
air, are the babes as yet hardly awakened to the new life. 
In differing revelations of sorrow, they show the influence 
of earthly terror and suffering still impressed upon them. 
Toward the front are other spirits of children triumphing 
in completer knowledge of their services. One of them in 
priestly office leads the band; those who follow cast down 
their tokens of martyrdom in the path of their recognized 
lord.” A curious bit of symbolism is to be noticed in the 
flood, apparently of soap-bubbles, on which the child-spirits 
are borne. ‘The mystic signs into which the gleaming 
colors of the bubbles are formed, are intended by the paint- 
er to image ‘‘the Jewish belief in the millennium that 
is to follow the advent of the Messiah.”’ 

The two exhibited pictures by Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
belong to the middle period of the artist’s career, and are 
less open to adverse criticism than the generality of his 
performances. Their execution, if not masterly, shows 
more certainty of aim and decision of touch than usual; 
the coloring is quite admirable, as always in Rossetti’s 
best work; the sentiment is poetical, and wholly free from 
that morbid languor which 1s too frequently his vharacter- 
istic failing. One of these pictures, ‘‘ The Beloved, or The 
Bride,” illustrates the Song of Solomon: “She shall be 
brought unto the King in raiment of needlework; the vir- 
gins that be her fellows shall bear her company, and shall 
be brought unto thee.’’ It represents a group of six half- 
length female figures, the central figure being the Bride, 
a fair woman with mild, beautiful countenance, and richly 
clad. A splendid piece of color contrast is gained by the 
introduction, in front, of a young negress, bearing a vase 
of roses. In the other picture, ‘‘Sibylla Palmifera,” the 
painter bas given us, again at half-length, the single figure 
of a woman, fair of face and serene, with earnest look, and 
holding in her hand a palm branch. She is probably in- 
tended rather as an embodiment of the general idea of the 
Sibyl, the wise prophetess, than as a representation of any 
particular Sibyl mentioned by the classic writers. 

Sir John Millais was represented only by two landscapes, 
one of them, however, being the well-known“‘Chill October,”’ 
painted in 1870—the first and by far the best of his land- 
scapes. lt isa harmony in gray—gray willows in dark re- 
lief against a bleak gray sky; gray water, shimmering 
under the autumn wind, and a foreground, admirably 
piinted, of gray rushes. The painter’s own remarks about 
this picture, quoted in the catalog, are interesting enough 
to re-quote here: 

“ The scene, simple as it is, had impressed me for years before 
I painted it. The railway between Perth and Dundee passes 
the spot where | stood, with danger on either side—the tide, 
which near carried away my piatform, and.the trains, which 
threatened te blow my work into the river. I chose the subject 
for the sentiment it always conveyed to my mind, and 1 am 
happy to think that the transcription affects the public in like 
manner, altho many of my friends at the time were at a loss to 
understand what | saw to paint in such a scene. I made no 
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sketch for it; but painted every touch from Najure on the can 
vas itself under irritating trials of wind and rain. The only 
studio work was in connection with the effect.” 

Of the three pictures by Sir Frederick Leighton, *‘ Her- 
cules Wrestling with Death for the Body of Alcestis” was 
the mostimportant. It is a large painting, and one of his 
most ambitious performances; partly successtul, moreover. 
The grim, ashen gray figure of Death is a powerful concep- 
tion, impressively rendered; the figure of the conqueror, 
Hercules, is a little wanting in dignity, but not unsatisfac- 
tory. In the center of the picture is seen the body of Al- 
cestis, marble-white, lying ona bier. This figure is full of 
solemn beauty and truly classic in design; but here our 
praise must terminate. No trace of classic feeling is to be 
found in the group of terrified spectators which occupies 
the left of the picture. Those pretty girls, crouching in 
attitudes of elegant dismay, are altogether foreign to the 
yrandeur of Greek tragedy. Sir Frederick Leighton’s pic 
tures are never wholly free from that tinge of boudoir sen- 
timent; it is Euripides set to the music of a drawing-room 
ballad. 

We must briefly glance at a very few of the remaining 
pictures. Mr. Burne-Jones’s “Chant d’ Amour” is charm- 
ing, at least in color. Mr. Watts’s ‘** Fata Morgana”’ is 
among the best of his allegorical pieces. That and the same 
artist’s ‘‘ Ariadne’’ and ‘‘ Mischief ’’ have doubtless fouod 
admirers to whom their indisputable merits speak more 
strongly than their obvious defects. But I am glad to 
praise without reservation his portrait of Mr. William 
Morris, the poet and socialist—an excellent piece of paint- 
ing and an admirable likeness. George Mason’s beautiful 
pastorals have something of Millet’s strong sympathy with 
peasant life. Both artists were poets in their way— Mason, 
with happier instinct, preferring to dwell upon all that is 
loveliest and most graceful in thesimple country life; Mil- 
let, with sadder and profounder sympathy, recording its 
toils and hardships. 

Finally, two things in the conduct of this most inter- 
esting exhibition strike us as particularly deserving of 
praise and imitation—the labor which was bestowed upon 
the catalog in copious annotations and brief but useful 
biographical sketches of the artists, and the care exercised 
by the committee in selecting really characteristic and im- 
portant examples of almost every painter represented on 
the walls. 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM did well in arranging even 
as brief a course of lectures on the development of wood- 
engraving and etching as that delivered last week by Mr. 
Louis Fagan, of the British Museum, hefore the Museum’s 
pupils and many invited guests. Mr. Fagan’s talk on the 
two arts was elementary ratber than analytic, as was 
proper under the circumstances; and he confined himself 
to a brief, clear, historical résumé from the beginnings of 
the art to the sixteenth century, with remarkably success- 
ful and beautiful illustrations of his subject by the stere- 
opticon. The Lenox Lyceum (which is probably the worst 
building to lecture in iu the city, but a capital one for ex- 
hibitiug such stereopticon plates) held a large audience. 
In discussing German wood engraving Mr. Fagan might 
have laid proportionately more stress on Diirer and the 
illustration of Diirer’s most notable works, familiar as 
that topicis; and a further paragraph or so in relation to 
Schongauer and Wohlgemuth would not have been amiss. 
This and the frequent repetition, asifit were an undis- 
puted matter, of Holbein’s having had a hand in “ The 
Dance of Death”’ series, were points in the summary of 
wood-engraving to which exception could be taken. In 
the lecture on etching, Mr. Fagan alluded specially to 
Rembrandt, Meryon, Jacquemart, and Whistler. 


....In reply tonumerous questions from persons inter- 
ested in the newly imported Rubens, Rembrandt, Ruysdael 
and other pictures in the notable group we lately aoticed 
here, we are requested to say that applications to visit 
Mr. William Schaus’s private gallery, where they are, can 
be addressed to him at No. 30 Kast 38th Street. 








Sanitary. 


TUBERCULOSIS AND HOPEFUL EXPECTA- 
TIONS AS TO IT. 


Iris not surprising that the intimation that Dr. Koch 
has discovered a remedy for tuberculosis should have 
aroused the medical and non-medical world to a pitch of 
interest well nigh bord2ring on enthusiasm. Tubercular 
disease in one form or another destroys at least one-tenth 
of the human race. It is all the more serious because it 
especially invades young life after it has passed the first 
year, and before it reaches the age of fifty. Itis always to 
be remembered, however, that when we speak of tubercu- 
losis we include far more than phthisis pulmonalis, or 
what is generally known as consumption. We, for instance, 
include hydrocephalus, or dropsy of the brain; tabes mes- 
enterica, or consumption of the intestinal glands; scrofula, 
the skin disease known as “lupus,’’ and various local 
lesions of joints and bones, such as white swelling, etc. 
Some statistics before us lead us*to conclude that about 
oue-third of tubercular diseases are not specially mani- 
fested in the lungs. Anything that can ever mitigate the 
ravages of such a disease, or of any one of its manifesta- 
tions, will surely be a welcome boon to mankind. It is 
well for us to trace jast what has happened and what is 
known at this time, with the precaution that even a few 
days may lead to new developments. - 

It is to be premised, first of all, that the investigations 
are in unusually safe hands. Dr. Kovh himself is an ac- 
knowledged leader among bacteriologists, excelled by none 
in the painstaking caution of his methods. By themumber 
and extent of his manipulations, and bystaining and other 
processes he has originated, he has shown an amount of 





technical skill which has greatly aided his scientific capac- 
ity for experimental research. While many have differed 
and still differ from him in some details, no ove disputes 
with him the fact of his discovery of the bacillus tuber- 
culosis in 1881, and.of its very important and, as so many 
think, causative relation to tuberculosis. Step by step he 
bas aided in the elucidation of the tact that the bacillus of 
the two diseases in man and in the bovine species are iden- 
tical, and that it can be produced by inoculation. He has 
also been prominent in the contention that it is chiefly, if 
not entirely, conveyed by dried sputa and by the ingestion 
of tuberculous meat or milk. Io his recent address before 
the Berlin Ioternational Congress he 1s not so assertive as 
many have been as to its indestructibility when exposed 
for several hours to jight and air, and especially to direct 
sunlight. At the Congress he went no farther than to 
make special note of various aubstances that had been 
found to exert a destructive or inhibitive effect upon the 
bacillus outside of the body, and to express the hope that 
he was nearing the discovery of a substance which would 
limit the ravages of the disease. He has felt warranted 
since then to announce still further success in some more 
recent trials, and has called to his aid, for purposes of test 
and circumspection, some of the most distinguished of the 
German practitioners. The medical world is, therefore, in 
tke condition of expectancy, but as yet not so certain as 
some articles in the daily press would lead us to suppose. 
We think that all that can just now be fairly said is thus 
stated by the Keriin correspondent of the London Lancet: 

“Until Dr. Koch himself speaks it is not likely that any- 
thing certain will be known as to the results of his recent 
attempts to cure tuberculosis in the Charité Meanwhile, 
the following communication to the Posener Zeitung may 
be regarded as not improbable, and welcome as a flickering 
ray of light in utier darkness: 


** After having been successfully tried on animals for months 
past, Koch's experiments have now been tried on a considerable 
scale in the department of the Charité, of which Protessor Sena- 
tor isthe head. Patients in all stages of consumption, especially 
in tne first stages Of tuberculosis of the lung, have been sub- 
jected to the new treatment. The resalts are so satisfactory 
that Koch thinks the time has come for the fact of success to be 
communicated. That so eminently cautious an investigator 
has resolved to take this step is a factor of very considerable 
moment in judging of the matter, for even medical men are 
forced to rest content for the present with the scanty statements 
with which he has met the interest of the whole world in his 
investigations. Koch himself is said to have warned against 
exaggerated expectations. He deems it absolutely necessary 
that this method should be subjected tothe test of long expe- 
rience. Tne remedy is a substance consisting of weakened 
cultivations of tubercle baciili in combination with a metallic 
solution, and is applied by inoculation. It thus bears a certain 
resemblance to vaccine, but the difference lies in the circam- 
stance that vaccine is introduced into the healthy body. where- 
as Koch inoculates bodies already invaded by tubercle 
bacilli, so that his method is more analogous to Pasteur's 
attempts against anthrax and hydrophobia. Pastevur’s failures 
induce medical authorities to regard Koch's method with a cer- 
tain amount of skepticism, a skepticism which Koch himself 
will be the last to blame, for in this matter the only final test is 
practice. It ought to be remembered that vaccination has 
sometimes been tried with some success as a remedy on organ- 
isms suffering from genuine small-pox. Our excellent inform- 
ant bas had three such cases himself in his twenty years’ pra«- 
tice. In ail these cases, however, the disease was in its very 
first stages. Koch has begged even his most intimate friends to 
dispense with further communications regarding his method 
forthe present. He will publish his investigations and their re- 
sult asa whole, and for this purpose he will probably choose the 
form of a lecture, with demonstrations, in the Medical Society.’ 


The above account of the nature of Koch’s method is con- 
firnied and elucidated by the Pharmuaccutische Zeitung, 
which says: 


“*The method is probably inoculation, and it is likely that 
Professer Koch weakens a species of bacteria in its virulence by 
cultivation in animals, as tbat in the last generation it secretes 
no poisons injurious to the human organism, and, if introduced 
intothe blood passages of a person suffering from tuberculosis, 
checks the tubercle bacilli in their vitality, by ‘overgrowing ° 
them or by the harmless virus secreted byit. It is also possible, 
nay probable, that not the bacilli themselves but their virus is 
introduced into the blood passages.” 


The medical papers are maintaining strict reserve, and 
mention only Dr. Koch’s retirement from his professorial 
duties, and Professor Leyden’s utterance already reported 
by me.” 





Science. 


THERE are two classes of naturalists in studying evolu- 
tionary science—one regarding change in species as due 
more to environment than to an innate power tu change— 
the other regarding change asa part of an original law of 
development in which environment plays but a small part. 
The latter derives much comfort from monotypic families, 
where, from the want of fellow species to cross with, by- 
bridization, one of the factorsin environment, can have no 
place. Variation is found here to as great an extent as if 
the chance to cross had been affordedthem, A valuable 
contribution to this side of the story has just appeared from 
the pen of Theodor Holm, of the United States National 
Museum. He takes up the well-known tulip poplar, or 
Liriodendron, and illustrates a large number of forms of 
leaves from the almost round and lobeless, to the deeply 
sinuate and sharply truncated leaves. As there is but the 
one American species of tulip poplar, and the changed 
leaves are produced under equal conditions of environment, 
it would seem philosophical to refer the law of the change 
to an innate power. Mr. Holm’s paper will, also, throw 
doubt on the number of fossil species, many of which have 
been founded on a single leaf only. 


...-A few insects are viviparous, a familiar example be- 
ing the flesh fly, which lays eggs which hatch at the in- 
stant of their extrusion and deposition upon meat. None 
of the caddis flies, which belong to the order Trichoptera, 





had hitherto been known to produce their young alive. 
It appears, however, that Professor Wood-Mason, of Ben- 
gal, has discovered an Indian caddis fly which fell acci- 
dentally intoa glass of whisky, with the result that the 
moment the insect began to feel the effects of the alcohol 
there issued from the end of the abdomen in a dense cloud 
innumerable tiny living creatures, which wiggled convul- 
sively in the fluid for some seconds before they died. On 
examination they proved to be case-worms, tho, as it often 
occars in case-worms of the first stage, no tracheal gills are 
present. Itis named Notanatolica vivipara, 


.... It appears that the horse lives on the average twenty- 
five years, the ox fifteen or twenty, the lion about twenty, 
the dog ten or twelve, the rabbit eight, the guinea-pig six 
or seven years, These numbers all bear a similar propor- 
tion to the time the animal takes to grow its full size. But 
man, of all the animals, is the one that seldom comes up to 
his average. He ought, according to his physiological 
law, to live one hundred years, for five times twenty are 
one hundred; but instead of that he scarcely reaches, on 
the average, four times his growing period. ‘‘ The reason 
is obvious,” adds the English Mechanic, * man is not only 
the most irregular and the most intemperate, but the most 
laborious aod hard worked of all the auimals. 


... Lieut. H. B. Vaugban, ina report of his journey in 
Eastern Persia, published in the “Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society,’’ remarks that among the animals 
seen were snakes which “ used to climb bushes, and, hitch- 
ing their tails around a bough, would stick their bodies 
outin imitation of a withered branch and thus remain mo- 
tionless for hours. My servant said that they were wait- 
ing for a bird to come and perch on them, when they 
would immediately strike it.”’ If this be authentic, it as- 
cribes an amount of consciousness to the reptile which 
may be referred to the psychologists for consideration, 


...A remarkable fact has been conclusively demon- 
strated in regard to beet culture in Germany, that the 
longer the variety of beet root the smaller the percentage 
of sugar. The varieties most famous for a large percentage 
of sugar have the smaller roots. A poor crop, as it might 
be called, provided it is of a variety naturally with small 
roots, does not indicate a poor crop of sugar. 


...-Members of the recent Heilprin exploration party in 
Mexico assert that there is a species of moth so large in 
that country that some of them were shot at under the be- 
lief they were pigeons. 





Diblical Research. 


In the October number of The Babylonian and Oriental 
Record Mr. T. G. Pinches, of the British Museum, an- 
nounces the interesting discovery tnat the true pronuncia- 
tion of the name of the hero of the Chaldean epoch, which 
has hitherto provisionally read as Gisdubar, was really 
Gilgames. He is the same hero as the Nimrod of Genesis, 
the “mighty hunter before the Lord.”’ The name is found 
spelled out on a newly discovered syilabary. In The Acad- 
emy of November 8th, Prof. A. H. Sayce says that this 
name is evidently the same as that of Gilgamos, mentioned 
by Alian. who was the son of the daughter of Sakkhoras, 
King of Babylon. According to the story, Sakkhoras had 
been forewarned that he would be slain by his grandson, 
Sakkboras therefore imprisoned his daughter in a tower to 
prevent the prophecy from being fulfilled. There she gave 
birth to a child, who was flung from the tower but saved 
by an eagle while in mid-air, and brought up by a gar- 
dener. This connects the story. as Professor Sayce remarks, 
with the Greek story of King Acrisius, who had a similar 
warning by an oracle—that he would be killed by the son 
of his daughter Danae, whom he therefore shut up in a 
brazen tower, but who then had a son Perseus, whose 
father was Jupiter. The King, when he discovered the 
birth of the child, put mother and son in a box and com- 
mitted them to the ocean, from which they were saved. It 
is evident that the Greek story had its origin in the Baby- 
lonian story of Gilgames, and that thus both Perseus and 
Hercules had a common Oriental source, which accounts 
for the similarity in the record of them. It is very curious 
that the same number of The Babylonian and Ortental 
Record which contains the announcement of the discovery 
of the name Gilgames also contains an article by Dr. W. 
H. Ward, ia which two archaic Babylonian cylinders are 
figured, which give the picture of a boy on the back of au 
eagle with his arms around its neck. We here seem to 
have a pictorial representation of the story told by A¢lian, 
We are thus by degrees recovering the biography of Nim- 
rod, a portrait of whom is a familiar figure in Babylonian 
art. 





-..-Sir Henry Peek has a small collection of a dozen 
Babylonian tablets and twenty Babylonian and Assyrian 
cylinder seals, of which Mr. Theo. G. Pincbes, of the Brit- 
ish Museum, has prepared a handsomely printed descrip- 
tion accompanied by excellent photolithographic plates. 
Sir Henry Peek has done this service not only for the ad- 
vantage of scholars, but of workingmen, and it is bis babit 
to lend the collection for exhibition inconpection with tree 
lectures to workingmen. One of the cylinders, of a date 
probably as early as 2500 B c., is remarkable as containing 
the earliest known example of the figure of the sun with 
alternate rays of light and streams of water; another gives 
a lion fighting a buil, and between them an inscription in 
Phenician letters, ‘* Kada’’’; a third gives us the very rare 
figure of a child astride of a flying bird, carried up to the 
skies. Only one other cylinder is known with this design, 
and the myth on which it is founded is explained in this 
column as that of Gilgames, or Nimrod. The tablets are 
generally business records, the most interesting being one 
in which money is paid from the treasury of Sippara to 
repair a temple for King Nabonidus, the surface to be of 
colored or enameled brick. 
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.»»- It is only “ semi-occasionally’’ that Roman Catholic 
savants take part in the discussion of advanced biblical 
problems. Now and then a French scholar in whom the 
old spirit of Gallican liberty gains the upper hand contends 
for views not officially sanctioned by his superior. Genesis 
i bas for a twelvemonth been the subject of debate in 
some of these circles, the discussion being carried on in the 
Catholic journal, La Science Catholique. Pater Bourdais, 
professor in the Catholic Faculty at Angers, seeks to rec- 
oncile the geological theories of the day with the state- 
ments of Genesis by maintaiving that the days of creation 
in reality signify periods of many thousind years duration, 
so that the whole Hexameron covered the space of ayuar 
ter of a million of years. Moses, he thinks, drew from old 
Babylonian tradition, which recognized a ‘‘cosmic day” as 
embracing 43,200 years; so that the period covered by the 
account of creation, that of mau incladed, was 254 200. In 
the same journal Pater Harlez answers by maintaining 
that there are no exegetical or scientific reasons for under- 
standing by “days” in Genesis any period longer than 
twenty-four hours. 


Che Sunday-Fchool. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 7th. 


THE WALK TO EMMAUS.—LUKE XXIv, 13-27. 





Nores.—Luke is the only one who saved for us thisclear- 
cut cameo in the history of Christ. Altho but one evan- 
gelist tells of this beautiful meeting of the Master and his 
sorrowful disciples, yet the recital carries historical truth 
upoo its face. Kven Strauss himself, while endeavoring 
to make the Gospel-history conform to purely natural pro 
portions, could not deny the historic reality of to day’s les- 
son. And it is worthy of notice iv this counection how an 
unbeliever’s single admission of historical accuracy in any 
particular part of the Gospels logically invalidates the pre- 
tentious claims of his skepticism. ~** Two of them,” 
The name of one of these travelers was Cleopas. This is 
not. the Hebrew naine of John xix, 25, but an abbreviation 
of the Greek Cleopatros. He was probably a Gentile prose- 
Iyte. Astothe other, it may be conjectured that it was 
luke himself. He being the only narrator of this scene is 
an argument. This one sight of his Lord may have given 
him suffictent raison d’étre to write. “A village 
named Emmaus,”’—It would seem that Luke’s positive 
statement that the warm baths were about sixty furlongs 
away from Jerusalem; that is, about seven and a half 
miles, would lead easily to its identification. There can- 
not be many warm springs of sufficiently copious flow for 
use for bathing purposes withio that radius of Jerusalem 
to make confusion. Still, of all New Testament sites, this 
isleast known and most disputed, with the exception, per- 
haps, of Capernaum, It is strange that such eminent com- 
mentators as Eusebius and Jerome should identify our 
Emmaus with Nicopolis, twenty miles from Jerusalem. 
The narration is, of course, opposed on the face of it tosuch 
identification. Dr. Robinson, in spite of his noted critical 
acuteness, has fallen into the above view. But T'schokke, 
rector of the Austrian Pilgrim-house at Jerusalem, is con- 
vinced that this Emmaus must be the present el-Kubeibeh, 
nine miles northwest of Jerusalem, where the Franciscan 
monks have putit. This spot is im direct line 62% stadia 
from Jerusalem. Ir. Sepp thinks it must be at Kulonieh, 
four miles from Jerusalem, on the route from Ramleh. 
Williams fixes the spot at Kuriet el’ Enab, three hours 
from Jerusalem on the road to Jaffa. Dr. Thomson has 
taken up this view. Lately a Mrs. Finn, widow of a British 
Consul at Jerusalem, has fixed the place, where there is an 
existing warm spring, 1n the valley of Urtas, just sixty 
turlongs from Jerusalem, to the southwest of Bethlehem. 
The student can only make his own explorations, and'judge 
for himself, the next time he goes to Palestine. 

Instruction.—Walking together means talking together 
it is when two are together upon long walks or in quiet 
places that the confidences of the soul are apt to be poured 
forth. This being the case, the choice of a good walking 
companion isof primeimportance. But such a choice will 
not necessarily cast out the wicked or the weak. It de- 
pends entirely upon one’s strength of character whether 
one dare make a companion, even for an hour or so, of a 
person on a morally lower plane or not. The telepathic in- 
fluences of the soul are invisible, subtle, but as potent as 
the invisible wind; and their current tends from the strong- 
er to the weaker as water obeys the law of gravity. And 
as it is when there are no intervening disturbances 
that soul masters soul the easier, s> when two walk to- 
gether, influences toward each that neither have hitherto 
experienced are in operation. Villains have been converted 
by the hundred in such walks with pious men, and «lso at 
such periods the weak faith has had itstumble. Are you 
strong, then dare to choose the weak for your walking com- 
panion. Are you weak, then beware of choosing aught 
but the powerful of faith for your communion. 

Again, when two people choose to take their walk to- 
gether, whether for profit or amusement, let them not be 
ashamed to turn to religious topics as the last and best re- 
source. For as the soul and its immortality are of all sub- 
jects the most vital to practical living, so the frank dis- 
cussion of these topics is: necessary to the fundamental 
concepts of friendship or of helpfulness, One need not 
start a conversation by blurting out: ‘“‘ How’s your soul? 
Are you saved’ Fear damnation and join the Church!” 
but serious communing, the vehicle of the most enraptured 
thoughts, the highest flights of the imagination, will rise 
as steadily toward the problems which Christianity 
presents to mankind along with their solution in the per- 
son of Christ, as the flower rises out of the earth to greet 
its Maker and gladden the love of man. 

But there is one more condition necessary forthe draw- 
ing near of Christ. It is that in all discussion of spiritual 














topics, reason should be added to faith and love as an im- 
perative partner. It is the unfettered use of that faculty 
of judgment between the true and the false, the power 
which of all others eminently distinguishes man from other 
animals, that the inquirer, the communer or the teacher 
must use. Each one must weigh Christ for himself if he 
expects a personal salvation. A man is no longer a man 
when his only argument for doing or believing a thing is 
because A does it or believes it isso. Christ joins the rea- 
soner gladly on his way, and helps him over many a knotty 
theological problem. 

Christless thinkers, or rather non-thinkers, are no longer 
called Gentiles, but strangers. Set a man to reasonable 
thinkipg. and he melts from a stranger into a brother. 

We are slow to believe what we don’t want to, and quick 
to believe what our hearts desire. Apply reason, or what 
the Bible calls wisdom, and one must believe the truth in 
spite of inherited or acquired prejudices. 





Personalities. 


....The well-known Russian lyric poet, Alexei Platsch 
schejew, whose poetical jubilee was celebrated in St. Pe- 
tersburg with great pomp three years ago, bas suddenly 
become a millionaire. The poet belongs to an old aud no 
ble family. On account of his complication, along with 
Dostojewski, in the affair of the so-called Communist con- 
spiracy of 1849, he was condemned to death. Czar Nicho- 
las, howev r, moderated this severe sentence, and punished 
him with deprivation of his rights as a noble. His bravery 
in the Caucasus in 1856 gained him the favor of Alexander 
Il, who restored him to the privileges of his order. The 
death of a kinsman has put the poor poet and former Si- 
berian exile into the possession of more than 2,000,000 rubles, 
4.000 desjatinen of land in one of the best provinces in the 
Kmpire, and a splendid house in St. Petersburg. 


.A veritable portrait of Christopher Columbus is said 
to have been found quite lately in Genoa. It is dated 1501 
aud s'gued Lorenzo Lotti. So many portraits of Columbus 
are extant with claims to genuineness that the news will 
natarally arouse skepticism. Lotti went to Spain in 1501 
with an embassy from Venice and may have painted Co- 
lumbus at that time. The discovery took place while 
Gienoa was being ransacked for objects of all kinds appro- 
priate to the exhibition in honor of Columbus which Genoa 
will bold in 1892, There is nothing improbable in the ex- 
istence of a portrait at one time; but it is certainly sur- 
prising that nobody should have called attention to it be- 
fore, cousidering the well-known controversies regarding 
the discoverer. 


--Dom Pedro is living in Versailles in rather poor 
health, but is employing every moment of his time. A 
New York gentleman recently returned from Versailles 
called on the ex sovereiga while there. He found him tak- 
ing a greatinterest in art matters, and a daily visitor to 
the galleries. If he hears of a new picture apywhere, he 
goes tosee it. He also studies Hebrew and Sanscrit, tak- 
ing daily lessons from a noted German Professor, and fol- 
lows closely all the new developments in science. Heisa 
member of all the important scientific associations in 
Europe, and, taking one thing with another, he is about as 
constantly employed as when he was Emperorof Brazil. 


...The thirty-ninth birthday of the Mikado of Japan 
was celebrated at the Japanese Club in West Twenty- 
second Street, New York, with Oriental splendor. There 
was an elaborate Japanese banquet, lots of flowers, and a 
few speeches. In addition to celebrating the Mikado’s 
birthday, they had the pleasure of entertaining one of 
Japan’s most prominent army officers, Major-General 
‘Takinski Gamane, who is on his way home after making 
a study of the German army and its methods. He does not 
speak Eoglish, but he has a good command of German, and 
is recoguized as one of the most accomplished officers in 
the Japanese army 


....Tbe baton which the Emperor William gave to Mar- 
shal von Moltke, on his ninetieth birth lay, is a silver stick 
covered with dark blue velvet, ornamented with gold eagles 
and crowns. The ends are set with pearls, diamonds and 
rubies, and bear the dedication, ‘‘ The Emperor William II 
to General Field Marshal Count Moltke on his ninetieth 
birthday.’’ On the top isan eagle, with the imperial crown 
in diamonds and rubies, and at the bottom the letters “* W. 
R.” with a crown and jewels. The baton contains a docu- 
ment in which the Emperor expresses his warm feelings 
toward the Count. 


----Among the costly wreaths with which the Emperor 
Frederick’s mausoleum was filled on the day of its conse- 
cration, two artificial wreaths attracted much attention; 
the one, a wreath of silver laurel-leaves, sent by the Duch- 
ess of Sparta, the only one of the Emperor Frederick’s 
children who was not present on this occasion; the other, 
a wreath of gold oak leaves, dedicated by the King of Italy 
to ‘this best friend.” 


...-Emile Wauters, the foremost portrait painter in Eu- 
rope, has fitted up astudio in Paris, having had a tiff with 
King Leopold, which necessitated the change. The King 
wanted the artist tc paint his portrait from photographs 
and memory, but Wauters said he had too much respect 
for his reputation to paint a portrait ofa king, or any other 
man, in such a manner. 


-...Judge Cedercrantz, of Sweden, who was appointed 
Supreme Judge of Samoa by the King of Sweden, under 
the recent treaty between the United States, England and 
Germany, is expected to arrive in Washington a few days 
hence. He will have an interview with Secretary Blaine, 


and will probably reach his new post about the middle of 
December. 





Missions. 


PROTESTANT INDIAN MISSIONS. 





BY THE REV. R. J. CRESWELL. 





UNDER the heading of ** Priests among the Indians” very 
misleading statements, in reference to missionary work 
among the Indians in the United States, are being widely 
circulated through the press. These cousist of extracts 
from a one-sided paper on that theme, prepared by the Rev. 
Francis Crafts,a Roman Catholic priest of Jamestown, 
North Dakota. The design is to give the public the im- 
pression that the Catholic Church is the only missionary 
power at work among our Indians, and also to prejudice 
the popular mind against Indian Commissioner Morgan 
and his edacational policy. This is what he says: “‘ The 
Catholic Church alone has labored tosave them (the Indi- 
ans) from extermination.’’ What are some of the facts? 
Take the Dakota Indiaus, with the history of which this 
priest should be familiar. What is their present condi- 
tion? 

The Flandreau Band, in Moody County, South Dakota, 
own their own homes—-good homes and fine farms, well 
stocked, There is not a single Catholic Indian iu this set 
tlement. Every adult is a Protestant communicant—most 
of them are Presbyterians. Their superintendent is the 
Rev. John Eastman, a native Presbyterian minister of 
great power, in the prime of his life. Every child of school 
age isin school. The great ambition of the young men of 
this band is, not to become hunters and trappers, but min- 
isters and teachers of their iguorant brethren elsewhere. 

Sisseton Reserve, in Roberts County, South Dakota, con- 
taining one million of acres, is inhabited by 1,500 Sisseton 
aud Wahpeton Indiaus. There has never been a Catholic 
mission established on this reserve. The Indians them- 
selves Lave twice refused Archbishop Ireland permission 
to establish one among them. Very few of them are 
Catholics. The Rev. Stephen R. Riggs, of sainted memory, 
established Good Will Mission at this agency more than 
twenty years ago, and it has been ever since in efficient 
operation. It is now more prosperous than ever. It is 
supported by the Woman’s Board of the Presbyterian 
Church, It has 150 students in training. The Govern- 
ment also supportsa school here. Of the 382 children on 
the reserve, more than 300 are in school. But very few are 
absent whose physical condition will permit their attend- 
ance. Onor very near this reserve there are eight strong 
Presbyterian congregations and two small Episcopal 
churches. Some of these church edifices are very beauti- 
ful and commodious. These Indians own their own lands 
in severalty, are quiet, industrious and intelligent. There 
is considerable wealth among them and wiil be much 
more when the Government pays them their honest dues. 
(his fact partially explains the great anxiety of the Cath- 
olic ecclesiastics to force a Catholic mission at this late 
period upon the band. 

On the Fort Totten Reserve, near Devil’s Lake, in South 
Makota, the majority of the Iadians are Catholic in their 
faith, so far as they have any. Archbishop Ireland claims 
1: asa Catholic reserve altogether. Yet even here there 
are two Presbyterian congregations, with a good member- 
ship and many adherents. So strong is the Protestant 
sentiment here that they entertained, in 1886, the great 
annual Dakota Conference of Christian Indians. 

Very many year; ago the Presbyterian Church organized 
the Presbytery of Dakota for the management of this pe- 
caliarly blessed work. It now consists of fifteen Indian 
congregations. with 1,100 communicants, manned by native 
ministers and officers, having under their care and in effi- 
cient operation Sabhbath-schools, prayer-meetings, mis- 
sionary organizations, Y. M. C. A. and Christian Endeavor 
5 cieties—all the machiuery of the Presbyterian Church— 
in very efficient operation. The Congregational Associa- 
tion, organized more recently, comprises six congregations, 
as well organized, manned and equipped as their Presby- 
terian brethren are. These Indian Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists are very generous in the support of their 
local work, and also in sending the Gospel to their pagan 
brethren. Their average annual contribution to missions 
is more than one dollar per capita. A part of the fruitage 
of their missionary efforts is the establishment of a Pres- 
byterian church and mission stations in Manitoba among 
their people, who fled across the British line in 1862. Their 
Y.M.C. A. are just now establishing a mission, to be 
supported by the young men in the deep wilds of the great 
reservation. 

Besides these twenty-one organized churches, the Foreign 
Board of the Presbyterian Church and the American Mis- 
sionary Association have many schools and mission sta- 
tions at Greenwood, South Dakota; Santee, Nebraska, 
Poplar Creek, Montana, and at several points on the Sioux 
Reserve. They own a good mission press by which they 
provide a religious literature for the whole tribe. They 
publish a monthly journal, The Word Carrier, in both lan- 
“uages. They have prepared the Dakota Dictionary which 
was published by the Smithsonian Institute. But their 
crowning work was the translation of the whole Word of 
God into the Dakota tongue. It is published by the Amer- 
can Bible Society. What Catholic misssion ever did such a 
work as that for any tribe? Fully one-fifth of the Dakota 
tribe is now under the control of the missionaries of these 
two great Protestant denominations. Many young men 
and maidens are in their schools in training for ministers 
and teachers for their own people. The number and power 
of such are increasing very rapidly. The Episcopal Church 
ie, also, prosecutinga vigorous missionary work in behalf 
of this tribe. 

And what is true of the Dakotas is true, also, of the other 
Indian tribes in the United States. The Presbyterian 


Church has scores of Indian congregations enrolling 
thousands of communicants and thousands of children 
in her mission schools. Her interests are very great 
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in the Indian Territory, and she controls largely 
the missionary work among the Alaskans. The American 
Missionary Association has very many important missions 
insuccessful operation among our Indian tribes. The 
other great Protestant missionary organizations are also 
doing efficient service on these same lines. Protestant 
teachers, with open Bibles, are abroad among these tribes. 
Success is crowning the efforts of these missionaries of a 
pure faith. The Indians of our country will be Christian- 
ized in the near future, but not Romanized. 

The wise policy of Commissioner Morgau is simply this 
-—to extend and apply the American system of free schools 
to all our Indian population, and to do this very rapidly. 
He also favors the abolition of the anti-American and 
anti-Protestant system of contract schools. This system 
supports denominational schools by Government funds, 
and is to that extenta union of Church and State, and 
therefore should be speedily abolished. The Protestant 
missionaries in general heartily indorse Commissioner 
Morgan’s policy. The Catholics autagonize it, because it 
will cut them off from the public treasury to the amount of 
several hundred thousand dollars annually, and will 
eventually, by diffusing education generally among them, 
set the younger Indians to thinking for themselves. 

BUFFALO, N. D. 





School and College. 


THE next meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion will take place in Washington on December 2th, 
30th and 31st. The following program is announced: 

Inaugural Address: by Johu Jay, LL.D., President: 
Canada and the United States—From Historical Points 
of View: by Dr J. G. Bourinot, C. M. G., Clerk of the 
Canadian House of Commons: The Fate of Dietrich Flade: 
by Prof. George L. Burr, Coraell University; A Plea for 
Reform in the Study of Enyzlish Municipal History: by 
Charles Gross, Ph.D, Harvard University; Mirabeau’s 
Speech of May 20th, 1790: by F. M. Fling, Ph.D., Leipzig: 
The Liberal Student Movement in Germany from 1815 to 
1819: by Dr. Kuno Francke, Harvard University: Bismarck 
as the Typical German: by William G. Taylor, Esy , of 
New York City; The Formation of the French Constitu- 
tion: by Prof. Adolphe Cohn, Harvard University: How 
the Written Ballot came intu the United States: by Doug- 
las Campbell, E:q., New York City; A Virginia Bill of At- 
tainder—The Case of Josiah Philips: by Prof. William 
P. Trent, Uaiversity of the South, Sewanee, Tenn.: 
Amendments to the Constitution of the United States: 
by Herman V. Ames, A. M., Harvard University: 
The Constitational and Political Status of the Executive 
by Edward Campbell Mason; Responsible Government in 
Canada: by Dr. J. G. Bourinot, C. M.G., Clerk of Canadian 
House of Commons: The Historical Development of the 
Budget in the United States: by Ephraim D. Adams, Ph. D.; 
University of Michigan; The Yazo00 Land Companies: by 
Dr. Charles H. Haskins, University of Wisconsin: State 
Activities and Local Politics: by W. P. Willoughby, U. S: 
Department of Labor: Slavery in New York: by Edwin V. 
Morgan, A.B , Harvard University: Slavery in the District 
ot Columbia, the Policy of Congress and the Struggle for 
Abolition: by Mary Tremain, A.M.—Paper to be read by 
Prof. George E. Howard, University of Nebraska: The Col- 
ony at Roancke Island, An Historical Survival: by Stephen 
B. Weeks, Pa.D., University of North Carolina: Keport on 
Historical Studies at the South: by Prof. William P- 
Trent, University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn: Co opera- 
tion among the State Historical Societies: by Gen. C. W. 
Darling, Utica, N. Y.: The Organization of Historical Ma- 
terials: by W. H. Mace, M.A.. Cornell University; Is His- 
tory a Science’ by Prof. R. H. Dabney, University of Vir- 
ginia; The Philosophical Aspects of History: by Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Harris, Commissioner of Education; Importance of 
Geography to the Reader and Student of History: by Pres. 
D. C. Gilman, Johns Hopkios University: Webster's 
Seventh of March Speech: by James Schouler, Boston: 
The Teaching of History: by Edward Channing, Ph.D., 
Harvard University. 





....In the late discussion of the gymnasium question in 
the Prussian Parliament, the confessional statistics of the 
higher educational institutions of the country were offi 
cially presented. According to these, the total number of 
pupils in the 267 gymnasia and the forty pro gymnasia (not 
the real schools) in the last term was 94,047. Of these, 68 
per cent. were Protestant; 22.4 per cent., Catholic: 0.2 per 
cent.. other Christians; aud 9.4 per cent., Jews. Of the 
male population of Prussia, 64.2 per cent. are Protestant; 
34.2 per cent., Catholic; 0.8 per cent., other Christians: and 
1.3 per cent., Jews. The Protestants are thus represented 
in these schools a little above their percentage of popula- 
tion, the Catholics largely below theirs, and the Jews 
greatly above theirs. In another shape, the proportions 
are these: Of every 10,000 Protestants, 71.7 attend a 
higher institution of learning; of every 10,000 Catholics, 
44.3 attend; of every 10,000 other Christians, 47.9; but of 
every 10,000 Jews, no less than 489.3. In proportion, the 
Jews are represented with eight times the strength of all 
the Christians combined. Data like these go a good ways 
toward the explanation of the “anti Semitic” agitation. 


....Berea College, at Berea, Kentucky, is the peculiar 
school of that State and of the South. Its peculiarity lies 
in the fact that, like most schools at the North, it in- 
vites to the enjoyment of its advantages, all persons of 
worthy character. Last year the attendance, representing 
nineteen States, was made up of 198 colored students, 157 
white; 186 males, 169 females. The college classes this 
year have an enlarged attendance. A corps of seventeen 
instructors is regularly employed. The new president of 
the institution, Wm. B. Stewart, D.D., in his inaugural 
address, October 12th, discussed The Work and Claims of 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THE thirteenth year of the Symphony Society’s work 
began with Saturday night’s concert, this season’s first. By 
the by, for evident reasons, it would be a good idea if 
our musical societies adhered, in the printing of their pro- 
grams and apnouncements, to a regular and consecutive 
numbering of the concerts, not as merely this or that sea- 
son’s first or second or whatever one—but from the begin- 
Ding of a society’s existence and performances. The 
Philharmonic Society has always held to mentioning this 
important and convenient matter, and clearness in critical 
reference and record is assisted by it. In addition to the 
‘Heroic’ Symphony of Beethoven and Liszt’s “ Fest- 
kléogs”’ symphonic-poem (one ef the best of that uneven 
series of Lisztian composition, tho neither conspicuous nor 
freguently heard). Carl Goldmark’s new overture 
“Prometheus Bound” was performed. In merit as to ex 
pressing—or strongly implying—a group series of emo- 
tional and dramatic situations, and in its elaborate 
musical workmanship we put this fine work alongside of 
the composer's “‘Sakuntala’”’ Overture. The spirit of the 
two works is, of course, totally dissimilar—the spirit of 
Oriental love-drama and of Greek tragic drama ought to 
be. But Goldmark’s feeling for AZschylus 1s evidently as 
strong and accurate as is his feeling for Kalidasa legend- 
aryromance. In spirit and letter the new overture is a 
far more striking production than that for ‘‘ Pepthesilea.”’ 
It is written in E flat. It opens with a subdued introduc- 
tory Adagio, to which a fierce allegrosucceeds, A return 
to the first tempo introduces another subdued episode of 
great beauty, gradually developed into a crescendo for the 
fullorchestra of much impressiveness. The overture closes 
witha long alla breve passage, on which beautiful employ- 
ment is made of a short new subject, insignificeut in itself, 
but in Goldmark’s hands developed intosomething of great 
charm. In spite of the Greek theme there are touches of 
orientalism in the score; aud two souvenirs of ‘‘The Queen of 
Sheba!” occur somewhat amusingly, one melodic the other 
in instrumentation. In the original, the composer has made 
special use of the ventil-posaune, a trombone of the Sax 
family, for the absence of which in concert orchestras (as is 
apt to be the case) he, however, carefully has provided; and 
it was so performed on this occasion with no detriment 
worth considering. Altogether Goldmark’s new overture 
is intellectual, picturesque, solidly impressive, and a clear 
piece of musical thought and musieal writing from one 
of the great intelligences in his art of ourtime. Mr. The- 
odore Reichmann was the concert’s soloist—in better voice 
than usual, but still too prone to quit the key and to sing 
with his throat instead of bis chest. He was heard to ad- 
vantage in the fine air from ‘‘ Hans Heiling,’’ that he has 
made effective before now: but in his Schubert songs was, 
as he is apt to be, moreasentimentalist than an artist. Mr. 
Walter Damrosch conducted. 

Other musical incidents of the week were the following: On 
Monday evening, in Brooklyn, occurred the first of the series 
of orchestral concerts directed by Mr. Mortimer Wiske, with 
a program devoted to compositions by modern French com- 
posers; David Gounod, Bizet, Massenet, Delibes, Saint- 
Saens. Gillet, Thomas, Godard and Berlioz being rep- 
resented inthe bill. On Tuesday night, at Chickering 
Hall, the Philharmonic Club entered on a new season’s 
work with a well-attended concert of chamber music—a vio- 
lin-suite by Franz Ries, Bach’s A Minor Concerto for piano- 
forte, violin and flute. accompanied by string-quintet, and 
Beethoven’s Quartet No. 10, Opus 74. Mrs. W. C. Wyman 
gaveseveral vocal solos. Thesame afternoon an invitation 
pianoforte recital was given by Mr. Leopold Godowsky. 
a young player whose techvical abilities were considerably 
illustrated thereby. Mr. William J. Henderson’s first lec- 
ture on ‘‘ The Development of the Pianoforte,’’ before the 
New York College of Music, was delivered on the same af 
ternoon. Oa Thursday evening the Beethoven String Quar- 
tet gave its first concert for 1890-91, in Chickering Hall, with 
an interesting program thoroughly well performed. Bee 
thoven’s Quartet in E Minor, Opus 59, No. 2, and Dvorak’s 
Quintet, Opus 81, in A Major (for pianoforte and strings) 
were the numbers for the Club, Mrs. Gustav Dannreuther, 
pianist, assisting, and Miss Gertrude Griswold singing sev- 
eral songs by modern writers. 

The present week is prolific. The Musurgia Club gives its 
first concert on Tuesday evening. The seventh season of 
grand opera in German opens in the Metropolitan on 
Wednesday night, with Franchetti’s ‘ Azrael,’’ relatively 
a new work (of which we have spoken at some length); 
“Tannhauser’”’ will be sung as thesecond opera of the week 
on Friday evening; and “Azrael’’ will be repeated on Satur- 
day afternoon. The Oratorio Society will give their first con- 
cert for this year on Saturday night, preceded by the usual 


public rebearsal on Friday afternoon, singing ‘The Crea- 
tion,’’ cf Haydn and the double chorus * Two Festival and 
Commemoration Sentences,’ by Brahms. The Schubert 
Club, a new Ladies’ Society, that includes many of the best 
sopranos and contraltos in our local chorus, will be heard 
in a concert in the Lenox Lyceum next Monday uight, in 
a choice program, assisted by the New York Philharmonic 
Club. be Mendelssohn Glee Club will be heard by its 
invited guests on Friday evening. Next Thursday, at the 
Lenox Lyceum, the New York Chorus Society will 
start in for a new lease of public life and work. producing 
for the first time in this city Sullivan’s ‘‘ The Golden Veg- 
end” cantata. S:nareglia’s ‘‘Vassal of Szigeth,’’ the second 
novelty of the Metropolitan’s opera-prospectus, will be 
brought forward on Friday. The first public meeting of 
the Manuscript Society, that useful new organization of, 
and for, resident and non-resident American musicians and 
composers, will be given on the evening of December 10th. 
The following new and unpublished compositions have 
been selected by the Society for public performance on this 
occasion: Serenade for Strings, by 8S. G. Pratt; Concert 
Variations for Organ, Isaac V. Flagler: String Quartet, G. 
W. Chadwick; Song for Alto, with orcnestral accompani- 
ment, Homer N. Bartlett: a pianoforte composition, by 8S. 
B. Mills; Suite for Pianoforte and Orchestra, W. W. Gil- 
christ; Ballad, H. Rowe Shelley; Orchestral Scene, E. 8S. 
Phelps; a violoncello composition, by Arthur Foote; three 
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Wes of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE drivers in the various block-coal mines in Brazil, 
Ind., are out on strike for an advance from $1.871¢ to # a 
day. Day wages are determined by three tons for bitumi- 
nous and two and a half for block. Recently the price of 
the two grades was eq ualized while the wage standard re- 
mains unchanged. The block miners, owing to the change 
in mining rate, are working for less than the others, hence 
the strike. The Operators refuse the advance because of 
the yearly agreement. 








....The south-bound fast mail on the Illinois Central 
was wrecked at Kankakee, Ill, by crashing into a side- 
tracked passenger train. The firemen of the mail were 
crushed to death, and the engineer had his leg cut off, 


wma A plot was discovered among the Indians of the Pine 
Ridge Agency, whereby it was intended to allure General 
Brooke and his whole force into an ambush and shoot 
them down. 


....Mr. August Belmont, the well-known banker and 
politician, died at his home on Fifth Avenue, on the 24th 
instant. 


....-The Illinois Glass Company’s works at Alton were 
damaged to the extent of $100,000 by fire on Sunday last. 


....An epidemic of diphtheria is raging at Garver, Iowa, 
which is attributed to foul drinking-water. 


FOREIGN. 

....Prime Minister Crispi, in an electoral speech in Tu- 
rio, said that the Italian people were called upon to pro- 
nounce their verdict on the policy of the Government. He 
asserted that the Government had accomplished many in- 
ternal reforms and had conquered for Italy a position 
among the vations of the world that no one dare risk aban- 
doning. He would not presume to assert that the Ministry 
had fully attained the objects of its policy, for to the Gov- 
ernment of a great State that wished to live and not to 
vegetate such a thing as complete attainment was un- 
koown. Referring to Africa Siguor Crispi contended that 
the results obtained in a short time, and with feeble 
means, were most gratifying, promising an ample develop 
ment of the colonial commerce. He denied that he had 
followed a warlike European policy, and defended the 
fiuancial administration of the Government. 


....The returns of the election in Italy give the Govern- 
ment a large majority. The Government candidates have 
defeated the Opposition in several places now held by the 
latter. In Rome the Government bas secured four seats. 
In the fifth district of Rome Signor Barzilar, Irredentist, 
heads the poll. The election of all the members of the 
Government is assured. Premier Crispi is elected in three 
different cities, Palermo, Syracuse and Girzenti, The So- 
cialist, Costag, is defeated in Bologna. 


....A cable message received in the science observer code 
from the European Union of Astronomers. announces the 
discovery of a bright comet on the 17th inst, by Professor 
Zora, of the Observatory of Palermo, Sicily. The following 
was its position November 15th, 3963 Greenwich mean 
time: Right ascension, 5 hours 35 minutes 55 seconds: dec- 
lination, north 33 degrees 24 minutes 00 seconds. Its dally 
motion is right ascension minus 1 degree 25 minutes, north 
i7 minutes. 


....Mr. Harrison, Member of the House of Commons for 
the middle division’of Tipperary, and the other defendants, 
who are charged with assaulting the police at the time of 
the trial of Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien and several cther 
persons on charge of conspiracy, were arraigned at Clonmel 
on the 224, and were committed for trialat the Menai As- 
sizes in December. All the defendants were admitted to 
bail. 


....The election for rector of the University at Aberdeen 
took place on the 22d, and resulted in the choice of the 
Marquis of Huntty, the Conservative candidate, who re- 
ceived 430 votes, against %52 for Professor Bryce, the can- 
didate of the Liberals. 


...-A thousand dock laborers employed on the Garston 
dock, in London, struck on the 19th, owing to the dismissal 
by the company of a number of men who refused to load a 
boycotted steamer, 


...sA number of cigar-makers at Liegnitz, in Germany, 
have struck for higher wages. The strike excites special 
interest, owing to the fact that the emoloyer of the men is 
a Socialist. 


...-The plans of the Fortress of Cracow, on the left bank 
of the Vistula, have been stolen and sold to Russia, The 
suspected thief is a clerk in the engineer corps, and he has 
been arrested. 


.... Two Nihilists were arrested in Paris on the charge of 
being implicated in the manufacture of bombs, for which 
a number of other Nihilists were receutly arrested, 


. ..The urn hall of the Berlin Crémation Society, in the 
Friedrichsfeld churchyard, was consecrated’ in the pres- 
ence of the municipal authorities. 


....Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the United States Minister, ac- 


comp nied by Mrs. Reid, left Paris for a two months’ tour 
of Turkey and Egypt. 

....The reports which have been circulated in London 
and Paris of an epidemic of typhoid fever at Nice are pro- 
nounced false. 


....-Emperor William has decorated Professor Koch with 
the grand cross of the Order of the Red Eagle. 


...-The River Neva is frozen, and navigatien is therefore 
closed for the season. 
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FARM AND GARDEN 


THANKSGIVING. 





O give thanks unto the Lord ; for he is good ; 

For his mercy endureth forever. 

Enter his gates with thanksgiving and into his courts with 
praise. 

Be thankful unto him, and bless his holy name. 

1 will give thanks unto the Lord with my whole heart, 

In the council of the upright, and in the congregation, 


Thou crownest the year with thy goodness, 

And thy paths drop fatness, 

I will offer to thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving, 

And will cali upon the name of the Lord. 

1 will pay my vows unto the Lord ; 

Yea, in the presence of ail his people ; in the courts of the 
Lord's house, 

In the midst of thee, O Jerusalem. 


Thou shalt eat the labor of thine hands ; 

Happy shalt thou be, and it shall be well with thee. 

Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine in the innermost parts 
of thine house ; 

Thy children like olive plants about thy table, 

Thou shalt see the good of Jerusalem a't the days of thy 
life ; 

Yea, thou shalt see thy children's children. 

The eyes of ali wait upon Thee ; 

And Thou givest them their meat in due season, 

Thou openest thy hand ; 

And satiafiest the desire of every living thing. 


Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem. 

Praise thy God, O Zion. 

For he hath strengthened the bars of thy gates, 
He hath blessed thy children within thee ; 

He maketh peace in thy borders ; 

He filleth thee with the finest of the wheat, 





Go your way, eat the; fat, and drink the sweet, and send 
portions unto him for whom nothing is prepared ; for this 
day is holy unto the Lord ; neither be ye grieved, for the joy 
of the Lord is your strength. 


Let the people praise thee, O Lord ; let all the people praise 
thee. 

Our thanks go up to God at this Thanksgiving season, 
not for ¢xtraordinary mercies, but for the ordinary 
goodness of his hand, There has been no peace after 
war, no respite after pestilence, no escape from a great 
danger. Blessed is that people which bas no extraordi- 
nary experiences, but which develops in peace and pros- 
perity and abundance the course of its own uneventful 
history! 

So we lift up holy hands, on this our day of praise, 
to the Father in Heaven for the plenty that has crowned 
our labors, for the abundant harvests from our fields, 
for the opportunity of work and the fruits of toil. We 
thank him for the progress of the arts and eciences, for 
the extension of railroads and all means of intercom- 
munication and helps to brotherhood which unite our 
nation into one fellowship. We thank him for the 
progress of learning, for the prosperity of our schools, 
for the advance of invention, and all those progressive 
steps by which the comforts of the rich are distributed 
to all the people. For this peaceful progress of civili- 
zation we owe many thanks to God. 

For the success of our churches, fur souls converted, 
for the self-denial which has characterized many 
who have worked in this and other lands for the king- 
dom of God, we thank his holy name. We see that the 
Lord’s kingdom is really coming in the earth, that all 
the forces of religion and knowledge and culture and 
commerce are banded together in the service of Christ: 
and that thus the kingdom of God is come down to 
men. For this we are profoundly grateful, and we offer 
praise to him in his churches. 

But most nearly in our family festival do we hold to 
our heart the love of parents and children, husband and 
wife, brother and sister, kindred and friends. It is a 
day of household joy, peaceful restful and glorious. 
We would bave our households come together from dis- 
tant homes, joining once more their hearts in love to 
each other and to God. And so we add our lesser voice 
of summons to that spoken by our Chief Magistrate, 
who, in these wise and weighty words, bids us sanctify 
this day, and to-day worship God with Thanksgiving: 


** By the grace and favor of Almighty God the people of 
this Nation have been led to the closing days of the passing 
year, which bas been full of the blessings of peace and the 
comforts of plenty. Bountiful compensation bas come to 
us for the work of our minds and of our hands in every de- 
partment of human industry. 

‘Now, therefore, I, Benjamin Harrison, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby appoint Thursday, the 
27th day of the present month of November, to be observed 
asa day of prayer and thanksgiving; and I do invite the 
people upon that day to cease from their labors, to meet in 
their accustomed houses of worship, and to join in render- 
ing gratitude and praise to our beneficent Creator for the 
rich blessings he has granted to us as a Nation, and invok- 
ing the continuance of his protection and grace for the fu- 
ture. I commend to my fellow-citizens the privilege of re- 
membering the poor, the homeless and thesorrowful. Let 
us endeavor to merit the promised recompense of charity 
and the gracious acceptance of our praise. 

‘In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

‘*Doneat the City of Washington, this eighth day of No- 
vember, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety, and of the independence of the United 
States the one hundred and fifteenth. 

“BENJAMIN HARRISON. 

‘* By the President: 

** JAMES G. BLAINE, Secretary of State.” 


- 
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HAPPY THE LAND WHERE THE BARDS 
LIVE LONG! 


THE legend of Homer describes him as old and blind 
singing the songs which molded the manners, the relig- 
ion, the laws, of Greece. England’s Laureate sits ‘‘ be- 
side the silent sea ‘‘ waiting” the muffled oar and sings 
songs which move the hearts of men. 

Our own Whittier, anointed with years and Time, 
chants in our edition to-day another psalm of life which 
in its different way is Whittier’s version of Tennyson’s 
‘* Crossing the Bar.” 

‘* The Last Eve of Summer,” which we publish to-day, 
is a glance backward as well as forward. It is full of 
the echoes and reflections of the poet’s life, of his meg- 
sage, his faith, his present peace and hope. The notes of 
war which in troublous times stirred the nation like a 
trumpet die out in these peaceful meters. The fierce 
justice which vibrated in the stern music of ‘“‘ Skipper 
Ireson’s Ride” is softened into thankful retrospection. 
We hear again the Psalm in which he sang in earlier 
days: 








“1 plovgh no more a desert land 
To harvest weed and care; 
The manna dropping from God's hand 
Rebukes my painful care. 


“I break my pilgrim staff—l lay 
Aside the toiling oar; 
The angel sought so far away 
I welcome at my door.” 





In this ‘‘ Last Eve of Summer” the same Christian 
philosophy guides his mind which wrote 
“ That all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 
And all the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm ”’: 


or this: 
** And so the shadows fall! apart, 
And so the west winds play, 
And all the windows of my heart 
I open to the day ”; 
and this: 


“| know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air: 
| only know I cannot drift 
Keyond his love and care.”’ 
Long may he live our Bard, anointed with years and 
Time, to sit upon the shore and sing of 
“The light that never was on sea or land ”— 

the light which, shining clear and strong in bis own 
mind, has so often proved the better guide in troubled 
times, 


_ 


PROGRESS OF THE NEGRO. 








It is a significant fact that no voice is heard from the 
South or in any other quarter claiming that there is any 
backward movement among the Negroes. All obzerv- 
ers may not agree that they are making rapid progress 
in education, in habits of industry and providence, and 
in morals and religion. There may possibly be those 
who do not believe that the Negro is making any prog- 
ress whatever. But almost all the reports we receive 
from the South, from whatever source they may come, 
bear testimony to the fact that the Negro is improv- 
ing. 

There is no longer any question, except in  preju- 
diced minds, that the Negro 1s capable of education. It 
is not so very mapy years ago since a conference of 
Northern teachers in Freedmen’s schools was held in the 
South to discuss the question whether the Negro was 
capable of being educated. That question was long ago 
settled, and settled for all time. On the average the 
Negro child gets along in school about as rapidly as the 
average white child. If he has a little less natural ca- 
pacity than the white child, he has in many cases a more 
eager desire to learn. Everywhere the colored people 
are anxious to have good schools, and to give as thorough 
an education as possible to their children. Where the 
public school advantages are limited to a single term it 
is a common thing for colored citizens to meet 
together and subscribe the necessary sum of money 
to continue the school for a longer period. 
No university, or college, or seminary, finds 
any difficulty in gathering enough students to oc- 
cupy all their accommodations. They are so anxious 
for an education that they are willing to make great 
sacrifices in order to obtain it. An incident significant 
of this feeling is given of a colored lad in South Care- 
lina. He has a sister in Allen University, at Columbia. 
A short time ago he came from his country home to 
visit the school and see his sister. He was so impressed 
by what he saw and heard that, before he left, with a 
glad and eager voice he said to her: ‘‘ Sister, you sha’n’t 
go into the cotton field any more. You shall stay here. 
I will hoe your row and mine too.” 

It is believed that if the Tillman government should 
refuse to make any appropriations for the education of 
the colored people of South Carolina, the colored people 
themselves would keep these schools open by personal 
subscriptions. Bishop Arnett, of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, says that he has called many meet- 
ings of colored people in the South for this purpose, and 
the money asked for is always quickly subscribed. Some 
give as much as one hundred dollars, otbers fifty, some 
twenty-five, and many smaller sums, 

It is quite certain, also, that the Negro has advanced 
very greatly in industry and thrift. The results are to 
be seen everywhere. The largest truck farmer in Flor- 
ida isacolored man, Ben Martin, a former slave in 
South Carolina, owns his master’s plantation, the plan- 
tation that belonged to his master’s son, and two or 
three other plantations. Another Negro in South Caro- 
lina is often pointed out on the street as a man having 
a bank account of $20,000 to his credit. As an indica- 
tion of the increase of thrift on the part of the Negro, 
he is building better homes. Instead of the log cabin, 
the shed or the shanty, in which he used to live, he is 
now erecting improved houses, which are known in 
some parts of the South as ‘‘ Yankee” houses. He is 
learning a new gospel—the gospel, as it is called, of the 
three books—the spelling-book, the bank-book and the 
Bible. 

As they increase in culture and in thrift, get their 
own homes, their own farms, their own plantations, 
their own orange groves, they acquire influence and 
standing in the communities in which they live. Educa- 
tion and wealth command the respect of everybody. 
These means also tend to help the Negro to secure his 
civil rights. Weare assured that in Florida the railroads 
carry more colored than white passengers. The result 
is that the railroads are more careful to provide good 
accommodations for the colored people. Every train 
now has, besides its smoking car, in which white and 
black mingle on equal terms, at least two other first-class 
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cars—one for the colored people in which the whites 
are not allowed to intrude, and one for the white people 
in which the colored people are not allowed to intrude. 
This is true of the very road which a few years ago,ejected 
the venerable B shop Payne because he would not consent 
to gointothe smoking car. Bishop Arnett, who was re- 
cently invited to address a large colored assembly in Flor- 
ida, was taken thither in a private car of one of the chief 
ofticers of the road and received every consideration that 
a distinguished guest could have. This was not done 
out of love to his race, but simply on commercial 
grounds. The fact that he was to speak would attract 
a great many colored people, and the revenues of the 
road would be increased thereby. 

While, therefore, the Negro in the South is most 
shamefully oppressed po‘itically, he is steadily rising in 
powerand influence. Education, habits of thrift, higber 
moral ideas, accumulation of property, and religion, 
will yet conyuer for him the place he would occupy in 
the social and political scale. 
a 


DE QUINCEY’S “SUSPIRIA DE PROFUNDIS.” 








WE publish this week, ‘**Tbe Dark Interpreter,” the first 
of four papers recently discovered, which were written by 
De Quincey for his famous series of ‘* Suspiria de Pro- 
fundis.” Dr. Japp, author of a Life of De Quincey, 
and transcriber and editor of the new-found manu- 
scripts which we are publishing, gives us the story of 
the ‘* Suspiria,” of which we make use here. 

The finale to the first part of the ‘ Suspiria,” as we 
find from a note of the author’s own, was to include 
‘*The Dirk Interpreter,” ‘‘ The Spectre of the Brocken,” 
and *‘ Savannah-la-Mar.” The references to ‘‘The Dark 
Interpreter” in the latter would thus become intelligible, 
as the reader is not there in any sense informed who 
‘The Dark Interpreter” was; and the piece, recovered 
from his manuscripts and now printed, may thus be 
regarded as having a special value for De Quincey stu- 
dents, and indeed for readers generally. The master 
idea of the ‘‘ Suspiria” is the power which lies in suffer- 
ing, in agony unuttered and unutterable,to develop the 
intellect and the spirit of man; to open these to the in- 
effable conceptions of the Infinite and to some discern- 
ment otherwise impossible of the beneficent might that 
lies in pain and sorrow. De Quincey seeks his symbols 
sometimes in natural phenomena, oftener in the creation 
of mighty abstractions; and the moral of all may be set 
forth in the burden of *‘ The Daughter of Lebanon,” that 
‘* God may give by seeming to refuse.” Prose-poems, as 
they have been called, they are deeply philosophical, 
presenting under the guise of phantasy the profoundest 
laws of the working of the human spirit in its most ter- 
rible disciplines; and asserting for the darkest phenom- 
ena of human life some compensating elements as awak- 
eners of hope and fear and awe. The sense of a great 
pariah world is ever present with him: a world of out- 
casts and of innocents bearing the burden of vicarious 
woes; and thus it is that his title is justified—Suspiria 
de Profundis: **Sighs from the Depths.” 

We find De Quincey writing in his Prefatory notice 
to the Enlarged Edition of the ‘Confessions ” in Novem- 
ber, 1856: 


** All along I had relied upon a crowning grace, which I 
had reserved for the final page of this vclume, in a succes- 
sion of some twenty or twenty-five dreams and noon day 
visions, which had arisen under the latter stage of opium 
influence. These have disappeared; some under circum- 
stances which allow me a reasonable prospect of recover- 
iug them; some unaccountably, and some dishonorably. 
Five or six I believe were burned in a sudden conflagration 
which arose from the spark of a candle falling unobserved 
amongst a very large pile of papers ina bedroom, where I 
was alone and reading. Falling not on, but amongst and 
witbin the papers, the fire would soon have been ahead of 
conflict, and by communicating with the slight woodwork 
and draperies of a bed, it would have immediately enveloped 
the latbs of the ceiling overhead, and thus the house, far 
from fire engines, would have been burned down in half an 
hour. My attention was first drawn by a sudden light 
upon my book; and the whole difference between a total 
destruction of the premises and a trivial loss (from books 
charred) of five guineas, was due to a large Spanish cloak. 
This, thrown over and then drawn down tightly, by the aid 
of one sole person, somewhat agitated, but retaining his 
presence of mind, effectually extinguished the fire. 
Amongst the papers burned partially, but not so burned as 
to be absolutely irretrievable was the ‘ Daughter of 
Lebanon,’ and this I have printed, and have intentionally 
placed it at the end, asappropriately closing a record in 
Which the case of Poor Ann the Outcast formed not only 
the most memorable andthe most suggestively pathetic in- 
cident, but also that which, more than any other, colored— 
or (more truly [ should say) shaped, molded and remolded, 
composed and decomposed—the great body of opium 
dreams.”’ 

After this loss of the greater portion of the ‘“‘Suspiria” 
copy, De Quincey seems to have become indifferent in 
some degree to their continuity and relation to each 
other. He drew the ‘ Affliction of Childhood” and 
‘* Dream Echoes,” which stood early in the order of the 
‘‘Suspiria ” into the ** Autobiographic Sketches,” and 
also the ‘‘ Spectre of the Brocken” which was meant to 
come somewhat later in the series as originally plarned, 
and, as we have seen, he appended ‘‘ The Daughter of 
Lebanon” to the “ Opium Confessions” without any 





reference save in the Preface to its really having formed 
part of a separate collection of Dreams. 

From a list found among his manuscripts we are able 
to give the arrangement of the whole as it would have 
appeared had no accident occurred, and all the papers 
been at hand. Those followed by an asterisk are the 
ones now recovered; while those with a dagger were re- 
printed either as Suspiria or otherwise in Messrs. Black’s 
Editions. 

SUSPIRIA DE PROFUNDIS. 
1. Dreaming.t+ 
. The Affliction of Childhood.+ 
Dream Echoes.+ 
3. The English Muil Coach.+ 
1. The Glory of Motion. 
2. Vision of Sudden Death. 
3. Dream-Fugue. 
4. The Palimpsest of the Human Brain.} 
5. Vision of Life.+ 
6. Memorial Suspiria.+ 
7. Levana and our Ladies of Sorrow.+ 
8. Solitude of Childhood.* 
9. The Dark Interpreter.* 

10. The Apparition of the Brocken.+ 

11, Savannah-la-Mar.+ 

12. The Dreadful Infant. (There was the glory of In- 
nocence made perfect; there was the dreadful 
beauty of infancy that had seen God.) 

13, Foundering Ships. 

14. The Archbishop and the Controllor of Fire. 

15. God that didst promise. 

16. Count the Leaves in Vallombrosa. 

17. But if I submitted with resignation, not the less I 
searched for the Unsearchable; sometimes in 
Arab Deserts, sometimes in the Sea. 

14. That ran before us in Malice. 

19. Morning of Execution. 

20. Daughter of Lebanon.+ 

21. Kyrie Eleeison. 

22. The Princess that lost a single seed of a Pome- 
granate.* 

23. The Nursery in Arabian Deserts. 

24. The Halcyon Calm and the Coffin. 

25. Faces! Angels’ Faces! 

26. At that Word. 

27. Oh, Apothanate that hatest Death, and cleansest 
from the Pollution of Sorrow. 

28. Who is this Woman that for some months has fol- 
lowed me upand down? Her face | cannot 
see, for she keeps forever behind me. 

29. Who is this Woman that beckoneth and warneth 
me from the place where she is, and in whose 
eyes is woful remembrance’ I guess who 
she is.* 

30. Cagot and Cressida. 

31. Lethe and Anapaule. 

32. Ob, sweep away, Angel, with angelic Scorn, the 
dogs that come with curicus eyes to gaze. 

Thus of the thirty-two Suspiria intended by the au- 
thor, we have only nine that received bis final correc- 
tions, and even with those now recovered, we have only 
about one-half of the whole, presuming that those 
which are lost, or remained unwritten, would have aver- 
aged about the same length as those we have. To those 
who have studied the Suspiria as published, how sug- 
gestive many of these titles will be! ‘* Count the Leaves 
in Vallembrosa,” what phantasies would that have con- 
jured up! the lost, the apparently wasted of the leaves 
from the tree of human life, and the possibilities of use 
and redemption! De Quincey would there, doubtless, 
have given us under a form more or less fanciful or 
symbolical, his reading of the problem: 

“Why Nature out of fifty seeds, 
So often brings but one to bear.” 

The case of the Cagotes, the Pariahs of the Pyrenees, 
as we know from references elsewhere, excited his curi- 
osity as did all of the pariah claes, and much engaged his 
attention; and in the ‘‘ Cagot and Cressida” Suspiria we 
should probably have had under symbols of mighty ab- 
stractions, the Vision of the Pariah World and the World 
of health and outward fortune which scorns and ex- 
cludes the other, and partly, at all events, actively dooms 
it to a living death, in England of to-day, as in India of 
the past, and in Jewry of old. where the leper was 
thrust outside the wall to wail ‘‘ Unclean! Unclean!” 


> 
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A CONFERENCE ON RELIGION AND PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


WE give an account elsewhere of a conference held in 
this city, called by a Presbyterian Synodical Committee, 
to advocate the definite elementary teaching of re- 
ligion and morals in our public schools. The control of 
the conference represented the views of those who be- 
lieve that the Bible (Protestant version) should be read in 
public schools, and that children should there be taught 
elementary Christian morals, based on the doctrine of 
God and the awards of the future world. A very active 
Presbyterian committee, devoted to this object, visited 
the various denominational meetings of the State, and 
secured delegates from many af them to attend their 
conference. Some failed or refused to respond; but an 


interesting weeting was beld, in which most of the 
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speakers were in full sympatby with the purpose of the 
organizers. 

We do not believe in the purpose aimed at by this 
conference. We do not believe in putting either relig- 
ion or sectarianism in the public schools, Their pur- 
pose is secular, as we have shown very fully, and ina 
long series of articles by Dr. Spear which we published 
some years ago. Wecan trust the Church to teach re- 
ligion; we cannot trust the State. 

It may be considered as practically settled, whatever 
this conference of belated and excellent gentlemen may 
say, that religion is not to be taught in the public 
schools; that it is not the purpose of the public schools 
to teach religion; that the public schools are in their 
primary intention purely secu'ar, as much 80 as a shoe 
shop or a woolen factory. It is settled by the American 
people that religion is left to the family and to the 
Church, left wholly and utterly and finally. We may 
talk otherwise, but it is mere academic talking. The 
question is already settled, and settlei right. The 
American people will not trust the State to teach 
religion; that is a matter between the individual and 
his God. If there are certain children who are ‘not 
taught religion in their homes, the State does not as- 
sume to teach them; it leaves that wisely to the Church 
to bring what influence it can to bear upon those chil- 
dren. That is the safest way and the only truly effect- 
ive way. 

The question of teaching morals is quite another one. 
Now morals and religion are two different things. 
Religion has to do with one’s relation to God; morals 
have to do with one’s relation to his fellow-men, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart” is relig- 
ion: ‘* Thou sbalt love thy neighbor as thyself” is mor- 
als. Religion may depend upon morals, and much more 
morals may depend upon religion; but they are not in- 
separable. 

Now it is for the interest of the State to have good 
morals. If it has no real relation to religion, it does 
have a real relation to character; Lut morals must be 
kept distinct and separate from the religion. It is not 
any part the duty of the State to teach religion under 
the pretense of teaching morale. 

Should, then, morals be taught in the public echools? 
The proper province of the public schools is to teach 
secular learning—reading and writing and arithmetic, 
and to make intelligent citizens. If it does more than 
this, if in addition to intellectual it also gives moral in- 
struction, this is to be done not asa primary object but 
incidentally. It is impossible to teach reading or writ- 
ing or arithmetic well witbout giving some moral 
training. Attention and self-restraint and diligence 
are part of the discipline of study, and they at 
least are taught to every good pupil. It is not that 
the teacher’s object is first to secure these virtues, 
but the virtues come incidentally, but necessa- 
rily. We do not sufficiently appreciate the immense 
value which schools possess in the culture of the moral 
nature, by the habits of diligence and application which 
they inculcate. It is a fact which has been proved 
abundantly by statistics and will be supported by 
inquiry, that an educated community is more moral 
than an uneducated one, that the percentage of morals 
falls as the percentage of illiteracy goes up. A boy 
who has learned to work in school is more likely 
to earn aliving honestly when he grows up, He has 
learned to apply himself. He has learned obedience and 
self-control. He has learned to look forward and be 
provident, and to work with a view to what he expects 
to secure. Whileit is true that intelligent crimes can 
only be performed by intelligent people, it is also true 
that the bulk of crimes, those of violence and rapine and 
lust, are not intelligent crimes, and that non-intelligent 
people are more likely to be guilty of them, and statis- 
tics bear out this conclusion. 

And this is only asmall part of the moral instruction 
which cannot help being given incidentally, but con- 
stantly, in a good public school, which keeps good order, 
and has good, moral teachers, but which professes only 
to give secular instruction. 

——EE———— ——— — 


Cditorial Votes. 


THis is our Thanksgiving number: and we add to it 
twelve extra pages, of which four are thecover. A part of 
this extra space, but far from all of it, is given to adver- 
tisements. The poems of the day are by the veteran Whit- 
tier, F. T. Palgrave, the English critic and poet, Joaquin 
Miller, and Rose Terry Cooke. We do not believe thatany 
of our magazines of the month can show a more attractive 
chaplet of verse. Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, gives 
a lay sermon on Thank«giving Day; Bishop Huntington 
and Dr. Howard Crosby both treat of the same subject from 
the religious side. We call special attention to the first 
of the newly discovered papers under the heading of 
“ Suspiria De Profundis,” by Thomas De Quincey, and we 
speak of them more fully in another editorial. Commis- 
sioner Ballington Booth, who commands the United States 
forces of the Salvation Army, treats of its means and meas- 
ures; Joha Jay resents some charges against his facts and 
figures op parochial ecbools; Dr. Duryea correcte some 
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statements about the Nebraska election; Olive Thorne Mil- 
ler gives one of her exquisite articles on birds, her special 
subject being the most poetical of all our birds, the bob- 
olink; Dr. G. F. Pentecost comments on one of the last let- 
ters written by Johns). C. Abbott; Susan Coolidge describes 
Norwegian Fiords; Henry C. Lea asks if there is a Roman 
Catholic Church; Maurice Thompson discusses Art and 
Responsibilities; Graham R. Tomson comments on the 
writings of Charlotte M. Yonge; William C. Ward de 
scribes an Art Exbibitionin London; Dr. McGrew gives an 
account of the closing week of the Methodist General Mis- 
sionary Committee; and there are a number of other mis 
sionary and literary articles published editorially besides 
the departments which are so full as to crowd hard on the 
advertisements. And we must not omit to mention the 
Thanksgiving stories by Rebecca Harding Davis and Helen 
KE. Smith. Altoyvether a feast. 


It issaid in the Epistle to the Hebrews that ‘through 
faith we understand that the worlds were framed by the 
word of God, so that things which are seen were not made 
of things which do appear.” (Heb, x1, 3.) Itis also said 
in the Epistle to the Romans that ‘‘the invisible things of 
him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even his eternal 
power and Godhead; so that they are without excuse.” 
(Rom. i, 20.) Both of these passages refer to the great fact 
of creation by the power of God. The passage in Hebrews 
treats this fact as an object of faith. Itis“*through faith,” 
and not by observation and experience, that “‘we under. 
stand” or apprehend “that the worlds were framed by the 
word of God.”’ This was said to persons who had knowl- 
edge of the record of creation as contained in the Book of 
Genesis, which record declares that “‘in the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.’”’ (Gen.i,1.) Itisto 
this knowledge that the inspired writer in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews manifestly refers. It is by knowing and be- 
lieving the record of creation that “through faith we un- 
derstand thatet-he worlds were framed by the word of God,” 
The record makes God the great Creator of “‘the heaven 
and the earth’’; and faith in the record accepts and affirms 
this fact, and thus knows or understands the fact. This 
exercise of faith 1s referred to as one of the illustrations of 
the definition of faith, considered as ‘‘the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.’”’ Such 
faith deals with the problem of creation as a recorded reve- 
lation from God. The passage quoted from the Epistle to 
the Romans, tho referrivg to creation, is entirely dif- 
ferent in the stand-point from which it proceeds. The 
Apostle’s object, in this passage, was to show that the 
heathen, tho igporant of the Mosaic record of creation and 
of the whole Jewish Scriptures, and hevce, baving no such 
means either to guide or assure their faith, are, neverthe- 
less under the light of Nature, morally bound to discern 
the existence and attributes of God ‘from the creation of 
the world,’’ and that if they fail to do so, ‘‘they are with- 
out excuse.’’ This reasoning has nothing to do with a su- 
pernatural revelation of creation and of God as the Crea- 
tor, since it deals with the problem only as it exists simply 
at the bar of natural reason, without any such light or in- 
spired testimony on the subject. The two passages are 
different, but not contradictory. Inthe one we have the 
cosmogony of faithin the record of creation as given ip 
the Word of God and upon his authority; and in the other 
‘the invisible things’’ of God are considered as being 
manifested by “the things that are made,” and so mani- 
fested as to make men responsible for the knowledge of his 
existence and attributes. The reference in the one passage 
is to what Gol teaches in his Word; andio the other the 
reference is to what he teaches by bis works. We read the 
one and believe. Wereason from the other, and are bound 
to believe. 


THE defeat of Prohibition in Nebraska has beeu cele- 
brated in Omaha with a banquet, given to the “ Anti- 
Prohibition Baoner Bearers,’’ Punch au Rum and other 
brands figuring very appropriately in the program at the 
table. One of the speakers at a later hour was Mr. John 
l.. Webster, whose oratory ran along in this mellow and 
mellifluous strain: 


“A short time ago we saw the dark cloud of Prohibition 
spreading over us. A crowd of orators came among us with the 
red luster of conquest. It looked for a time asif our bright 
hopes were to be blasted. We feared that we were to be cast 
into the darkness of a gloomy night. We were to be impris- 
oned and chained and drawn at the heels of a crazed human- 
ity, like lowa and Kansas. The goddess of prosperity was bend- 
ing low, ready to kiss the hem of the garment of our statehood. 
We welcomed the sign, and waged the warfare in behalf of our 
people, To-night we see our State redeemed, and its star midst 
the cluster that decorates the fleld of blue onthe flag of our 
country, unsullied by any restraints upon our natural personal 
lit erties, 

“God was on our side. We stood inthe sanctuary of eternal 
right. We were emboldened by the justice of « good cause. 
The people listened to the experience of ten sister States which 
had gone through the same contest, from the eart to the weet 
and from the north tothe south. The only consolation of our 
enemies comes from a vang uished cause, ours from the glory of 
a bright future.” 


We would never have thought that the banishment of rum 
factories, rum shops and rum holes would bring such a 
blight on any people. We never supposed that God was 
pleased with rum slums, and that the ‘‘ sanctuary of eter- 
nal right’’ was the bar-room. We never supposed that the 
rum trade had any bright particular star in its crown of 
infamy, and we could not have believed that Prohibition 
would cause a “dark cloud” to spread over a State and 
blast “ bright hopes.’’” But Mr. Webster says so; and if he 
is right Nebraska will do well to develop the rum trade to 
its fall proportions, so that the danger of the coming of 


the ‘‘dark cloud” may be averted. What asingular power ° 





over the imagination punch au rum, Chateau Lajitte, Pom- 
ery sec, and the like must have! Under their influence the 
sun becomes a ball of tar or a ball of tar a blazing sun. 


WE are often asked by friends, and also by the subscrib- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT, fora copy of the card published 
by Bowen & McNamee, forty years ago, in the New York 
Journalot Commerce, in relation to their refusal to sign a 
call, with some five thousand others, for a great meeting 
in Castle Garden, the special object of which was to “in- 
dorse the Fugitive Slave l.aw,” the new movement to help 
catch “ runaway niggers’’ on their way to Canada, and 
also to help *‘save the Union” and, particularly, “Southern 
trade,’’ which was then being alarmingly transferred from 
New York to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Charles- 
ton and New Orleans. Bowen & McNamee, who were 
then merchants in this city, refused, as stated, to sign ‘the 
call for the proposed meeting, and when publicly and most 
severely denounced for this refusal in the paper above 
named, and by the pro-slavery press generally, here and 
elsewhere, all over the country, made the following reply, 
which was recently copied by a representative of ‘THE 
INDEPENDENT from the files of the Journal of Commerce: 

“For the Journalof Commerce. 

“A Carp. “The public, including the New York Journal of 
Commerce, are informed that we are silk merchants, and keep an 
extensive and well-assorted stock of goods, which we offer to 
responsible buyers on reasonable terms. As individuals, we 
entertain our own views on the various religious, moral and 
po'itical questions of the day, which we are neither afraid nor 
ashamed to declare on all proper occasions. But we wish it dis- 
tinctly understood that our goods, and not our principles, are on 
the market. The attempt to punish us as merchants for the ex- 
ercise of our liberty as citizens, we leave to the judgment of the 
community. BOWEN & McNAMER. 

“New Yoru, October 28th, lou.’ 


THe excitement of the week is the threatened Sioux In- 
dian uprising. The papers and the Western correspond- 
ents have nade an immense amount of it, altho there has 
not yet been a single white person attacked or killed. Itis 
impossible not to think that the fear is much greater than 
the facts will warrant. And yet the Government has done 
wisely in concentrating troops in large numbers upon the 
reservations. This does not seem to be acase in which the 
white men are specially to blame, but it is rather a case in 
which a half-pagan, half-Christian craze has taken hold of 
the excitable and ignorant class of Indians who have not 
been to school and who have not settled on farms, and so 
have not eatered upon the white man’s life which it is the 
policy of the Governmeut to encourage. They have gota 
notion, which has come by a sudden revelation, that an In. 
dian Messiah is coming who will destroy the white people 
and give the world to the Indians. To encourage his com - 
ing it is necessary to hold these spirit dances, in which all 
the savage traits of the Indian nature are so fiercely ex- 
When wearied out in the dances they fall into a 
trance and have their visious of the Messiah and obtain 
prophetic powers. The Messiah has not come, and they 
have made no attack; and yet, if any one should appear, 
cleuiming to be the Messiah and offering to lead them 
against the white people, there is no knowing how much 
blood might be shed; and it will not do to allow theclaim 
of the Indians that this is a case where their religious lib- 
erty is interferred with. Those dances must be stopped | 
and peaceably if possible. But if armed Indians continue 
to gather and refuse to obey the orders of the agents that 
they should disperse, there will be nothing left but to 
bring the military against them. An Indian war is possi- 
ble now in Dakota, altho we yet do not expect it. This 
outbreak of fanaticism among the savage portion of the 
tribe is an argument for breaking up the tribes as soon as 
possible, settling the members on their farms, and compel 
ling their children to be educated. 


pressed 


.The more Stanley’s former associates say ayaipst bim 
the worse they make it for themselves. Troup and Ward 
would have stood much higher in the public estimation if 
they had maintained a rigid silence. Their charges against 
the great explorer only re-act against themselves. The 
friends of Barttelot and Jameson have only theinselves to 
thaak for the revelation of the awful occurrences in the 
camp at Yambuya, and at Kasongo where the cannibal 
feast occurred. Late revelations tend to show that the 
reason Tippu Tib was so slow to furnish the carriers be had 
agreed to provide was because of the awful stories which 
reached him of Barttelot’s cruelty. The wonder naturally 
arises why Stanley should have engaged such a man as 
Barttelot. Tbis is now explained. He was engaged under 
pressure brought to bear by Gen, Sir Garnet Wolseley. 


.... The annual meetings of the two Woman’s Christian 
Temperance organizations, the partisan and the non-parti- 
san, occurred last week. The latter, we are glad to learn, 
now has organizations in eight States, tho it has only been 
in existence about ten months. Mrs. Phinney was re elected 
president. The older and larger Union had an excellent 
meeting in Atlanta, Ga., and it is impossible to read the 
reports of the magnificent work accomplished last year 
without a feeling of regret that the necessity for another 
organization was created by the partisan policy of Miss 
Willard and her associates. There is work enough for 
both Unions, we suppose: but it would save some waste, 
some rivalry, some confusion and much feeling, if the 
mighty host of women workers could be re-united under a 
non-sectarian and non-partisan banner. 


....[t becomes more and more evident that Mr. Parnell 
must retire, at least for a while, from the direction of 
the Irish Home Rulers. The Irish members have no right, 
in their loyalty to Mr. Parnell, no matter how fully they 
believe that his offense was condoned by Mr. O’Shea, to 
ask their English allies to consult with him. He bas been 
charged with the most, serious of all social offenses, has 
made no defense, has confessed himself guilty, and must 
withdraw or he will lose the support of the great body of 
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English Liberals and Nonconformists who drove Sir 
Charles Dilke into retirement, and who, we may be sure, 
will for the present have nothing to do with Mr. Parnell. 
This is especially important if, as is now suspected, Lord 
Salisbury should decide to dissolve Parliament and have a 
new election. 


--+-The Albany Luw Journal, declaring itself “not in 
favor of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who has been named 
for the place” of Mr. Justice Miller ‘‘ by some sort of a so- 
ciety in Washington,”’ mentions the name of Mr. Henry 
Hitchcock, of St. Louis, as a “‘ very fit person for the post 
in residence, age, attainments, reputation, cast of mind, 
and dignity and weight of character.’’ Mr. Hitchcock is a 
lawyer and a gentleman of the highest grade; yet we hope 
that the President will take a very careful look at the 
lower courts of the United States before going outside of 
them for an incumbent to fill the place. We believe in the 
general wisdom of promotion in the judicial service. 


.. Surgeon-General Hamilton, in his annual report, 
makes a wise suggestion concerning immigration. He 
would compel every person intending to emigrate to this 
couptry to procure and present to the United States 
Consul nearest his place of residence, certificates showing 
that he is not a convicted criminal, or a pauper, and that 
he is not suffering from any mental or physical disability. 
It is rather startling to learn from the Surgeon-General’s 
report that there is no medical examination at our ports 
designed to prevent the landing of the insane, the idiotic, 
and those having other disabling physical ailments. We 
ought to guard ourselves better than this. 


....Brooklyn and the whole metropolitan district will 
welcome back Dr. Gregg from Boston to the pastorate of 
the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian church in Brooklyn, 
the lergest, with only one exception, we believe, in the de 
nomination. Dr. Gregg has added to the good reputation 
by his pastorate at Park Street church, and goes back to 
the denomination in which he was born, and which he 
loves, we suspect, better than the one which he has served 
loyally of late years. 


.Republicans in Cougress should be agreed in passing 
u re-apportionment bill at the next session,and also in pass- 
ing the bill to secure honest elections in the choice of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress. Both of these measures are of 
cardinal importance, and neither should be dodged or post- 
poned. The true and only safe policy for Republicans to 
takeis boldly to stick to their principles, alike in defeat 
and success. 


...- Those Protestants who want to introduce religion 
after their peculiar sort into the public schools, are un. 
wittingly playing into the hands of the Catholics who de- 
sire to secure a division of these funds, that they may use 
their part for Catholic propagandism. ‘The position of 
such Protestants is really no better than that of the Catho- 
lics themselves. 


.... The Sun, of this city, evidently does not mean that 
Grover Cleveland shall be the next Democratic nominee for 
President, and does mean that Governor Hill shall win 
the honor. No matter which, or whether either is nomi- 
nated, Republicans, tho badly beaten in the recent election, 
can carry the dayin 1892, and we now believe they will 
do so. 

...-A few days after Queen Emma, as Regent of the 
Kingdom of Holland, during the incapacity of her royal 
husband, took the oath of office, and issued her proclama- 
tion, promising to imitate the King in her devotion to the 
public interests, the King passed away. He willtbe suc- 
ceeded by the Duke of Nassau. 

....The Wine and Spirit Gazette, under the title of 
‘The Son of a Liquor Dealer Vindicated,’ congratulates 
Mayor Grant on his re-election. We presume that his 
Honor, at least secretly, enjoys the compliment. All the 
rummies of the city are pleased with his success. 








THE “straight paths” in which we are exhorted to 
walk, are those that lead to Heaven; and the crooked 
paths that we are warned to shun are those that lead to 
perdition. They are very different paths in their charac- 
ter, and they differ as widely in the final result. Noone 
can travel in the road to perdition, and yet secure Heaven. 

....Personal holiness, tho not the meritorious ground 
upon which sinners are to be saved, is, nevertheless, a con- 
dition of character indispensable to salvation, and hence 
declared to be that “‘ without which no man shall see the 
Lord.” (Heb. xii, 14.) The plan of Christ is not to save 
men in their sins, but from their sins and from the curse 
thereof, 

.... he three translations mentioned inthe Bible are 
those of Enoch, Elijah, and our Lord at his ascension into 
Heaven. They are essentially examples of what will occur 
to all believers living at the second coming of Christ, who, 
according to the teaching of Paul, will be changed with- 
out dying, and caught up in the clouds, “ to meet the Lord 
in the air.”’ (1 Cor, xv, 51, and I Thess. iv, 17.) 

....One who reads the Epistle to the Hebrews should do 
so with his eye upon the fact that it was originally ad- 
dressed to converted Jews residing in Palestine, exposed to 
persecution and in danger of apostatizing from the faith 
of Christ. The Epistle was specially adapted to them, and 
to their circumstances; and yet the doctrine which it sets 
forth in respect to Christ, especially with reference to his 
priesthood on earth and in Heaven, fits all ages and all 
classes of men. 

....Moses made a very wise choice when he “ refused to 
be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing rather to 
suffer affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season.”’ (Heb. xi, 24,25.) Upon that 
choice depended his future career. Every sinner makes a 
wise choice, alike for time and eternity, when he turns his 
back on “‘the pleasures of sin,” which are but “for a sea- 
son,” and betakes himself to Christ for service and salva- 
tion. Upon that choice hangs his eternal destiny. 
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THE BAPTIST ee CONFER- 
ENC 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, 


THE first meeting of the Baptist Conference for Bible 
study was held in the Centennial Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, November 18-21. This body is composed of 
those holding, in common with generally accepted Evan- 
gelical truths, the doctrine of the Premillennial Ad- 
vent of Christ. About a hundred and fifty Baptist min- 
isters and many laymen professing this faith were found 
to have enroiled themselves as members on the opening 
of the Conference. Dr, A. J. Gordon, of Boston, was 
chosen President, and the Rev. J. D. Herr, of Milwau- 
kee, Secretary. 

The attendance from the opening was very large, and 
the addresses of a high order. The Rev. Dr. McBride, 
of Brooklyn, made the welcoming address, showing, 
contrary to the usual charge, the hopeful and optimistic 
view of the Millennariansand the inspiration which their 
doctrine lends to missionary and evangelistic «ffort. He 
was responded to briefly by Dr. Gordon, of Boston, and 
the Rev. A. C. Dixon, of Brooklyn. The Buble, and the 
Bible alone being the avowed authority on which the 
Conference builds, it was appointed that the first session 
should be occupied with an address on the inspiration 
and authority of the Word of God, by the Rev. F. E. 
Tower, of Bristol, Conn. The address,occupying an hour 
in extemporaneous delivery, was a keen and critical 
handling of the assumptions of the higher critics, espe- 
cially of their theory of partial inspiration, ending with a 
strong defense of the plenary inspiration of the Bible. 

On Wednesday three addresses were given on the per- 
son and work of the Spirit by Drs. Folwell, Gordon and 
Mallory, followed by a prayer-meeting of extraordinary 
power for seeking the enduement of the Holy Spirit. 
Succeeding this, in the afternoon, were papers by Dre, 
Ellis, of Baltimore, and Chapell, of Bcston, the first on 
tbe secularization and the second on the spiritualization 
of the Church. An immense audience gathered in the 
evening when an exegetical paper defending the pre- 
millennial order of the Advent was read by Dr. Alfred 
Harris, of Baltimore, followcd by a thrilling address by 
Dr. I. M. Halderman, Pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
New York, on the optimistic and inspiring tendency of 
this doctrine. The crowd was so great at this meeting 
that a neighboring Presbyterian pastor tendered his 
church for an overflow meeting. Much interest was 
added by the stirring singing of Ira D., Sankey, who led 
the music through the day. 

On Thursday the attendance was even larger than on 
previous days. The Rev. M. R. Demiug, of Boston, and 
the Rev. Clarence Larkin, of Pennsylvania, gave the 
morning addresses. Then there was a missionary meet- 
ing on ‘* Darkest Africa” in which there was much 
prayer and fervent exhortation to missionary conse- 
cration. Papers succeeded in the afternoon, by Dr. G. 
M. Stone, of Hartford, on ‘‘ The Spirit in the Word,” 
and by Dr. J. D. Herr, of Milwaukee, on ‘‘ The Prophetic 
Significance of the Ordinances,” both speakers present- 
ing very thoughtfuland suggestive essays. The evening 
session following combined, as seemed to be planned, 
the popular and scholarly. The Rev. A. C. Dixon, 
spoke on ‘‘ The Gospel of the Resurrection,” an ad- 
dress which laid strong hold of the hearts of the audi- 
ences, and Prof. J. M. Stifler, of Crozer Theological 
Seminary, following on ‘‘The Gospel of the Blessed 
Hope,” in which he described the Church asa divine crea- 
tion spiritual and supernatural in its origin, the body 
and bride of Christ predestined to reign over the world, 
to rule creation, and even to judge angels in ascociation 
with Jesus Christ at his coming andkingdom. This was 
regarded as one of the most suggestive and unique ad- 
dresses of the Conference. 

Friday opened with a morning prayer-meeting in 
which the burden was for the spread of prophetic truth 
and a greater watchfulness among Christians in view of 
the Lord’s coming. Dr. E. T. Hiscox followed with a 
thoughtful address on ** The Advent as an Incentive to 
Christian Endeavor,” and the Rev. D. F. Lamson gave a 
paper on laws of prophetic interpretation. Then, in the 
afternoon, came an exposition of the Scripture teaching 
concerning the kingship of Jesus Christ, by the Rev. T. 
G. Field, one of the secretaries of the Baptist Missionary 
Union, and following this a very beautiful and exhaust- 
ive paper on the conversion and restoration of Israel by 
Prof. J. H. Gilmore, of Rochester University. United 
prayer for Israel’s conversion and restoration followed 
this address, many taking part. 

The church could hardly contain the crowds of the 
last evening, when Evangelist G. C. Needham spoke on 
the priesthood of Christ, followed by an address by Dr. 
A. J. Gordon on “The relation of the Baptists to the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Second Coming.” This last paper 
aimed to show that the doctrine of the Pre-millennial 
Advent has been the faith of the Baptists from the be- 
ginning, the cogent testimony of Professor Harnack and 
Professor Briggs being cited as to the views of the 
Anabaptists and later English Baptists; and then further 
proof being adduced from the declaration of the Baptist 
Confessions and Baptist Confessors of several genera- 
tions, Following the address were many personal testi- 





monies from pulpit and platform as to the practical 
power of their hope; and so the Conference ended. That 
it was a convention of remarkable power is conceded by 
all in attendance. That it was free from fanaticism and 
extravagance will be as generally admitted. Are the 
large Baptist company who originated and conducted it 
innovators or renovators ? is a question for our Baptist 
brethren to settle. That the meetings were instructive, 
serious and deeply spiritual none will be inclined to 
dsny. That it had a practical bearing was evidenced 
by the numbers who rose under the closing appeals as 
inguirers after Christ and bis salvation. 
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A CONFERENCE ON MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
TEACHING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A CONFERENCE of representatives of the Protestant de- 
nominations in the State of New York, called by a com- 
mittee of the Presbyterian Synod of New York, met in the 
council room of the New York University, November 17tbh- 
18th. The Rev. G. S. Payson, of this city, was the active 
person in calling the conference, and was made its secre- 
tary. He,with other members of the Synodical Committee, 
visited the various conferences and other meetings of the 
different denominations, and presented the cause, asking 
them to appoint committees to act upon the subject and to 
attend the conference. The Baptists refused to send dele- 
gates, but other denominations accepted the invitation, 
some without committing themselves to it. 

Among the speakers were Professor Crooks, of Drew 
Theological Seminary, New Jersey; the Rev. Meéesrs. W. 
Spaulding, of Poughkeepsie: D. G. Wiley, of this city; C. 
F. Deems,D.D., B. BK. Tyler, 8. L. Beiler,W. T. Sabin, D.D., 
W.H. Ward, D.D., Joseph E. King, D.D., J. B. Remer. 
snyder, DD, and William Allen Butler, LL.D. While 
the call of the meeting gave as the subject, Moral Instruc. 
tion in Public Schools, the topics also itcluded religious 
teaching, with such questions as, How can Keligious 
Teaching in Public Schools be Secured and Rendered 
Effective? What do our Constitution and Law Hold as to 
Religious Teaching in Public Schools? and, What does Ex- 
pediency Dictate as to any Religious Exercises in Public 
Schools? 

Dr. Howard Crosby and Archdeacon Stevens, of Kbrook- 
lyn, presided. Among the speakers, the Rev B. B. Tyler, 
the Rev. Arthur Brooks and W. H. Ward, D.U., opposed 
the purpose for which the meeting was called, arguing 
that instruction should be secular, that there should 
be no religious instruction given, and that moral teach- 
ing should be and must be constant but only incidental. 

Professor Crooks said, in substance: 








* All civilizations are founded on religions of some sort, the 
sanctuaries of morals. New ideas have come into the world with 
the Christian religion. It regards the individual first, the State 
second: it put an end to slavery; it looks on foreigners as 
brothers; it lifted up women; it has breathed itself into law, 
society and communal! life. Is it possible that the State is the 
only thing into which Christianity cannotcome? This is absurd, 
How cau literature or history be taught if religion is left out and 
tabooed? The American Commonwealth was founded on th: 
Christian religion, and we should never be ashamed of the cor- 
ner-stone. 


William Allen Butler, LL.D., said: 


* But the question is not what this department of the Govern- 
ment, the Department of Public Instruction, in a wisely con- 
servative administration of its powers, may hold on this im- 
portant subject, but what does the Constitution and law author- 
ize and permit, and if this question shal! come before the courts 
for determination, I think the ultimate decision must bein favor 
of the use of the Bible in the schools, aud of the inculcation of 
the morals which it teaches. 

* Our public schools are a part of the general system of Gov- 
ernment in this State, and their management constitutes a de- 
partment which must be administered in the same manner as 
every other department of the Government, in view of the Con- 
stitution and the Jaw of the land governing all the relations ef 
the people to each other as members of society. 

“Viewed in this light, we find that while there is in this State 
an absolute divorce of Church and State and a controlling man- 
date against interference by the State with the freedom of re- 
ligious opinion and worship, there is not, and never bas been, 
any divorce between Christianity and the State, or between the 
State Government in its administration and the Christian re- 
ligion as revealed in the Scriptures. On the contrary, it was 
settled long ago, and cannot now be disputed, that Christianity 
is a part of the common law of this State, as it was a part of the 
common law of England at the time when New York ceased to 
be acolony of Great Britain and became a sovereign State. 

“This recognition of the Christian religion as a part of the 
law isa wholly different thing from setting up or inculcating 
opinions, creeds, or doctrines based on human interpretation of 
the Scriptures, or on any human authority. There is certainly 
nothing in the Constitution or laws of this State which prevents 
such a recognition or which debars the Department of Public 
Instruction from giving it practical effect inthe daily exercise 
of the schools so far as tosanction the reading of the Scriptures 
without note or comment, the use of the Lord Prayer, and, un- 
der proper safeguards, the inculcation, without admixture of 
human doctrine, of Christian morals, i. ¢.,the precepts of the 
Decalog as perpetuated by Christianity. 

* If, as the cour(s have held, the Christian relig‘on is in facta 
partof the law under which we live, then, altho we have no 
established Caurch, we have an established religion based on a 
divine revelation: any malicious aspersion of which or of its 
divine author and founder constitutes a crime against society. 
The institutions of this religion are protected and enforced by 
law. On the plainest principles of public policy in a State thus 
maintaining and enforcing the Christian religion as a part ot 
its customary anddeclared legal organization, public instruc- 
tion ought to be Christian and the Christian religion should be 
recognized and made manifest not by way of doctrine deduced 
from its Scriptures or interpretation of their meaning, but in 
attestation of the fact of itssupremacy as a constituent part of 
the law of the land. 

* The legal status of the puplic schools in this State, therefore, 
includes the existing and controlling power of the Christian re- 
ligion, not as a doctrine, but as a fact.” 

The Rev. B. B. Tyler, of the Church of the Disciples, 
took the ground that religious exercises in the public 
schools were absolutely inexpedient. It had been his ex- 





perience that where the Bible was read in schools 
it was done in a perfunctory way which did no 
good, and probably harm, for scholars came to regard it 
as an interruption to the work of the school. Chancellor 
McCracken, of the University of the City of New York, said 
that his experience iu school affairs contradicted what Dr. 
Tyler said. 

The Rev. Arthur Brooks gave an earnest address on 
“How far does expediency dictate that State-supported 
schoois should inculcate the principles of morals and relig- 
ion?” Not at all, he argued. To introduce religion into 
public education meant to divide the school funds. It 
would be putting into the hands of the Catholics the very 
weapon they desire to accomplish such a division. 


Speaking on the subject of *‘ What Should be the Ground 
and Character of Moral Instruction in Public Schools?” 
the Rev. 8. L. Beiler, of Brooklyn, said that without relig- 
ion theoretical ethics could be taught, but not true moral- 
ity. He did not think the public schools were godless, 
Outside of the Church he believed them to be the greatest 
moral influence in the country. He thought, however, 
that the lessons of history should teach this Government 
to include in the system of public teaching high Christian 
morality as laid down in the Bible for its own protection. 

William Hayes Ward, D.D , of THE INDEPENDENT, argued 
that it is the proper province of the public schools to teach 
secular learning. Moral instruction in our public schools 
must come as incidental to intellectual training. Our 
schools are nurseries of good morals, and, toa certain ex- 
tent, nurseries of religion; but we have no right to teach 
morals in the public schools for the purpose of teaching 
religion. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 


“The commonwealth of New York utterly divorces the Church 
from the State; that ts, the State does not attempt, directly or 
indirectiy, toaccomplish, in any measure approaching entirety, 
the work of the Church. At the same time it legally teaches 
Christian morals and legally maintains religious exercises in 
avy measure that the State finds expedient for the purposes of 
the State. At present New York State teaches Christian morals 
and maintains religious exercises in the State University, in 
the State Benevolent and Reformatory Institutions, and in a 
very large portion of the State Common and High Schools. 

“Expediency dictates that the extent to which religious ex- 
ercises be maintained in any school be left to the general view 
of the constituency of such school, with strict care that no 
rights of conscience be violated. Expediency demands that 
practical morals be taught in every school of the State. To ac- 
complish this our people should see to it that the right persons 
be appoi.ted as school officers and as school teachers in every 
county, city and district of the State. In order to effect this the 
utter separation of the election of school officers from the tssues 
of politics is demanded, and the mears of securing this separa- 
tion must bea subject of earnest consideration by the General 
Committee of this Conference. Further, the preparation of a 
text-book in practical morals should be encouraged, and the 
introduction of such into our schools be supported.” 


A Genera! Committee was appointed, of various denom- 
inations, to which was committed the turther direction of 
the «ovement fer the promotion of moral instruction in 
the public schools of this State. 
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UNDEK the rules by which the General Committee is 
guided in making appropriations, the first sum which was 
unconditionally appropriated was $68,000, to cover the debt 
of the Society. Last week I mentioned the advavtages of 
episcopal supervision to energetic and consistent adminis- 
tration. To secure these advantages the Society pays 
about five thousand dollars a year for the Bishops’ travel- 
ing expenses. The meeting of the General Committee 
costs the Society about two thousand more. Taxes and 
legal expenses eat up nearly two thousand five hundred 
dollars. The salaries of the missionary secretaries, their 
traveling expenses and other outlay connected with the 
offive amount to twenty-five thousand doliars. Adding to 
this other items, such as interest and exchange, the trav- 
eling expenses of returned missionaries while attending 
conventions and conferences in the interests of the Society, 
and the sum spent in publishing missionary information, 
and it will appear that the annual cost to the Church of 
collecting and distributing a million two hundred thou- 
sand dollars is not far from sixty thousand dollars, or five 
per cent. of the whole amount. While this aggregate is 
large and some of the items apparently too large, the per- 
centage of cM is, on the whole, small; and it shows that a 
great many persous collect money for the Society without 
receiving any direct compensation for their services. 

One would suppose that the resolution of the Committee 
to expend only 55 2 per cent. of #1,026,000 would have made 
tbe work of distribution to the foreign missions compara- 
tively simple, aud that a competent accountant could have 
accomplished it in a few hours. But the sub committees of 
the Board of Managers had recommended appropriations 
aggregating $70,911 more than were given last year. The 
problem, therefore, before the Committee was how to dis- 
tribate the money available among the existing missions 
in such a way as to wrong none and to meet the demands 
of the most needy. To accomplish this required a caretul 
review of the whole work, 

Strangely enough, the only available statistics of the 
foreign missions were those for the year 1889. One won- 
ders why such arrangements were not made as would have 
brought the statistical reports of the various missions be- 
fore the committee in the same year that they were com- 
piled, instead of a year afterward. That such arrange- 
ments are oot impossible is shown by the fact that the 
amounts collected for the Society’s treasury in the most 
remote missions during the year 1890, were printed in the 
Treasurer’s report, which was presented to members of the 
Committee at its present meeting. 
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In looking over the list of Foreign Missions one is struck 
with the vast extent of the Society’s operations. There 
are missions in thirteen countries, and these are on four 
continents. A bishop on a tour of inspection, must circum- 
navigate the globe to visit all the foreign missions. Start- 
ing from San Francisco westward, he would find missions 
of his Church established in Japan and Korea, in China 
and Malaysia, in India and Bulgaria, in Italy and Switzer- 
land, in Germany and Denmark, in Norway and Sweden, 
on the west coast of Africa, in Buenos Ayres and the adja 
cent countries of South America, and in Mexico. Classify- 
ing these flelds rougbly, we find that seven of the sixteen 
are in heathen countries; three of them in Roman Catholic 
countries; five are in Protestant countries; while Bulgaria 
may be called a Rueso-Greek country. These countries 
have been taken up at different times between 1833, when 
Liberia was entered, and 1887, when Malaysia was entered 
at Singapore. 

Nearly all the flelds have been fruitful in converts, not 
equally but reasonably so. Adopting the above classifica- 
tion as a basis for calculation, and the number of church- 
members as the measure of success, taking into account 
the length of time that the fields have been occupied and 
the amount of money which has been expended in each, 
the order of fruitfulness emerges as follows: Most fruitful, 
the missions in Protestant countries; less fruitful, those ip 
heathen countries; still less fruitful, those in Roman 
Catholic countries; and least fruitful, the mission in Bul- 
garia, the one vountry in which the Methodist Episcopal 
Church touches Greek Christianity. Of the five Protest- 
ant countries Sweden has yielded the largest success, with 
Switzerland coming close behind. Of the sever heathen 
countries India stands first in the order of success, with 
China and Japan contending for the second place, with the 
odds in favor of the latter. Of the three Roman Catholic 
countries Mexico has yielded the greatest results, while 
Italy. as might have been expected, bas been the least sat- 
isfactory. 

From the reports which were presented at this meeting 
of the Committee, it appears that all the foreign missions 
under the patronage of the Society are in a satisfactory 
state except Bulgaria and perhaps Ltaly. 

In Africa, Bishop Taylor is endeavoring to revive the 
long-neglected work in Liberia. This is the oldest work 
under the patronage of the Society. A great deal of money 
has been expended upon it without adequate results. The 
self-supporting missions of Bishop Taylor are slowly ex 
tending along the coast and up the rivers into the interior. 
The Bishop’s * plan’’ is very simple. Land 1s secured, a 
missionary family settled upon it, with meavs to support 
it until ground can be cleared and acrop grown. After 
that the missionary community 13 left to support itself 
and to devise plans for propagating the Gospel among the 
natives. Altho the mortality in the families thus planted 
bas been great, there seems to be no lack of men and 
womeu to take the places of those who have fallen at the 
post of duty, and of those who, unable to endure the hard- 
ships of such a life, have returned home. The experiment 
is going forward witb fair prospects of success. Bishop 
Taylor’s heart is wrapped up in it. He says that he has 
**a stapendous contract on hand” in Christianizing Africa. 
But in spite of the ‘‘ Mississippi of rum’’ which is flooding 
the country, he believes that ‘God means to save Africa.” 

An appropriation of five thousand dollars was made for 
the work. 

The Society began its work in Buenos Ayres in 1836; but 
it was confined to preaching in Eaglish. Not until 1867 
was preaching in Spanish begun. Since then the work has 
spread steadily and has been pushed into the adjacent 
States of Uruguay, Paraguay, and Rio de Sul in Brazil. 
Now preaching is carried on in English, Spanish, German, 
Portuguese and French. A large number of Italians are 
coming into the country, and they are accessible to any 
Protestant who preaches in Italian. The Portuguese im- 
migrants are remarkably open to Protestant influence. In 
Uruguay the great present need is an American Presiding 
Elder to secure the ground already occupied, In Peru a 
member of the mission, Francesco Penzotti ig now im- 
prisoned for preaching the Gospel in Spanish. In the Ar- 
gentine Republic as well asin Uruguay and Paraguay no 
other society is at work. A large body of ministers born 
in many countries, have been converted and trained in 
connection with the Mission. Self-support has been pushed 
with great success. The number of converts has pot been 
as large as in Mexico; but the attitude of the Government 
and the unsettled state of the country io a measure account 
for this fact. All the members of the Committee agreed 
that it was important to strengthen the work in South 
America: but owing to the state of the treasyry only #44,- 
750 was appropriated for general and educatidMal purposes, 
and $6,000 for property and transit. 

When China was called it was found that the sub-com- 
mittee had recommended so large au advance on last year’s 
appropriation that the estimates were referred to a special 
committee to be brought within the limits which the Com- 
mittee had fixed for itself. 

The work in Germany was reported by Bishop Warren, 
who had recently returned from that country. He said 
that the sending of American Missionaries to that Protest- 
ant country was justified by the simple fact that the people 
could not find sittings in the State Church. So great was 
the want of church accommodations in Germany that the 
Kaiser had recently given 100,000 marks out of his private 
purse to build churches in Berlin. : 

The work of the Society was in a healthy state. The debt 
on the chapels had been reduced during the past year by 
twenty thousand dollars. But if the seating capacity of 
the chapels were trebled it would soon be fully taxed to 
meet the growing desire of the people to hear a Gospel that 
can be felt, The Deaconess’ movement has been started 
without aid from the Society, and now has three Homes. 
Mach good has been dove by the Deaconesses, chiefly 
among the poor and the sick. Martin Theological Insti- 
tate at Fraakfort, was doing excellent work, but needed 
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manifest in the work done at the Conference by the 
preachers. The accessions are steadily increasing. 

Thirty thousand, six hundred dollars was given to 
Germany. 

In Switzerland Bishop Warren found a most delightful 
state of affairs. ''he pastors were busy and contented. The 
new work at Neufchatel was highly prosperous. When 
the Conference met it was found that no one wished to 
have any change made among the ministers. Thereupon 
the Bishop simply read off the last year’s appointments, 
and the Conference adjourned amidst songs of praise and 
shouts of joy. Nine thousand five hundred dollars was 
appropriated. 

The three Scandinavian missions were reported to be in 
a prosperous condition. Altho there had been no great 
revivals, in all three there had been a steady increase in 
the membership. Sweden and Denmark have printing 
houses, and publish religious weeklies as well as Sunday- 
school papers. Self-support, stimulated by the withdrawal 
of grants by the Society, is progressing rapidly. The fol- 
lowing appropriations were made: Norway, $15,000; Swe- 
den, including Finland, $25,068; for Denmark, $8,362. 

India was next considered. It was generally known that 
the great success of the year had been in that field. The 
members of the Committee knew that the sub committee 
had recommen¢ed an increase of $33,000 over the appropria- 
tion of last year. Bishop Thoburn was asked to represent 
bis field. He corrected the impression that India was re 
ceiving too much money from the Missionary Society. 
Formerly one fifth of the income of the Society went to 
India. Now only one-tenth goes there. Since that day the 
field occupied by the Church had enlarged. It no longer 
covered a territory with twenty millions of inhabitants. It 
included the whole peninsula of India, and Burma as well. 
This was a vast continent. It had a population of three 
hundred millions of people. The field had widened, but 
the appropriations had contracted. Two years ago a re- 
duction of fifteen per cent. was made. In consequence a 
large number of native workers who were receiving sala- 
ries as small as six rupees a month had suffered. But they 
had suffered in silence. The work had been blessed abun- 
dantly. A great awakening had come among the lower 
castes Fully five hundred a month had been baptized 
during the year. In some instances whole villages had 
been baptized at one time. The work had spread from the 
North India Conference to Central [udia and to Rajpu- 
tana. It seemed to be part of a zeneral movement. 
The hour for which the missionaries had been pray- 
ing aud looking tor years had struck. There seemed to be 
no limit to the number of converts, except that placed by 
the ability of the Church to follow up the baptisms by reg- 
ular instruction. The Church must bestir herself, or be 
overwhelmed by the avalanche of people who were pouring- 
into her precincts. To meet the demands of these new con- 
verts, a thousand new native preachers were needed. That 
meant enlarged appropriations. But appreciating the 
state of the treasury, the bishop would be satisfied with 
the same amount as last year, provided the Committee 
would give him a contingent appropriation of $22,000; this 
money to be contributed by the Church in addition to the 
regular collections, expressly for the work in India. The 
money was coming. But he wished it to come through 
the Missionary Society. 

Appropriations were then made for Ladia, as follows: 
For North India, #71.500; South India, $21,000; Bengal, 

20,300. Total, $112,800. The coosideration of the contin- 
gent appropriation was postponed until the regular appro- 
priations should be completed. Before the Committee ad- 
journed it was granted, as follows: For North India, $10,- 
000; South India, $7,000; Bengal, $5,000. Total, $22,000. 

During the discussion of the appropriation for India the 
silver question was brought up, and an abortive attempt 
was made to settle it. The missionaries in that country 
receive their salary in rupees, which fluctuate io value. 
For some years they have been worth only thirty-three and 
a third cents. The passage of the Silver bill by Congress 
has brought the price up, and it seems likely to rise 
beyond what it was when the estimates for the year were 
made up. In order to prevent the loss which would then 
result to the missionaries, a proposition made by Seere- 
tary L2onard was adopted. It authorizes the Missionary 
Board ‘‘to make good to the missionaries in Asia any loss 
that may accrue by the appreciation of silver beyond the 
rate prevailing when the appropriations for 1891 were 
made."’ This does not go to the root of the matter at all. 
When this subject shall receive the attention which it de- 
serves, fewer Indian missionaries will remain in America 
to educate their children than now do so. 

While China was under cousideration, Bishops Andrews 
and Fowler made a statement concerving the missions of 
the Society in that great country. Both seemed to have 
been deeply impressed with the vastness and importance 
of the field. There were now four missions .under the pat- 
ronage of the Society; Fuh-chau, Central China, North 
China, and the new mission in West China, which was 
commenced in 1881. There have been no great changes 
during the year. A steady gain in all the missions is re- 
ported. The Peking University is now a fixed fact, and 
the Nanking University has received substantial gifts 
Bishop Fowler considered the most promising opening to 
the higher classes to be thorough scientific schools under 
Christian supervision. A great hunger after Occidental 
science has come upon the people, and the Government is 
not able to satisfy it. Christian missions can do so. He 
claimed that China could not be Christianized until the 
higher classes were reached. 

The hostility to the mission in West China had, in a 
measure, ceased. The Government had paid an indemnity 
of $5,000 for the property destroyed four years agoat Chun- 
king by a mob. The Committee voted that the Board of 
Managers be authorized to expend that sum in erecting a 
hospital in the place of the one destroyed. The same sum 
as last year ($108,019) was appropriated for China. 

The work in Malaysia, which was organized in 1889, and 
which ceacers in Singapore, was reported t0 bein a remark- 


ably prosperous condition. The Anglo-Chinese school has 
between three and four hundred pupils. There are four 
missionaries on the ground who receive no support from 
the Society. Last year an Englishman, a brevet captain 
in the Royal Engiveers, a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, was converted, and felt called to preach to the Ma- 
lays. He has resigned his commission, and is now at work 
asa missionary. Dr. Oldham bas been compelled by ill- 
health to leave Singapore, and there is no prospect of his 
being able to return. Some one was needed to take his 
place. This would require an addition of $1,500 to last 
year’s appropriation. It was agreed to give $750 for that 
purpose, Bishop Thoburn promising to raise the balance. 
Appropriation, $7,250. 

The debate on the appropriation to Bulgaria was long 
and spirited. All admitted that this was the least fruitful 
of all the foreign fields. But the political vicissitudes of 
the country were largely responsible. Twice the mission 
had been broken up by the Turks. It had given forty mar- 
tyrs to the cause of Christ. The policy of the Society had 
been vacillating. The purchase of property had been long 
delayed, and the work was really organized only since 1881. 
With the growth of a new national spirit the work was be- 
ginning tothrive. Dr. Washburn of Robert College had 
said that what the mission needed to enable it to do a very 
good work, was an efficient superintendent. Such a man 
had been found, and if the necessary apppropriation were 
given he would be sent out. Nineteen thousand, tbree hun- 
dred and twenty dollars was appropriated. 

Nothing striking had taken place in the Italian mission 
during the year. The desire to remove the headquarters 
of the mission from Florence to Rome was general among 
the workers there. Eligible property confiscated from the 
Church by the civil authorities could now be secured at a 
reasonable figure. A year hence 1t might be too late, Dr. 
Burt wished that this property might be purchased. $34,- 
395 was appropriated for the work, and 36,740 for property 
and interest. 

For Mexico an increase of $59,374 was asked. Bishop 
Mallalieu represented the work as being in a very prosper- 
ous condition. The priests were unpopular. The people 
at large were open to the Gospel. Small schools scattered 
over the country were giving us a strong hold on the chil- 
dren. He pleaded very earnestly for an advance. In reply 
it was said that the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the 
Presbyterians, the Congregationalists and the Baptists all 
had work iu Mexico. The same sum as last year, namely, 
$50,708 was granted; and $2,500 for debt on church in 
Mexico City. 

When Japan was called Bishop Newman made a lumin- 
ous and eloquent report of the religious state of the coun- 
try. Religious toleration is pow a fact. There is some op- 
position to Christianity on the part of the so-called edu- 
cated young men, because it is the religion of the foreigner. 
The financial future of the country is not certain. Our 
own mission is doing its work along with others. 

The objection that the lowest classes only come into it 
was not valid. The Church is trying to save the whole 
world for Christ; not the rich or the poor. Churches were 
greatly needed in Yokohama and Tokio. It was voted to 
grant $55,666 to be distributed by the sub-committee on 
Japan, assisted by Bishops Andrews and Newman; and 
$6,000 for church property. 

In Korea, which was entered four years ago, the mis- 
sionaries are doing excellent educational and medical 
work. But preaching the Gospel is attended with many 
difficulties and at present the results are meager. But the 
Society has done preparatory work elsewhere, and means 
to keep its missionaries in Korea in good courage by gen 
erous appropriations. Fifteen thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-four dollars was given for the work. 

The committee gave three whole days to the considera- 
tion of its foreign missions. It was Saturday evening be- 
fore they were disposed of. 

Before adjournment for Sunday the Special Committee, 
on the death of General Fisk, reported the following reso- 
lution, which was adopted by a rising vote: 

** We meet under the shadow of a great sorrow, because of the 
death of Clinton B. Fisk, who for many years has been a most 
valuable member of this General Committee. We miss his 
manly form, genial spirit and wise counsel, and deeply sorrow 
that we shall see his face and hear his voice no more. We de- 
sire to put on record our high appreciation of General Fisk’s 
services in the cause of missiéns, of many other forms of Chris- 
tian effort as well. We tender our sympathy to the family of 
our deceasod brother, and pledge to them our earnest prayers 
that the God of all] grace inay sustain them in their great be- 
reavement ” : 

We request our Secretary <o forward to Mrs. Fisk a copy of 
this action. 

The Methodist pulpits in Boston and vicinity were filled 
by members of the General Committee on Sunday. In 
many cases the annual missionary collection was taken, 
resulting in a Jarge increase over last year in the amounts 
contributed. 

On Monday evening the Committee resumed its sittings. 
Africa and India were taken up again in order to consider 
the question of the contingent appropriations asked for 
by those countries. The expediency of making such appro- 
priations was warmly discussed by many members of the 
Committee. The purpose in making them was to allow 
persons to specify the work for which their contributions 
should go. Over this simple proposition the Committee 
spent four hours. The outcome was the adoption of a res- 
olution allowing individuals to have “the privilege of di- 
recting their special donations toany contingent appropri- 
ations that we may make in the manner that contingent 
appropriations were made last year.’’ An appropriation of 
that kind, of $22,000, was then made for India. 

Bishops Taylor and Thoburn, who were soon to leave the 
city to return to their respective fields of labor, then took 
leave of the Committee. They were in excellent spirits 
and anticipating great success in their work. Bishop Bow- 
man, in a tender and appropriate prayer, commended them 





and their work to the protection and care of the Great 
Head of the Church. 
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The reception aud banquet given on Monday evening in 
Music Hall to the Committee by the Methodist Social Un- 
ion of Boston, was a successful affair. Over 1,100 persons 
were at the tables. ‘‘ The flow of soul’’ was not produced 
by a flow of champagne. There was plenty of singing and 
much good speaking; but very little of the latter had any 
bearing upon the work which had called the Missionary 
Committee together. The burnlng question of making 
women eligible to membership in the General Conference 
could not be kept out of the addresses. Some of the speak- 
ers referred to it with more emphasis than the occasion 
demanded. 

Ou Tuesday the work of apportioning the amounts to be 
raised for missions among the different conferences was 
by resolution referred to the Board ot Managers. This 
work has commonly been done by the General Committee; 
it was urged in favor of the change that the Board could 
vive more time to it than was at the disposal of the Com 
mittee. 

On motion of Secretary McCabe aspecial committee, con- 
sisting of Bishop Andrews and the other two corresponding 
secretaries, to arrange for making a change in the order of 
making the appropriations so as to consider home missions 
first was ordered. The need of such a change was made 
evident by the fact that it was not until the sixth day of 
the Committee’s sitting that home missions were reached. 
rom that time on until the adjournment members of the 
Committee were asking to be excused from further attend- 
ance, or were going away without being excused. 

Work among foreigners in the United States was first 
taken up. This is now carried on in nearly a dozen lan- 
guages. Whcrever tbere is a community of foreigners 
large enough to make it desirable to do so, a preacher 
speaking their language is established. 
propriated to this work. 

By resolution the invitation of the Methodists of Cleve- 
land to hold the next meeting of the Committee in their 
city was accepted. 

The last day of the meeting was hurried aud confused. 
Many members of the Committee were absent, and others 
went away before the Committee fiually adjourned. 

For work among American Indians $5,298 was appropri- 
ated. The religious state of the Indians in some parts of 
the State of New York was represented as being deplor- 
able. 

Domestic Missions proper were next considered, aud the 
following appropriations in uid of work among the whites 
of the North and West were made: 

For conferences north of the Potomac and Ohio and east 
of the Mississippi Rivers, $25,050. 

For conferences in Iowa and Kansas and States north of 
them including the Black Hills, $81,500. 

For Rocky Mountain work, $62,750. 

For the Pacific Coast, #24,500. 

When the work in the white conferences in the South 
was called there was a determined attack made upon it by 
several members of the Committee. Some were in favor 
of giving it up altogether. Others were for great reduc- 
tions in the grants; but the friends of the work rallied, and 
$58,900 was appropriated. 

For work among the colored people, $55,450 was given. 

The reports from all these fields were most interesting. 
But they were too fragmentary as well as extended to be 
easily reported or remembered. 

The Committee having ascertained that about $3,700 
more had been appropriated for Domestic Missions, than 
the sum which had been agreed upon, the Treasurer was 
appointed to deduct that sum in an equitable way, from the 
missions which had received appropriations. Hence the 
final figures will be slightly different from those given 
above. 

A resolution was introduced by Dr. Goucher, of - Balti- 
more, asking for a special committee, to report at the next 
meeting as to the advisability of recommending the Gen- 
eral Conference to separate the supervision of the home 
and foreign work of the Society. Considering the time 
which had been expended on the foreign missions and the 
haste with which the home work was gone over, this would 
seem to be a wise suggestion. 

One of the most agreeable features of the meeting was 
the appreciation with which the members of the Commit- 
tee spoke of the missionaries of other societies and boards 
who were working side by side with their own in the for- 
eign field. In at least one case, where the mission of the 
American Board seemed to be more successful in a partic- 
ular field than that of the Society, it was suggested that 
the latter should be made over to the former. : 

It was late in the nigbt of Wednesday, November 19th, 
when the Committee,having passed the usual compliment- 
ary resolutions, adjourned sine die. 

NEw York CITY. 


$155,977 was ap- 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THERE are 296 Sunday-schools in Kings County, N. Y. 
having 109,949 scholars, of whom 10,076 are adults. 


...-A cable dispatch from Rome states that the Vatican, 
fearing the partial participation of Catholics in the elec- 
tions, has caused to be republished the papal edict inter- 
dicting such participation. 


.... Recent advices from Shanghai state that a number of 
Christian villages in the province of Sze-Chuen were at- 
tacked by Buddhists, the house looted and burned, and 
twenty native Christians killed. 


....The veteran Presbyterian missionary in China, Dr. 
A. P. Happer, is afflicted with disease of the heart, in con- 
sequence of which he has been compelled to abandon the 
important work he has been doing for a new college in 
Canton. 


...-Queen Victoria has expressed her interest in General 
Booth’s plan for the amelioration of the condition of in- 
habit ants of the slums of London, while the Solicitor-Gen- 








eral has forwarded a donation of $250, with an expression 
of his confidence in Mr. Booth’s plans. 


....The Baptists of the Northwest have prepared a 
chapel on wheels which is to travel all over the Northwest 
carrying two missionaries. The car is sixty feet Jong and 
ten feet wide. One end is to be reserved for living pur- 
poses and the remainder is to constitute the chapel. 


.... Bethany Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, has wit- 
nessed 4 great outpouring of the Spirit of God. One week’s 
services were held prior to the communion, which occurred 
November 16th, and at this time 210 confessed Jesus Christ 
as their Saviour, and connected themselves with the churcb: 
190 on profession of their faith, and 20 by letter from sister 
churches. 


..-.-Cardinal Gibbons has caused papers in a Jibel suit to 
be served on H. A. Ringrose. Mr. Ringrose recently pub- 
lished a book entitled, *‘ The Poor Man’s Priest,”” which he 
dedicated to the Cardinal without the Cardinal’s consent. 
The book is a commendatory life of Dr. McGlynn. Mr. 
Ringrose is a communicant in the Catholic Church. 


.... The first annual report of the National League for 
the Protection of American Institutions was presented at 
the annual meeting, held in this city last week. It shows 
what the League has done to educate public sentiment and 
to prevent sectarian appropriations at Albany and Wash- 
ington, in the past six months. It was only incorporated 
near the close of last year. Jobn Jay was re elected Sec- 
retary, and Dr. J. M. King, Geaeral Secretary. 


....The Rev. J. N. Lenker,of Leadville,Col., has gathered 
the statistics of all branches of the Lutheran Church 
throughout the world. He finds in Europe a total of 22,980 
ministers, 29,644 churches and 43,133,696 baptized members; 
he finds in North America, 4,710 ministers, 7,964 churches, 
and 6,511,500 baptized members. Including the statistics of 
Oceanica, South America, Africa and Asia, with those ai- 
ready given he makes the grand total! in the world of 28,- 
406 ministers, 38,381 churches, and 50,061,280 baptized mem- 
bere. 


...-Mr. R. N. King, of Union City, Tenn., who is a mem- 
ber of the body known as the Seventh Day Adventists, is 
making a test case, on the subject of prosecutions for Sab- 
bath breaking, for the United States Supreme Court. Mr. 
King was arrested for violating the Sabbath Day by plow- 
ing on Sunday. He was tried in the circuit court and 
convicted. On appeal, the Supreme Court of the State 
sustained the conviction. Through his attorney he then 
applied for a writ of habeas corpus before Judge Ham- 
mond, of the Federal Court. This writ has been granted, 
and the case is to be heard the present month. On the 
part of the Adventists, distinguished counsel has been re- 
tained to conduct the case. 


....The meetings of the American Institute of Christian 
Philcsophy are held monthly in Hamilton Hall at Colum- 
bia College. The one to be held next Tuesday evening, 
December 2d, will be of specis] interest to the ladies, as 
Mrs. Elizabeth A Reed will be the guest of the Institute, 
and will read a paper on *‘ Krishna.’’ This paper has been 
revised by Sir Monier Williams and approved by Prof. 
Max Mueller. Members of the Institute are requested to 
invite their friends who may be interested in the work. 
The Institute, under the leadership of its president, Dr. 
Deems, of the Church of the Strangers, is doiag an excel- 
lent work, and its friends are showing their appreciation of 
its efforts by sympathy of a practical nature. 


....-A dinner was given last week, in Brooklyn, at the 
Hamilton Club, to the [aternational Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. Mr.Samuel Rowland 
presided and delivered an address of welcome. The Rev. 
Edwin F. See, Secretary of the Brooklyn Association, de- 
scribed the work done in that city, and other speeches 
were made by Mr. H. B. Chamberlain, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, of Denver, Col., by Mr. Claus 
Olandt, who showed what was being done among the Ger- 
mans; by Mr. Charles M. Hay, representing the railroad 
branch of Association work; by Mr. C. J. Hicks, who spoke 
for the same branch; by Mr. John R. Mott, who works 
among the colleges; by Richard C. Morse, New York; Ruas- 
sell Sturgis, Jr., of Boston; Thomas Cochran, of St. Paul: 
Mr. James Stokes, of New York; and Mr. F. B. Schencks, 
of Brooklyn. 


...-The trial of Dr. Edward King, Bishop of Lincoln, be- 
fore the court of the Archbishop of Canterbury, which was 
completed last year, has ended in a decision finding some 
of the acts complained of illegal. The complaint embraced 
these charges: 1. Using lighted candles on the communion 
table; 2, mixing water with the sacramental wine; 3, 
making the sign of the cross; 4, observing the ceremony of 
ablution; 5, taking the eastward position; 6, singing the 
Agnus Dei after the prayer of consecration. The Arch- 
bishop pronounces against the Bishop on the second, third, 
and fifth charges, dismissing the fourth as not proved, 
holding that, whlie the use of lighted candles is distasteful 
to many communicants, it is not illegal, and that the sing- 
ing of the Agnus Dei is not illegal. As the Bishop of Lin- 
coln agreed to submit himself to the judgment of the Arch- 
bishop, it is thought he will not take an appeal to the 
Privy Council. 


....»Preparations are being made for the holding of a sec- 
ond Eeumenical Methodist Conference. The first was held 
in London in 1881, all the branches of Methodism through- 
out the world having been represented in it. It has been 
resolved that another Conference shall be held in 1891 in 
this country. The American section of the committee has 
been in session in Philadelphia, the past week, making ar- 
rangements for the coming Conference. Representatives 
were present from the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church, the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Evangelical Association and the Methodist Church of 
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Canada. Bishop Foss, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
was chosen as chairman, and Dr. Monroe, of the same body, 
as secretary. It was resolved to fix the representation in 
the Conference at five hundred, three hundred for the 
American or Western section, and two bundred for the 
Eastern section. October 2ist, 1891, was fixed as the date, 
and Baltimore as the place for the Conference. It was de- 
cided that the various churches in this country be assessed 
$15,000 for necessary expenses. An executive committee 
was augmiates consisting of Bishops John F. Hurst and 
Cyrus D. Foss, Drs. J. W. Hamilton, J. M. King, J. W 
Paxson and D. 8. Monroe, and German H. Hunt, Esq , and 
Prof. John M. Van Vieck for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Bishop J. C. Granbery, Drs. W. P. Harrison and 
C. H. Whisner, and Mr. E. D. Prettyman, of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South; Drs. A. Carman and W. 5. 
Griffin, of the Canada Methodist Church; Bishop B. W. 
Arnett, of the African Methodist Episcopal Church; Bishop 
Thomas Bowman, of the Evangelical Association; Bishop 
J. W. Hood, of the African Methodist Kpiscopal Zion 
Church; and the Rev. C. H. Phillipa, of the Colored Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. After the adjournment of the 
general committee the executive committee met in private 
session to arrange the details of the program. 








Ministerial Uegister. 


BAPTIST, 
AVERY, G. W., Jay, Me. accepts call to Topsham, Mich 
BEGGS, A. M., Morrisville, called to Ilion, N. Y. 
CAINE, J. W., New Baltimore, N. Y., resigns. 
DEMING, M. K., Boston, Mass., resigns. 
DREW, Unian, Smyrna, Me., resigns. 
ENGLISH, Evisna, Huron, 8. D., called to Greeley, Col. 
EVANS, G. M., Manayunk, Penn., resigns. 
HARTLEY, W., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to Guelph, 
Ont, 


HERR, J. D., D.D., Milwaukee, Wis., resigns. 

HOLLOWAY, E.S., Shelburne Falls, Mass., accepts call to West 
Twenty-third St.. New York. N. Y. 

HUSSEY, SrmMEon, Mendota, called to Pontiac, [I1. 


HUSTED, E. W., New London, called to Main St. ch., Hartford, 
Conn. 

KAASCH, W. F., White Rock, N. D., accepta call to Edgerton, 
Wis. 

McCONNELL, H. A., Pleasant Lake, called to Rushville, Ind. 


MacLAURIN, D. D., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts call to Kpiph- 
any ch., New York, N. Y. 


MOWER, H. H., Adrian, called to Bird Island, la. 

PERRY, FE. F., Emerson, la., resigns. 

SANDERS, J. E., Armour, 8. D., resigns. 

TANNER, J. W., Pontiac, called to Normal, Il. 

TITUS, G. B., Saco, Me., called to Everett, Mass. 

WORTH, L. D., Hornby Center, N. Y., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 


BAKER, GeorGe, inst. recently at Kalama, Wis. 
BARNES, J. R., Marietta, O., accepts call to Plainfield, Il, 
BELKNAP, L., Addison, Neb., accepts call to Ashton, &. D. 
BIRNIE, DovGuas P., inst. November 12th, Alliston, Mass. 
BROWN, IsRaEL, New Hampton, called to Anamona, Ia. 
CAMPBELL, HoLuts A., Montague, Mass., resigns. 


COLLEY, J. R., Meth. Epis., accepts call to West Minneapolis, 
inn. 


CLARh, Jonn Britta, Brooklyn, N. Y., declines call to Dun. 
more, Penn 


CRISTY, ALBERT B., Hudson, O , called to Albuquerque, N. M, 
FOSTER. Jesse D.. Oceanside, Cal.. resigns. 


GAYLORD, E. W., Wrightsville, Penn., accepts call to North 
Amherst, Mass. 


HORNE, Joun F., Peterson, Bethel and Talmage, la., resigns. 

HURD, ALVA A., Darlington, Wis., resigns 

KAYE, James R., Rock Falls, accepts call to Amboy, fl, 

KENYON, F. L., Fort Dodge, accepts call to Clinton, In 

KYLE, Ropert J., Windham, Me., accepts call to Wilton, N. H. 

LEEPER, CHARLEs 8., Batavia, called to Sandwich, tl. 

MARKWICK. WitttaM F., St. John M. b. ch., New Haven, ac- 
cepts call to Ansonia, Conn. 

MARSH, G. H., ord. November l7th, Glen Mary, ‘Tenn. 

MAYHEW, Wi-mor M., Whiting, accepts call to Franklin, Vt. 

McCORKLE, SHERMAN W., Ironton, U., resigns. 

McNAMARA., Joan E., Sioux City, called to Sloan, La. 

MILLS, CaaRrves P., Newburyport, called to Bright n, Mass. 

MORSE, Henry H., inst. Nov. 3d at Hillside ch., Omaha, Neb. 

MORTON, G. F., Central Village, Conn., accepts call to Fosston, 
Minn. 


MYRICK, Ornorn, Middletown Springs, Vt., resigns. 


NEWTON, WILLIAM, Scunthorpe, Lincolnshire, Eng., accepts 
call to Kinderhook and FE. Gilead, Mich. 


PERKINS, GeouGe G., Spencer, called to Rock Kapide, la. 


SAGE, CHaR.es J., declines, not accepts, call to Unitarian ch,, 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


SEAVER, Norman, Rutland, Vt., called to Pittsford, Conn. 

SHURTLEFF, Ernest W., San Buenaventura, Cal,, resigns. 

STINSON, W. C., Pres., Dunellen, N. J., called to Wauwatosa, 
yis. 


STRATTON, Lexvuet N., Wheaton, accepts call to Waukegan, 
I. 


THOMAS, Ricnarp H., Lockeford, called to Pres. ch., Clem- 
ents, Cal. 


TORBET, AvLsBert, Lake Linden, Mich., accepts call to Park 
Place ch., Omaba, Neb. 


wales, Ricwarp C., Highmore, 8. D., called to Mondovi, 
’ is. 


WEBSTER, Asuer C., Otsego, accepts call to Alamo, Mich. 
WEBSTER, R. H., Grant, accepts call to Baldwin, Mich. 
WHITE, Austin B., Wayne, II1., cailed to Brookfield, Mo. 


WILCOX, Sern M. Alexandria, Minn., accepts call to Grand 
Forks, N. D. ‘ 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


GAILEY, Ropert R., Minerva, called to Morristown, O. 


HOWARD, Burt E., Bay City, Mich., accepts call to Cleve- 
land, O. 


McCAIN, C., Goodland, Ind., resigns. 

McCASLIN, Ronert, Arkansas City, Kan., resigns. 

MILLS, E. K , Kedianas, accepts cail to San Pedro, Cal. 
MURPHY, SAmvEL H., Chatfield, accepts call to Baraboo, Minn. 
NEWMAN, C. 8., Blackburn, Me., accepts call to Fort Payne, 


OLIVER, CHARLES A., Rozhoroegh. called to York, Penn. 
PATTE N. J. M., Minneapolis, Minn., called to Tacoma, 


RORKELLY, Tuomas C., Laurens, accepts call to Newfield, 
RUTTER, LinD.ey, C., North Bergen, N. Y., resigns. 

ais ~ renee M., Middletown, callea to 34 ch., Cincin- 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

GOULD, ALBERT, Meth. Epis., Chicopee, Mass,, died Nov. 18th, 
oraban, Huserp, Prot. Epis., inst. Nov. 23d, Binghamton, 
HAUSER, J; &- German Reformed, died Nov. 20th, Baltimore, 
JOHNSON, Damien V. M., Prot. Epis., Brooklyn, N. ¥., died 


aged 79, 
FRANCIS, Unit., inst, Nov. 26th, Walpole, Mass, 
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Literature. 


( [he prompt mention in our list of **Booka of the 
Week" will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 








INTERNATIONAL STUDIES OF ED- 
UCATION. 


THE international study of education, 
which is pursued with much ardor at the 
present time, has u double advantage for us. 
Our schools are thereby gaining recognition 
in ancient centers of learning and at the 
same time are shown to us in the light of 
judicious foreign criticiam. We have al- 
ready noticed Mr. Fitch’s report on ‘* Amer- 
ican schools and training colleges,” repub 
lished here by the Appletons in a volume 
of ‘‘ Notes on American Schools and Train 
ing Colleges.”” Almost simultaneously ap- 
pears a report in France on our universities 
(* Universites Transatlantiques”’) from the 
pen of Mons. Pierre de Coubertin, a well- 
known author and professor, who pursued 
his investigation under a commission from 
the Minister of Public Instruction. 

Mr. Fitch’s official afliliations naturally 
affected his judgments, and where he fails 
to understand our system it will generally 
be found that he has idealized that of Kng 
land; but his experience as an examiner 
has familiarized him with the minutiw of 
school business, and his criticisms, favorable 
and unfavorable, have the rare and admira- 
ble quality of definiteness. This it is which 
makes his little volume exceedingly valua- 
ble for teachers, while his general observa 
tions give it a wider interest. It is worthy 
of note that altho critics at home complain 
of the want ef character building in our 
schools, Mr, Fitch was struck with the ex- 
cellence of their discipline and the effective- 
ness of their lessons in patriotism; both of 
which have surely direct reference to char- 
acter. 

The book has roused professional enthu- 
siasm in England chiefly through its appre- 
ciative estimate of the power of teachers’ 
associations in the United States. 

‘“*T cannot help thinking,” says Mr. Fitch, 
“that the strong professional feeling which 
seems to incorporate all classes of teachers, 
and to make them and the public officials 
conscious of a common interest in educa- 
tional progress, is one of the most encourag- 
ing and hopeful signs of the time.”’ In the 
constant activity of public opinion with re- 
spect to education, he sees the “ great safe- 
guard for its continued and rapid improve- 
ment,’’ and while recognizing the tendency 
of our commercial prosperity to create 
purely material views of the purposes and 
uses of education, he gives us credit for a 
large measure of “ loftier and more gener- 
ous ideals.” This is the more encouraging 
as he confines his notes to our elementary 
system, which is often represented as hope- 
lessly enchained in the commercial spirit. 

“ Universités Transatlantiques,” — by 
Mons. Pierre de Coubertin, is an exceeding- 
ly discursive work, the author having evi- 
dently considered scenery, society, clubs 
and dining as bearing a logical relation to 
the special subject of his investigations. 
His judgment is limited by the traditional 
French conceptions of culture and caste 
which the modern era has not quite elimi- 
nated. The true spirit of our institutions 
cannot easily be discerned through this hazy 
intellectual atmosphere, but for that very 
reason certain characteristics are seen in 
exaggerated proportions, hence, while the 
view is superficial, it does not want effect- 
iveness. 

Harvard prompts our author to observe 
“that Oxford and Cambridge are republics 
in the midst of monarchies; the American 
universities, on the contrary, have kings 
who exercise absolute authority.”” The 
modus operandi of physical culture, as 
deyeloped in the Hemenway Gymnasium, 
affects him singularly, while the same sys- 
tem transported to the ‘feminine domain,”’ 
or, in other words, employed at Wellesley, 
seemed to him “ odious and ridiculous.” 
Such involuntary exclamations throw floods 
of light upon national proclivities. 

His impressions of Columbia University 
are colored by the present attitude of the 
French leaders toward their own scattered 
**Facalties’’ and the strenuous efforts now 
in progess to transform them into concen- 
trated, organized institutions. We cannot 
but contrast his partial view of this ancient 
institution with the comprehensive article 
by Mons. B. Buisson, published in the Revue 
Internationule dev Enseignement, of Octo- 
ber, 1886. The library, which to Monsieur 
Buisson seemed ‘to realize the highest 
ideal of a University library,’’ is not even 
mentioned by Monsieur Coubertin. 





The silent conflict between English and 
German ideals,which is taking place among 
us, is more clearly perceived by our author 
than the gradual evolution of new ideas 
from the union of both. Princeton excites his 
admiration by its freedom from the German 
influence, while Ann Arbor has the misfor- 
tune to suggest to him the opposite ten- 
dency. His judgments are naturally for- 
mulated in comparisons, and Europe, appar- 
ently affording no precedent for Cornell, he 
contents himself with calling Ezra Cornell 
the “American Tolstoj.’”’ After complet- 
ing the tour of the States, having made a 
flying visit to almost every one of our lead- 
ing institutions, he has a stock of new 
standards which give hima neat formula 
for Yale University. “It is,’’ he says, 
“more American than Harvard, less demo- 
cratic than Cornell, less rough than Prince 
ton, which, however, it resembles in more 
than one respect.”’ 

These are not the expressions of a deep 
and penetrating and ripened judgment. 
They do not strike at the heart of things 
like the chapter which Bryce has given to 
the same subject in his ‘‘ American Com- 
monwealth,”’ but they are readable; if they 
fail to interpret our institutions they cer- 
tainly do throw light on foreign stand- 
points.” 

Mr. Fitch’s book bas already been repub- 
lished in this country. Monsieur Couber- 
tin’s has yet to find a translator. 


—— —EEE——EE——— 


The Civilization of the Renaissance in 
Italy. By Jacob Burckhardt. Authorized 
Translation by S. G. C. Middemore. New 
York: Macmillan & Co, 1890) The period 
covered by this volume will never cease to 
attract students of every kind. There is a 
fascination about it that is not easily ex- 
plained, but that may be compared with 
the charm of a child’s development. A 
whole world of knowledge which to us is 
old was then new, and not only the knowl 
edge, but the modes of acquiring it bad the 
attractiveness of novelty. Nor were the ig- 
norance and the delight in learning alone 
childlike; the emotional nature also dis- 
played a youthful exuberance. Self-con- 
trol, which with our race is the perfection 
not only of virtue but also of good breed- 
ing, seems to have been in those days as- 
sumed by the bold oaly as a means to self- 
indulgence, and by the timid only as a dis- 
guise to avert attack. Whatever it entered 
into the heart of man to desire, that he 


4 straightway sought to attain; nor did it ap- 


parently quench his ardor, nor scarcely 
cause him to hesitate, that the way to his 
end led through perjury and sacrilege, 
adultery and murder. Where the prospect 
of immediate retribution did not avail to 
deter, that of punishment in another world 
was naturally inoperative; or, if its terrors 
were felt, an indulgent clergy was always 
at hand, eager—fora slight compensation— 
to wash away the stain of guilt and usher 
the repentant prodigal directly into the 
gates of Paradise. ‘‘ Perhaps the paradox 
is only apparent if we say that the popular 
faith in Italy had a solid foundation just in 
proportion as it was pagan.’”’ It would be 
scarcely an exaggeration to extend this re- 
mark to the faith of the cultivated. The 
Italian Pantheon was tenanted by a popu- 
lation as hybrid as that of the peninsula it- 
self. We may join in the ‘‘Sancte Sokrates, 
ora pro nobis,” but the mingling of the 
mythologies of Greece and Rome with that 
of the Church implies an intellectual and 
religious confusion of which we can offer no 
confident explanation. In the midst of the 
revival of letters, the outburst of art, the 
extension of commerce; in a world where 
an intelligent curiosity was cultivated, and 
where taste controlled luxury to a greater 
extent than at present, where learning was 
universally admired, and where even gov- 
ernment was occasionally scientific, the 
most abject superstition prevailed. Great 
prices were paid for manuscripts of classical 
authors; but greater ones were paid for 
fragments of the putrid carcasses of suppo- 
sititious saints, and even the shrewd mer- 
chants of the Venetian Government re- 
solved after due deliberation to appropriate 
10,000 ducats for the purchase of the seam- 
jess vest. We can only select in passing, as 
typical of the state of belief that seems to 
have been generally prevalent, the case of 
the herdsman who appeared at the copfes- 
sional in great distress of mind because 
while making cheese during Lent a few 
drops of milk had made their way into his 
mouth, but who incidentally disclosed the 
circumstance that his regular occupation 
was robbing and murdering travelers. Itis 
well that Dr. Burckhardt’s work should be 
translated into English; and this translation 
is smoothly and, we doubt not, faithfully 
done. Yet it can hardly be said that the au- 
thor is precisely the man that should have 





labored in this field. It was said,we believe, 
of Lord Sandwich, that his industry was so 
great that the world mistook it for genius: 
but indefatigable as Dr. Burckhardt has 
been the world will not fall into this mis- 
take in his case. We are frequently re- 
minded as we turn these pages of Roscoe’s 
“Life of Leo X,’’ but the author is certain- 
ly more discriminating and less diffuse than 
Roscoe. But we are disposed to apply to 
the whole of his book his own description 
of a portion of it, that it is ‘‘no judgment, 
but rather a string of marginal notes, sug- 
gested by astudy of the Italian Renaissance 
extending over some years.’’ Especially 
futile seems to usthe attempt to apply a 
philosophy of history to this period. Part 
I is entited ‘*‘ The State as a Work of Art,”’ 
and here we have a chapter upon ‘‘ War as 
a Work of Art.’’ Part II is entitled ‘* The 
Development of the Individual,’ and in 
Part 1V we have a chapter upon “ The Dis- 
covery of Man.’”’ But why Italian States 
were works of art above other States, is not 
made clear, unless it is because “‘in them 
for the first time we detect the modern 
political spirit of Europe,’ which, how- 
ever, ‘‘is surrendered freely to its own in- 
stincts, often displaying the worst features 
of an unbridled egoism, outraging every 
right, and killing every germ of a healthier 
culture.’”’ What this means we do not 
know, vor are we elsewhere informed, 
while as to *‘ Works of Art”? we read in 
another connection of ‘‘the great modern 
fallacy that a constitution can be made, 
can be manufactured by a combination of 
existing forces and tendencies.’”’ Again 
Petrarch is described as working outin detail 
“the purely modern fiction of the omnipo. 
tence of the State,’ while his picture 
amounts to nothing more than a sketch of 
benevolent despotism, such as a disciple of 
Aristotle might have drawn. We are fre- 
queutly tempted to remind the author of 
the incomparable epigram of Mme. de 
Staél, applied by Hallam to the Romans of 
Rienzi’s time, as being those ‘qui ont pris 
les souvenirs pour les esperances.”’? Since 
we have introduced the name of Hallam 
we cannot forbear suggesting that for 
guidance in studying the political develop- 
ment of this time the reader may still be 
directed to his pages, while for an apprecia- 
tion of the spirit of the age that, altho 
uneven, is yet the work of genius, we have 
the fascinating works of Symonds, Still it 
would be unjust to the work before us not 
to refer to the conscientious care which it 
everywhere manifests or to ignore the vast 
accumulation of facts which it contains. 
For such a book a full and minute index is 
eminently desirable, that which is here pre- 
sented being of very little service. 


Landmarks of Homeric Study. Toqeth- . 


er with an Essay on the Points of Contact 
between the Assyrian Tablets and the Ho- 
meric Text. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
75 cents.) Mr. Gladstone has kept the 
sckolarly world tolerably well informed as 
to his opinions and conclusions on the 
Homeric question. The present volume, 
though containing some gratifying indica- 
tions of progress, is mainly valuable for 
giving the whole case as it lies in his mind, 
in a systematic and complete form. With- 
out abandoning his old theory of the de- 
pendence of the Homeric age on Egypt, Mr. 
Gladstone is now able to see more fully than 
before the connection of Greek religion and 
culture with Babylonia by way of Phenicia. 
He does not, however, throw overboard his 
illusions as to a primitive subjection of 
Greece to Egypt, the derivation of Homeric 
mythology from Egypt and a Messianic 
Apollo representing in his ‘“ great saving 
office ’’ a phase of the idea which could only 
be derived from the old Hebrew tradition. 
To the same source he traces the Homeric 
Trinity, Iris is to him inexplicable, ex- 
cept as an impersonation of the rainbow, 
conceived as that phenomenon is presented 
in Genesis, and generally Mr. Gladstone is 
disposed to give great importance to mi- 
nute Homeric hints and glimpses as frag- 
mentary remains of ‘ the great mora) con- 
ceptions of which the early chapters of Gen- 
esis may be a parable as well as a history.” 
He still declines to accept, and in fact does 
not discuss, the conclusions of modern 
Greek scholarship since Bentley and Wolf. 
He makes very little account of the gulf 
between earlier Greek life and the Doric 
invasion, and the effect which that break 
in the continuity of Greek life brought as 
its necessary consequence into the evolu- 
tion of its history and literature. The 
effect of this oversight is fatal to Mr. Glad- 
stone when we examine his theory of the 
Homeric poems. He fails there again to 
see the broad differences which lie between 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, such, for ex- 
ample, as archaic forms used in some parts 
and not in others, some parts written 
. 





before and others after the digamma 
was disused, or yet more profound 
differences in the habits of the people, as, 
for example, the heroes of the Iliad do not 
eat fish, those of the Odyssey do and have 
generally a much fuller dietary. The yet 
more striking example is in the character 
given to the gods in the two books. In the 
lliad the Olympians are far from exem- 
plary, and might even take lessons from 
men whose fates they control. In the 
Odyssey they sit on a higher plane of truth, 
intelligence and justice. All this Mr. Glad- 
stone perceives in a fashion, but with that 
matchless ingenuity which “‘ rarely fails to 
persuade others, and never fails to persuade 
himself” he gives it some apparent conver- 
sion to his purpose. An example of this is 
the convenient but not unheard-of theory of 
theinnerandthe outer geographical zoues, 
with the narrower of which Homer was 
acquainted and in which he located the 
Iliad. The outer zone of giants and en- 
chanters, the cloud-land of the mystery and 
wonder of the Odyssey, is not at all his crea- 
tion, but the invention of Phenician sail- 
ors; and tho it is the world’s outer and bar- 
baric zone, as portrayed in the Odyssey, it 
possesses a more advanced civilization than 
we have betore us in the Iliad. Whatever 
the defects and sins of modern critical 
scholarship may be it does not involve it- 
self in difficulties like these. Mr. Glad 
stone’s book is fairly open to the judgment 
pronounced on it by Isaac Taylor in The 
Academy: “ His ‘ Landmarks of Homeric 
Study’ are not landmarks of our present 
knowledge, but merely high-water mark 
of the school of criticism which was in 
vogue some fifty years ago.”’ 


Chivalry, by Leon Gautier. Translated 
by Henry Frith. (George Routledge & Sons, 
New York. $3.50.) A right royal book is 
this tor a boy, with an especially good tonic 
in it for this mercantile age, to enlarge his 
mind, to inspire him with ideals of truth 
and beauty, and to teach him the knight- 
ly idea of power as no matter of were brutal 
force or majorities, but of truth, gentleness 
moral power, and of God.-——Pictwresque 
India, by W. S. Cains (George Routledge 
& Sons, New York, $3.50), is made with an 
eye to utility and apleasingimpression. It 
is not designed to go deeply into Indian life, 
religion, politics or philosophy, but to take 
the reader intelligently over the country 
and give him an outside view of its great 
features. For the tourist it is a capital 
companion; while for readers at home it is 
thoroughly enjoyable. The illustrations 
are as like as photography can make them, 
and are drawn by John Pedder, H.S. Dale, 
and H.H.Stanton. The book has twocapi- 
tal maps of India by the Johnstons, which 
are the very best English maps of India 
made. The Swiss Family Robinson. 
A new Translation, edited by William H. 
G. Kingston. (Routledge & Son:, New 
York, $250.) Thepeculiarity of this new 
edition of an old favorite is its retranslation 
from theGerman with the omission of some 
of the laborious didactic lectures and some 
occasional attempts to enliven the narrative. 
The Last Days of Pompeii. (Routledge 
& Son, New York. $3.50.) The illustrations, 
appear to be the only characteristic feature 
to mark this new edition of Bulwer’s 
classic. It ishandsomely gotten up on first- 
rate paper and printed in the best of type. 
From the same publishers we have 
the bound annual edition of Little Wide- 
Awake, an illustrated magazine for chil- 
dren, edited by Mrs. Sala Barker. (31.50.) 
Nothing stands higher on the list of 
juvenile magazines than Harper’s Young 
People and St. Nicholas, especially useful 
both of them inthe red-covered volumes 
which contain the semi-annual issue. 
We nave before us the bound volume of The 
Century TlUustrated Monthly Magazine, 
with the six months issue from May to Oc 
tober inclusive, rich, various, fresh and 
spicy as ever. —Horse Stories and Sto- 
ries of Others, told by the veteran story- 
teller, Thomas W. Kuox, in the form of a 
tale as to the experience of two boys in 
managing horses, illustrated with many 
woodcuts and published by the Cassell 
Publishing Co., New York. $2.00. 
Baby’s Kingdom. (Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton. $1.50.) A very pretty, artistic register, 
designed and itlustrated by Annie F. Cox, 
wherein may be chronicled amid sweet 
verses and pretty designs on a very artistic 
page, the mother’s record of Baby’s prog. 
ress as memories for coming days.——— 
Flower Folk. A very pretty and ingenious 
little volume of illustrations in colors and 
in monotint by LauraC. Hills, wjth original 
verses by Anna M. Pratt. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. 31.50.) These 
designs are ingenious attempts to combine 
the human and floral anatomy so as to in- 
graft one on the other and give the impres- 
sion of the flower form bourgeoning out o 
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the human form. The verses with which 
the designs run are airy and clever. 


The Works of William Shakespeare, Ed- 
ited by Henry Irving and Frank Mar- 
shall. (Biackie & Son, London, Scribner 
& Welford, New York. $3.00 per vol.) A 
melancholy interest attaches to the recent- 
ly published volume VIII which completes 
“The Irving Shakespeare.”” The work 
owes its marked excellence to the genius, 
devotion and scholarship of Mr. Frank Mar- 
shall, who sacrificed himself to his enthusi- 
asm, and, working far beyond his strength, 
died before he saw the last volume in press. 
The materials for this closing number were 
yathered and for the most part in such good 
shape for the printer, that his death caused 
but little delay in the publication. Mr. 
Marshall had a combination of gifts which 
placed him in the front rank of Shake- 
spearean commentators and interpreters. 
His connection with the stage and familiar- 
ity with the kind of interpretation required 
for the actor and developed by the actor, 
widened the view he would take of the text 
as a scholar and made him care less for 
those minutizw of scholarship and criticism 
which try so severely the time and pa- 
tience of most readers. ‘The text given in 
the edition is the reprint of no former edi 
tion. The editor has exercised his own 
judgment in forming it, tho as a general 
model he follows Dyce’s third edition. The 
introductions to the plays are divided for 
the convenience of the reader into the three 
sections of Literary History, Stage History 
and Critical Remarks. They are models of 
clean-eut work in omitting nothing and in 
expanding nothing. Aside from his own 
knowledge and judgment the editor owes 
most to Halliwell-Phillips and Dr. Furui- 
val. Mr. Irving, besides contributing his 
name and criticism, has marked every play 
for short or rapid reading. Without Bow- 
dlerizing the plays, he has indicated the 
passages which may be omitted without 
serious injury to the dramatic development 
of the play, but which as read aloud in 
mixed companies might give offense. The 
work gives a fine impression as an exam- 
ple of book-making, and is richly illumi- 
nated with original illustrations drawn by 
Gordon Brown and engraved for it. These 
illustrations as a rule are controlled by the 
historical spirit. Many of them represent 
actual scenes or events in the Shakesperean 
history. They all keep close to the subject 
and thus add greatly to the value and in- 
terest of the work. The gem of the eighth 
volume is Professor Dowdin’s Introduction 
and Life of Shakespeare which had been 
reserved to the end. The plays in the vol- 
ume are Hamlet, Henry VIII and Pericles. 
The volume is swollen to a somewhat 
greater bulk than the others by the Poems, 
which are published in full. We congratu- 
late any lover of good books or of Shakes- 
peare who has in his possession this “ thing 
of beauty ” and this “ joy forever.” 


When I’m a Man, by Alice Webber (E. 
P. Dutton & Co., New York, 32 50.); Paul’s 
Friend, by Stella Austin (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York, 32.50); and The Children 
in the Castle, by Mrs. Molesworth (Mac- 
millan, New York, $1.25). These three 
stories for ‘“‘children and the childlike” 
are laid in England, with an excursion 
across the Channel of Paul and his friend, 
and are full of the romance and “ out-of- 
the-wayness’’ that is supposed to fill the 
lives of people living in baronial) castles. 
The children, however, in each story are 
lovable and interesting; and the intent of 
each book is good. Especially so are the 
life and adventures of the little Christo- 
pher, who tried as a little boy to grow 
strong in all ways, im order to be a real 
helpful St. Christopher when he grew to be 
a man. We would commend these books 
not only to small-sized people, but also to 
middle-sized people as containing many 
good suggestions and much that is enter- 
taining. English Fairy Tales, collect- 
ed by Joseph Jacobs (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, $1.75.), looked at simply as acol- 
lection of entertaining fairy stories,or rather 
Nursery Tales (for no pure and simple fairy 
tale appears in them), isnot a success. We 
find scarcely anything new,and a very great 
similarity is observed between the stories, 
nor, is a very interesting selection made 
from the old “stand-bys,’’ possibly because 
the best stories cannot be classed under the 
head of *‘ English Fairy Tales.’’ The com- 
piler, however, seeks not so much to bring 
out a book of new stories as to trace many 
familiar ones to their source and to estab- 
lish the fact that a folk lore exists in Eng- 
land as well as among the more imaginative 
or more superstitious people on the Conti- 
nent. Outof one hundred and forty stories, 
clearly of English origin, Mr Jacobs has 
selected those that make up the volume 
before ug intending in time to treat the 








subject of folk tale on a larger scale. The 
preface, explaining the manner in which 
the book was compiled, is very interesting, 
and opens up a branch of study that is full 
of new thought. In My Nursery, writ- 
ten by Laura E. Richards (Roberts Bros., 
Boston, #1.25). and dedicated to her mother, 
Julia Ward Howe, is a charming collection 
of nursery “Rbymes and Jingles’’ that 
probably rejoiced the grandmother’s heart 
as well as that of the nursery people. How 
one Woman could ‘‘make up” such a lot of 
merry ponsense as well as good common 
sense into such fanciful and attractive shape 
is above the “ reach and ken of mortal ap- 
prehension’’; but here it is, and we recom- 
mend it to all the workers of the land who 
are so fortunate as to have a quiverful of 
little people who are always wanting “just 
one more”’ song. 





The Haunted Pool (La Marc au Diable). 
From the French of George Sand, by Frank 
Hunter Potter, illustrated with fourteen 
etchings by Rudaux. (Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, New York. %5.00.) This elegant vol- 
ume is well worthy to begin our notice of 
beautiful books newly published. The sto- 
ry is rich in examples of that deep and ten- 
der sympathy with homely life which is 
George Sand’s finest quality, and furnishes 
for the artist a series of subjects which Ru- 
daux has proved himself able to interpret in 
the best possible manner. No American 
could possibly put into these etchings the 
Frencb tone and feeling they have, unless in 
mind, body and soul he had first become a 
Frenchman. They are works of extreme 
delicacy and grace, while for the rest they 
fallin so fully and so accurately with the 
sentiment of the story as to blend both into 
one. The paper, press-work and whole 
make of the book is highly satisfactory. 
Very different in style and treatment 
is The Sun Dial. A Poem by Austin Dob- 
son, with Drawings and Decorations by 
George Wharton. Edwards. (Dodd, Mead 
& Company, New York. #750.) Mr. Eda- 
wards has illuminated and illustrated Mr. 
Dobson’s beautiful poem alithrough. The 
whole book is placed on an artistic basis by 
the finely invented title-page with graceful 
symbolism, its quaint, antique flavor, and its 
delicious combination of sportive figures 
with the serious face of Time. Every page 
is of heavy board mounted on a linen flexi- 
ble back. The illustrations done in sepia 
and admirably reproduced turn on subjects 
bicely studied from the poem and embodied 
in its imagery. Mr. Dobson when he ob- 
serves the dedication of the work to him_ 
self can but feel that his genius has found 
an artist competent to illustrate it.——-~ 
There is far less unity and simplicity of 
subject to attract the artist in A Selection 
from the Sonnetsof William Wordsworth, 
with numerous Illustrations by Alfred 
Parsons. (Harper & Brothers, New York. 
$5.00.) Mr. Parsous has put some strong 
work into this volume, as, for example, in 
the drawings of 





“ The Shepherd looking east ward, softly said, 

Bright is thy veil, O morn,” 
of Grasmere Lake, of the South of Scotland 
burial place, and the drawing to illustrate 
the sonnet beginning 
“Not of Love, not War, nor the tumultuous 

swell.” 

Of the others a dozen or more are full-page 
designs characterized by Mr. Parsoas sweet- 
ness, delicacy and aerial grace,some of them 
as striking in this regard as any he ever did. 
Their effect is diminished, however, by the 
over abundant illustration bestowed with- 
out much meaning on minor points of the 
book. 

In A Brief History of the English 
Drama, from the earliest to the latest 
times, Mr. William Echard Golden has 
madt a useful and well-written handbook, 
representing research, good judgment, and 
information tersely conveyed. Beginning 
with the crudities of ‘‘ Miracles,’’ ‘‘ Mys- 
teries’’ and “* Moralities,’’ Mr. Golden traces 
the dramainthe English tongue through 
the pre-Shakespearean, Shakespearean, Res- 
toration and the modern phases and influ- 
ences of writing for the theater, with half 
a page or a page here and a line or two 
there—his object being terseness and a 
bird’s-eye view of the field. Students of 
literature will find it handy and its sug- 
gestiveness valuable. The book is not free 
from errors of judgment, but they relate 
to minor matters. We should have par- 
ticularized Mrs. Centliere’s ‘‘ Bold Stroke 
for a Wife’? among her plays, and said 
more of Jonson’s ‘‘ Alchemist’’ among his; 
called ‘The School for Scandall”’ the most 
brilliant, rather than the ‘‘ best’? English 
comedy: at least mentioned Browning’s 
superb fragment ‘‘ In a Balcony” after his 
‘Blot in the ’Scutcheon’’; not excluded any 
reference to American drama and theaters 
in the book (or, at least, not so very incom- 





plete a reference where the author does not 
seem to have known the proper sources of 
historic information); nor omitted all men- 
tion of Scott as a playwright. There are 
many proof errors in the volume, too, as 
“Colley Cibben,” ‘‘Aphro Behn,” “ Van- 
burgh,” “Adrienne Lecouvre’’; “‘ Ober-Am- 
mergan;”’ “‘Un-Romap Parisien,” “D’ En- 
nerry,”’ “‘Inchbold,” “ Sheridan, Knowles,” 
“The Theaters” and “Coleman.” The bib 
liography is very small indeed—and no 
such book should lack an index, of all 
things. Still, it is compact, serviceable, and 
careful in the main. (New York: Welsh, 
Fracker & Co.) 


Electricity in Daily Life. A Popular 
Account of the Applications of Electricity 
to Every Day Uses. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $300.) The work done 
in this book has been distributed between 
editors to each of whom is assigned a topic 
he is competent to discuss. These editors 
and their topics are *‘ Electricity in the Ser- 
vice of Man,’ C. F. Brackett, Professor of 
Physics, Princeton; ‘‘ The Electric Motor,” 
F. L. Pope, Past President Amer. Institute 
of Electrical Engineers; ‘‘ The Electric 
Railway of To-day,” Joseph Wetzler, Edi- 
tor of the Electrical Engineer, New York; 
‘** Electricity in Lighting,’? Henry Morton, 
President of the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology: “* The Telegraph of To day,”’ Charles 
L. Buckingham, Attorney for the Western 
Union Telegraph Company; ‘‘ The Making 
and Laying of a Cable,’”’ Herbert Laws 
Webb, Assistant Electrician, Metropolitan 
Telepbone Company, New York; * Electric- 
ity in Naval Warfare,’’ Walter S. Hughes, 
Lieutenant U. 8S. Navy; ‘Electricity in Land 
Warfare,’ John Mills, First Lieutenant 
U.S. Corps Engineers; *‘ Electricity in the 
Housebold,”’ A. E. Kennelly, Electrician to 
Edison’s Laboratory; ‘‘ Electricity in Rela 
tion to the Human Body,” M. Allen Starr, 
M.D., Professor in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York City. 


Some American Painters in Water 
Colors. (Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. #12.50.) In this richly and care- 
fully made large folio we have a collection 
of Facsimiles of New Water Colors, by 
William T. Smedley, Mrs. Rosina Emmet 
Sherwood, Walter L.. Palmer, Leon Moran, 
I. Pauline Sunter, James M. Barnsley, 
I. L. Jerome Ferris, and Maud Humphrey. 
These facsimiles are printed in color, and if 
in any respect they fail to do justice to the 
originals it is because reproductive art, not 
withstanding its great advances, still re 
mains far short of the goal of color repro- 
duction. There is, however, great merit in 
these large-page works, especially as re 
lates to freedom of drawing, accuracy of 
color and the general liveliness of the work. 
The editor has good reason to claim that 
the volume is a highly satisfactory collec 
tion of the best recent water-color work. 
An interesting feature of the volume is the 
portraits of the artists and the representa- 
tion of their work in black and white. Mr. 
Ripley Hitchcock adds much to the inter- 
est of each water color by his notes on the 
subject and neat ssetch of the author and 
his work. A more serious and elaborate 
addition to the volume is his introduction 
on the development of the art of painting 
in water color in this country and the stan- 
dard it has attained and the artists who 
have won distinction in it. The volume is 
richly bound and takes its place easily 
among the best. 


London Letters and Some 
George W. Smalley. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York. Two volumes, $6.00.) The old- 
est letter we have found in this collection 
is the one called out by the death of Mr. 
Delane, Editor of the London Times, dated 
December 2d, 1879. From this point on the 
letters represent pretty fairly the best of 
Mr. Smalley’s correspondence with the 7'ril 
une down to the present time. The first 
volume contains letters which are classed 
as “ Personalities’’ and which relate to 
leading personages of whom the public are 
always glad to have original sketches and 
to the two famous and hard fought Midlo- 
thian campaigns of Mr. Gladstone, in 1879 
and 1884. The second volume contains Mr. 
Smalley’s ‘‘ Notes on English Life—Notes 
on Parliament Pageants—Miscellanies.” 
The collection made by Mr. Smalley and 
published by the Harpers in a handsome 
octavo, raises very much our previously 
high estimate of the value of these lett¢ra. 
They give a broad, systematic and intelli- 
gent view of public affairs in England and 
to some extentin Europe, as seen in the life 
of the men principally active inthem. They 
are writtenin a style of quiet dignity, us 
if the author were confident of his reputa- 
tion and were not tempted into the sensa- 
tional arts of the conventional newspaper 
correspondent. At the same time they are 


Others, By 





wonderfully interesting, graphic and rich 
in the neatest possible literary work. 


Vignettes, Recl and Ideal, from De 
Wolfe, Fiske & Co., of Boston, is a success- 
fal venture in the literary depart ment least 
popular with publishers, next to poetry—a 
collection of short stories. In this case none 
of the tales have appeared in print, anda 
homogeneity is maintained between them 
through their relating to either the stage- 
life of American or foreign cities, or to the 
dramatic side of real life. Mr. Wm. Clyde 
Fitch contributes ‘* A Light Man,” in which 
& generous-hearted woman sacrifices her 
career and health for an unworthy lover; in 
Mr. Edward Irenwus Stevenson's story, a 
very brief one—‘‘ Madame Clerc’’—is con- 
densed the tragedy of a half-witted baller- 
ine’s fate, long after youth and success have 
left her; Oscar Fay Adams has a sketch, A 
Night with William of Wykeham ”’; Prof. 
F, C. de Sumichrast’s ‘The Untold Word,” 
deals with the unseen world; Clinton Scol- 
lard prints a short character sketch of Ara- 
bia, *AtSak Wady Barada’; William pb. 
Moffat has a strong study of artistic jeal- 
ousy in ‘‘ The Face of Abel’; and the editor 
and compiler of the collection, Frederic 
Edward McKay, lends a clever bit of hu- 
morous relief from the seriousness of the 
volume in* An Interrupted Finesse.”’ There 
are fifteen contributors, altogether, to the 
book. 


The Song of Hiawatha, by Henry Wads- 
worth Lovgfellow, with illustrations from 
designs by Frederic Remington. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston and New York. 
#5.00.) The characteristic feature of this 
edition is Mr. Remington’s drawings, and 
they are important enough to give the edi- 
tion a unique value. These drawings, run 
ning along down the margin of each page 
and occasionally expanding into a fall page 
design, furnish the reader with a pen and 
ink reproduction of the poetic pictures Mr, 
Longfellow embodied in his verse. Thetwo 
arts of expression flowing side by side are 
curious and interesting. Mr. Remington 
has introduced into the book a whole mu 
seum of Indian relics and life. His studies 
are from the life, are kept close toit and 
are wholly free from any attempt to idealize 
in deference to the laws of beauty, Insome 
of his drawings the later influence of the 
white man may be detected. But Mr. Rem- 
ington has given us what he bimself found 
without regard toan achronism or synchro- 
nism with the poem. He has, at all events, 
done his best to give us the portrait of the 
Indian, of his dress, his tools, his weapons, 
and every detail of bis life. The multitu 
dinous drawings he has made to illustrate 
that portrait have the merit which Dr, 
Jobnson told Boswell was the first and last 
merit of a portrait; they are * like,” 


Hints on Child Training. By H. Clay 
Trumbull. (John D. Wattles, Philadelphia, 
$1.00.) To most men to write on such a sub 
ject as this would be fatal. Tbey would sink 
beneath the burden of ite commonplace di 
dactics. But Henry Clay Trumbull knows 
how to treat a commonplace subject in any- 
thing but a commonplace way. This book 
isas fresh as if the subject had not been 
worn threadbare, or as if the priests of the 
household had not been struggling with it 
from the Garden of Eden down. We com- 
mend the book to all who bave problems on 
hand in their children. We doubt whether 
any one will escape from the book without 
being convicted under some of the counts, 
or aided by some of the suggestions, If the 
chapter on “Will Training rather than Will 
Breaking ’’ does not do it, the one on“ The 
Place of * Must’ in Training ’”’ may. If not 
the one on ‘‘ Letting alone as a means of 
Child-training”’ it may be the one on ‘Train- 
ing a Child not to tease.”” People who think 
know that the essence of life lies in its 
humdrum and commonplace relations, He 
who can help us here has the divine gift for 
aiding and guiding souls, 


Greck Pictures, Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., D.D. 
(Fleming H. Revell. $3 20.) This is one of 
the “ Pen and Pencil’’ series of the Religious 
Tract Society of London, and perbaps the 
most attractive and useful number in the 
series. It is copiously illustrated, but 
mainly with an eye to the instruction to be 
given by the use of the pictorial art rather 
than tothe pleasure to be drawn from it, 
It would be superfluons to comment on the 
qualification of Professor Mahaffy for such 
work as this. If any man now living cap 
speak with authority on the life of the old 
Greeks he can. In this volume he lays 
aside all trace of the scholar, excepting al- 
ways his accuracy and his learning, and 
writes with perfect simplicity and with 
great charm of style. His book is a bistory 
of Greece told in a sort of antiquarian and 
geographic style, and is to be commended 
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to young readers first in the confidence that 
they will read it, and next that it will teach 
them more than they will be likely to get 
from any other book on the subject. 


An Introduction to the Writings of John 
Ruskin, by Vida D. Scudder, M.A., of 
Wellesley College and Matthew Arnold’s 
Sohrab and Rustum, edited by Louise 
Manning Hodgkins, of Wellesley College, 
are the latest numbers in ‘‘ The Student’s 
Series of English Classics’ (Leach, She- 
well & Sanborn, 16 Astor Place, New York.) 
These compilations are intended for the use 
of students at school, college, or at home. 
They are edited with judicious notes and 
introduction. In the Ruskin handbook too 
much attention has been given to the least 
valuable part of Mr. Ruskin’s works, his 
writings on economic subjects. We judge 
from her introduction that tbe editor has 
been too much under the literary spell of 
this singular magician, and remains more 
or less unable to decide on the relative 
value of his different works. She is under 
no illusion as to the main point, which is 
their literary character. Both of these col- 
lections will be found useful. They are 
edited with appreciation and intelligence, 


Our Father’s Kingdom, Lectures on the 
Lord’s Prayer. By the Rev. Charles B. 
Hoss, of Lachine, Canada. ‘Scribner & 
Welford, New York. $1.00.) The lectures 
which compose this volume are models in 
their way, brief, graceful, suggestive, and 
richly laden with spiritual meaning. The 
author knows how to communicate wisdom 
in the form which Solomon prized above 
rubies, and to avoid the repulsive dullness 
of avowed didactics.--——Christ in the 
Song. By James Kennedy, D.D. (Bradley 
& Woodruff, Boston. 31.50.) This is a 
volume of lectures or sermons on Christ as 
depicted in the Song of Solomon. The au 
thor repudiates the literal theory of inter- 
pretation, regards the Canticles as an in- 
spired, poetical allegory, whose center and 
subject is Christ. His volume is the expan- 
sion of this interpretation. 


A Vindication of the Rights of Woman, 
with Strictures on Political and Moral 
Subjects. By Mary Wollstonecraft. A 
New Edition by Mrs. Henry Faweett. 
(Scribner & Welford, New York. $2.00.) 
Mrs. Fawcett’s introduction is the new 
feature of this republication. What she 
says of the substantial justice of Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s ‘ Vindication” is true, 
but one-sided. More than half the uproar 
was due to the brutal truthfulness of the 
* Vindication.”” Naked truth is not always 
a pleasing ae to contemplate, and in this 
case “naked truth” as to such very delicate 
matters as come up when the relation of 
the sexes is discussed, made a book which 
shocked the world in the first edition and is 
not a book to be commended indiscrimi- 
nately now—tho public opinion has now 
approached to substancially Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s position. 


The Story of a Heathen. By H. L- 
Reade, (Boston: Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society. 60 cents.) 
It is not often that a little Sunday-school 
book contains as much real meat of interest 
as does this plain Story of a Heathen, Pref- 
aced by a condensed history of Japan, it re- 
lates the struggles of a sturdy Japanese boy, 
who by dint of strenuous and honest effort 
obtained an education, rose from compara- 
tive poverty to a responsible and honorable 
office in his country’s service, embraced 
Christianity,and obtaining from the Mikado 
leave of absence on part pay came to 
America, was graduated from one of our 
colleges, and is now studying with brilliant 
success at a German university. Such 
stories never grow stale and their influenc- 
is not to be computed. 
= Lorna Doone, Exmoor Edition, (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $3.75.) What 
more than the honors of a great reputation 
Mr. Blackmore has earned from the wide 
vogue of his book in this country, we do 
pot know. The Messrs. Putnam would ap 
pear to have taken a step to give his admir- 
ers in this country achance to buy the book 
without defrauding the author. The Er- 
moor edition, at all events, comes before 
the public with a highly characteristic let- 
ter from Mr, Blackmore, and in it the clev- 
erest possible little satire on the (as we 
hope) vanishing host of American literary 
pirates. The edition is in three volumes, 
handy io size and form, and the manufac- 
ture is the Kaickerbocker Press’s best, 
which is equivalent to saying there is noth- 
ing better and little as good. 


Half Hours in Story Land. By Lynde 
Palmer. (Nims & Knight, Troy, N. Y. 
$1.50.) A volume of juvenile stories, pub- 
lished in 1889, from The Congregationalist, 
with illustrations. ———Tenting on the Old 
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Camp Ground, Words and music by Wal- 
ter Kittridge. (Nims & Koight, Troy, 
N.Y. $1.59.) A new edition of a pathetic 
illustrated Memorial of the War, done 
under the artistic supervision of A. V. S. 
Anthony, and published in good formr.—-—— 
The same publishers(Nims & Knight, Troy) 
bring out for the opening year a number of 
neatly designed calendars, among which 
we name as particularly attractive A Cal- 
endar of the Months for 1891, intended to 
hang on the wall, and the yet more artistic 
Cosy Corner Calendar, at seventy-five cents 
each. 

Alfred the Great. By Thomas Hughes 
M.P. (Boston: Houghton, Miffllia & Co. 
$1.00.) We have here a new edition ot a 
good work. It is an entertaining and fairly 
comprehensive history of the reign of Alfred 
the Great, written by the author of “School 
Days at Rugby,” and“Tom Brown at Ox- 
ford.”” Mr. Hughes when he undertook 
this task evidently had no intention to go 
into the depths of his subject; he had an 
eye on the larger facts and broader results 
of the wise king’s reign, and these he pre- 
sents ina forcible way. The general reader 
will find this little book just what he de- 
siresin the way of grounding him in the 
beginnings of true English history. It is 
the story of a true king by a maply man. 


The holiday numbers of the English illus- 
trated weeklies are coming in with nothing 
of their accustomed pomp abated. From 
the International News Company we bave 
the Christmas number of The Lady’s Pic 
tortal, with ** The Queen of the Roses”’ for 
its supplement; Chatterbox Christmas Bor, 
with its two highly finished large folio page 
colored pictures; and The Pictorial World 
Christmas Number, also witha supplement 
of two colored plates. The plates are large 
full folio page in size, and show the grow- 
ing influence of the American ideas as to 
engraving on them. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


MACMILLAN & Co. have in press * A 
Dictionary of Classical Mythology, Relig- 
ion, Literature, Art and Antiquities,” 
vised and edited from the German of Dr. 
Seyffert by H. Nettleship and J. E. Sandys. 
The work will contain nearly five hundred 
illustrations. 


..Miss Madge Wickham, whose excel- 
lent instructive work in connection with 
the study of Browning and other English 
poets, has given her an honorable American 
reputation, has returned to this city, and 
proposes this autumn to resume her social 
classes, especially for ladies, in literary and 
other instruction. 


...."* He Fell Among Thieves” is the title 
of the novel now running in Macmillan’s 
Magazine, by Christie Murray and Henry 
Herman. The current number of this mag- 
azine contains also a capital popular paper 
on “‘Chaucer’s Prologue,’’ and a poem, by 
Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, far better than 
the average run of magazine poetry. 

. The Contemporary Review this month 
devotes two articles to Irish affairs—one by 
Michael Davitt on ‘‘ Remedies for Irish 
Distress,” and one on “The Irish Land 
Purchase Bill,’’ by W. O’Connor Morris, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy contributes a review 
of Mr. Lecky’s last volumes; and, most im- 
portant of all, Dr. Carl Peters discusses 
Stanley and Emin Pasha. 


....1892 will be the millennium of the 
birth of Saadia Gaon, the famous Arab 
Jew. A complete collection of all his writ- 
ings is to be published by subscription, 
edited by such European scholars as Deren- 
bourg and Harkavy. An American com- 
mittee, of which Prof. Morris Jastrow, of 
Philadelphia, is secretary, is asking sub- 
scriptions of scholars at ten dollars each. 

.... The only article in The Westminster 
Review for November of interest to Ameri- 
can readers is that on “ The Intellectual 
Cowardice of Woman.” This review seems 
to make a feature of papers on the Woman 
question; and the present one is not below 
the usual mark of interest. The writer 
deals with the cause of what he chooses to 
call Intellectual Cowardice; and expresses 
his views temperately and with good sense. 


..Neither The Argosy nor any other ju- 
venile journal for boys or girls can advised- 
ly advertise a story for its columns in the 
style it has announced a certain forthcom- 
ing one, with the description—“‘A Dramatic 
Story of Intrigue.”” How can any health- 
ful literature for young readers, or any 
serial story not hurtful to them, deal 
“dramatically” with “intrigue” of any 
sort? There is too much of this malarious 
serial literature printed for boys in papers 
that reiterate their claims to be free from 
mischief, and on the safe side of seysatjona]- 
ism. 








.... The Fortnightly Review for Novem- 
ber gives special prominence to its paper on 
‘* The National Policy of the United States,” 
by Mr. Moreton Frewen. One begins to read 
such an article with keen appreciation; but 
whatever the writer’s excellences as a polit- 
ical economist may be, it is discouraging to 
find that he has been indulging bimself in 
the belief that Rhode Island is an island. 
‘“*My Life in Russian Prisons” is a paper 
written in support of the statements of Mr. 
Lanip, lately published in the same Review. 
The present writer reveals a state of things 
which fully justifies Mr. Lanin’s or Mr. 
Kennan’s most barrowing pictures. Mr. 
Swinburne contributes one of his literary 
essays—on Davenport. These articles of the 
great English poet are rather what Mr. 
Walter Pater calls ‘‘appreciations” than 
attempts at constructive criticism. Mr. 
George Meredith’s novel is continued, and 
Tolstoi’s tale is brought to a conclusion, 


.... There are several things in the Christ- 
mas number of The Cosmopolitan that 
make one think its increased circulation of 
one hundred thousand copies of that issue 
a deserved success. In the first place Miss 
Elizabeth Bizland’s account of the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play is altogether the best 
description of that event we have seen. All 
ber skill in depicting scenes is used to ad- 
vantage; aud with the assistance of illus- 
trations we get a very vivid idea of the 
play; its tremendous effect upon spectators 
is also alluded to. The verse printed in 
The Cosmopolitan is net always up to 
the ordinary magazine standard: but ‘The 
Birds of Nazareth,” by Elizabeth Akers, in 
this number, contains a pretty, striking 
legend of the young Christ, told without 
affectation. ‘Mrs. Pendleton’s Four-in- 
Hand” is a clever story of Newport So- 
ciety, by Mrs. Gertrude Franklin Ather- 
ton. Miss Lilian Whiting, the well-known 
Boston writer and newspaper critic, 
contributes a readable, well-tempered arti- 
cle on “Literary Boston,” through the 
sentences of which are scattered portraits 
of Colonel Higgivson, E. E Hale, Mr. How- 
ells, Mrs. Moulton, Miss Guiney, Mrs. 
Phelps Ward, Roberts Grant, and others; 
and we are introduced to Mrs. Moulton’s 
hospitable Drawing-room, which so many 
people hold in kindly remembrance. Mr. 
Richard Malcolm Johnston’s serial story is 
continued; and Professor Hardy gives us 
the second installment of his paper on ‘The 
Japanese Army.’’ And, finally, one must 
not forget to mention the article on that 
grand old soldier, Von Moltke 
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Captain Jauvuary. By Laura E. Richards. 
734x544. pp. 64. Boston: Estes & Lauriat..... 
La Réforme Francaise. Avant les Guerres Civ- 
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The Life of John Eric: sson. By William 
nant Church. Illustrated. W4xhte. In tw 
volumes. Volume I, pp. xii, 2; Volume I 
DPD. K, G57. Te BOME.......cesccccecccceccecens 

The Collected Writings of Thomas de Quincey. 
New and enlarged edition. By David Mas- 
son. Volume XIII, Tates and Prose Phap- 
tasies. 744x5, pp. vi. 488. New York: Mac- 
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Glimpses of Old English Homes. By Elizabeth 
Balch. With fifty-one illustrations. 4x7. 
PD. Vili, 228. The Same...........ccceccccecsece 

The Development of Theology in Germany 
since Kant, and its Progress in Great Britain 
since 1823. By Otto Ptleiderer, D.D. Trans- 
lated under the author’s supervision by J, 
Frederick Smith. 1x7, pp. xii, 406. The 
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The Story Hour. A Book for the Home and 
the K eeraarion, By Kate Douglas Wig- 


gin and Nora Smith. UGX, pp. iso. New 
York: Houghton. "Minin BOB. oocccccosescore 
Timothy’s Guest. A Story for Anybody, Young 
or Old, who cares to Read It. By Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 744x5, pp. v, vl. The same 
Strangers and Wayfarers. By Sarah Orne 
Jewett. 74x54, pp. 279. The same.......... 





Wagers. 5 By Ellen Olney Kirk. 7'4x5, pp. 4: 
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Kintergarten Stories and Morning aun. 
Written and compiled by sara E. Wiltse 
746x5, pp. X, 212. Boston: Ginn * Co..... 


Handbook of Historic Schoois of Painting. By 
Deusthe L. Hoyt. 74x), pp. 2:0. The same. 
The Voice, in Speech and Song. A View of the 
Human Voice for Speakers and Singers. 
and all who Love the Arts of Speech and 
Song. By Theodore E.Schmauk. 76x54, 
pp. xi, 170. New York: John B. Alden & Co. 
The International Question Book and Scholar's 
Aid on the Uniform series of the Sabbath- 
School Leseans Adopted by the Internationai 
Committee for 1891. By the Kev. F. N. 
Peloubet, D.D. 584x x44. Part I. For the 
Older Scholars, pp. 212. Part Il. _Inter- 
mediate, pp. 191. art lI. For the Young- 
est Scholars. Ry Mary J. Capron, pp. 204. 
New York: Ward & Drummond.............. 
Select Notes. A Commentary on the Inter- 
national Lessons for 1891. Explanatory, 
Illustrative, Doctrinal _and Practical. With 
Illustrations, Maps, Pictures, Chronology 
of the Old Testament, Chronoiogy and Har- 
mony of the Life of Christ, Suggestions to 
Teachers, Library References. By the 
Rev. F. N. Peloubet, 0.D., and M.A. Pelou- 
bet. 4x6‘, pp. #87. The sam 
Culp Gove. By_J. T. Guataiies 
Boston: Lee & Sh«pard................. 
calendar of the Birds, for the Year 1891. 75 
certs. A Kalendar from Japtowa. = ISM. 
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75 cents. The Senson’s Calendar. 19¥1. 30 
cents. Cosey Corner Calendar. 1591. 75 cents. 
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Lyra Consolations. From the Poets of the 
seventeenth, Kighteerth and Nineteenth 
Centuries, Selected and Arranged by 
Claudia Frances Hernaman. 7x5, pp. xii, 

228. New York: Longmans, Green and Cu.. 
Meters Miracles; Being Manifestations of 
God's Love and Power. By Leila Thomp- 
soo. Witha — by the Rev. Alexander 
McLaren, D. xi. pp. 156. New York: 
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The Founding of the German Empire 
liam I. Based Chiefly upon Prussian State 
Documents. By Heinrich von Sybel. Trans- 
lated ./ Marshall Livingston Perrin, Ph.D, 

Assisted by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr 

apes In ten volumes. Volume I, pp 
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Lucy Webb Hayes. A Memorial ‘by ‘Mrs. John 
Davies. As Kead at the Annual Meetine of 
the Women’s Home Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal © hurch. held at In- 
dianapolis. November. 9. Poem: In Me- 
noriam. By Miss M. A. Caen Memo- 
rial Paper, by irs. R. S. Rust. Addresses 
bv =. Hayes delivered at several Anuual 
Meeti 7%x5, pp. 104. Cincinnati, ©.: 
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Curious Creatures in Zoology. With One Hun- 
dred and Thirty ([llustrations throughout 
the Text. By John Ashton 4. PP. xi, 
New York: Cassell Publishing re ..... 
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CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. 
WHAT “ST. NICHOLAS” HAS DONE 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 


HE old St. 

Nicholas slily 
tossed bags of 
gold into poor 
widows’ house- 
es, and then 
ran away. 
His modern 
namesake has 
been sending 
for nearly 
twenty years, 
by the post- 
man, to all 
children with- 
in his reach, 
that which ought to give more Jasting 
happiness and benefit than the money- 
bags which the older saint dropped in at 
the window. 

The St. Nicholas Magazine is a fine 
flower of the nineteenth century. For 
childhood, as we understand it, is a re- 
cent discovery. The world had neither 
books, pictures, nor other implements of 
happiness suited to child-nature until our 
own time. What a step from the rude 
horn-boxks and incomprehensible cate- 
chisms to the pictures and stories of this 
day, in which the best literary ability, 
the highest artistic skill, the ablest and 
most experienced editing, the largest pub- 
lishing enterprise, and the finest mechan- 
ical appliances are all enlisted and com- 
bined to rejoice and enlighten children! 





From “ St. Nichola».” 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF THE MAGAZINE, 


MEN and women are just as truly the 
result of the atmosphere in which they 
have passed their childhood, as the trees 
and herbage of a country are the result of 
its soil and climate. It is by the subtle 
something which we call atmosphere, 
rather than by direct teaching, that the 
home molds a child. The chief business 
of a mother is to surround a child with 
beautiful influences. The great school- 
masters, such as Arnold, of Rugby, Gunn, 
of the ‘‘Gunnery,” and others, have 
achieved notab’e results by tae moral and 
intellectual climate they were able to 
produce rather than by methods of teacb- 
ing. 

The supreme quality of St. Nicholas is 
its bright, healthful and invigorating at- 
mosphere. The young reader is not bored 
with unreadable prosing on moral sub- 
jects; there are few ‘*‘ Didactic Pieces,” 
but the reader is here introduced to good 
company, and filled with pure thoughts 
and high aspirations by the wholesome 
influence pervading its pages. 
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RECREATIONS, 
‘* THE first work of a child is play,” 
said the great teacher, Frederick Froebel. 
He who will Jead children rightly must 
know how to win and hold a child's sym- 
pathy by entering into his play, and this 
St. Nicholas has done in many ways. On 
the side of honest sympathy with the 
spirits and pursuits of young people, 
there are descriptions of home amuse- 
ments of various kinds, plays for parlor 
or school gepresentation, drills and health- 
ful exercises for both girls and boys, in- 
door games, funny pictures, the famous 
‘* Brownies,” the never-to-be-forgotten 
jingles, and the riddles, the rebuses, the 
charades, the what nots of elaborate en- 
tanglement that have called forth the in- 
genuity of puzzle-makers, old as well as 
young. 
What shall of the 


we say out-door 





but it has been the special aim of St. 
Nicholas from the start to supplant un- 
healthful literature—the deadly night- 
shade of the news-stands — with sto- 
ries of a living and healthful inter- 
est, uncontaminated and _invigorat- 
ing as the open air of heaven. There 
have been among the serials in the pages 
of St. Nicholas some of Miss Alcott’s best 
stories for children, and Mrs. Dodge’s 
‘** Donald and Dorothy”; stories of breezy 
adventure and boyish life, by J. T. 
Trowbridge; such pictures of frontier 
life and base-ball adventure as Noah 
Brooks's ‘‘The Boy Emigrants” and 
‘The Fairport Nine”; tales of remote 
lands, by Bayard Taylor; Frank R. 
Stockton’s ‘‘A Jolly Fellowship,” and 
‘What Might Have Been Expected"; 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Barnett’s * Lit- 
tle Lord Fauntleroy,” her most fa- 





THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 
From**The Routine of the Republic,” in “St. Nicholas.” 


papers? There are accounts of how to 
camp out, how to build toy sail-boats, ad- 
mirable articles on swimming and sailing 
and lawn-tennis, on the bicycle, on base- 
ball, foot-ball, and general athletics, and 
many more on subjects of prime impor- 
tance to boys and girls. 


TIMELY ARTICLES. 

WHATEVER subject comes up, St. Nicho- 
la_ tries to give its young readers a good 
understanding of it while it is fresh in the 
public mind. This can best be demon- 
strated by noting a few of the many timely 
subjects that the magazine has treated in 
its pages. Coast-guard service or life- 
saving on the coast, the work of coast- 
guards in aiding ships and securing cargoes 
that have gone ashore, the use of light- 
houses and light-ships, cable-telegraphy, 
the method of stopping cars by a vacuum- 
brake, the management of the city fire- 
department, the use of turret ships, torpe- 
does, torpedo boats 1n war, the telephone. 
the minting of money,the foretelling of the 
weather, the electric light, the making of 
pottery, the cable railway, the elevated 
railroads, the transportation of the obe- 
lisk, the work of the war-correspondent, 
modern harbor defenses, the making of 
steel ordance, Stanley and his exploring 
achievements, are examples of many 
papers that have been printed on subjects 
of immediate interest at the time. 
Children are interested in children. St. 
Nicholus avails itself of this principle to 
amuse them and to attract their attention 
tomany important subjects. 


SERIAL STORIES. 


‘**MEN and women are all children 
when they are reading stories,” says a 
well-known editor. The staple of a 
young people’s magazine must always be 
contributions of a narrative kind: and, 

indeed, every sort of juvenile litera- 
ture tends to take on a narrative 
fonn. 

The stories of St. Nicholas, long 
ones and short ones, are too widely 
known to require any 
description here. They 
have taken the widest 
range, and appealed to 
the most di 
verse tastes; 


Comms Oxi” From “ St. Nichoias.” 





mous juvenile story, and her other sto- 
ries, ‘‘ Sara Crewe” and * Little St. Eliza- 
beth.” Many of the St. Nicholas stories 
have passed into juvenile literature as 
classics. It is not too much to say that 
almost every notable young people's 
story produced in America now first 
seeks the light in the pages of St. Nicho- 
las. 

‘*ST. NICHOLAS AS AN EDUCATOR, 

Put a boy to studying geograpby, and 
he gets a vague idea that Greenland is a 
green spot on the upper part of his map. 
But let him read Dr. Hayes’s ‘‘ Adven- 
fures on an Iceberg,” and the arctic land, 
as by a touch of magic, becomes a real 
country. All the dry facts in the school- 
books about the “chief products” and 
‘** principal seaports” of Japan will never 
make that land of dainty decoration half 
so real as will the article in Volume VL, 
entitled ** The Blossom-Boy of Tokio,” 
with its thirty-seven illustrations. But 
there is not one of the numbers of the 
magazine that does not stir the curiosity, 
inform the memory, stimulate thought, 
and enlarge the range of the imagination. 
One of the ingenious methods used by 
the magazine to excite interest in scientific 
study was the Agassiz Association—the 
most successful society of young people 


ever organized for scientific purposes, 


which was originally founded by Sf. 
Nicholas. 
ITS MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE. 


** St. NICHOLAS” would be a great bene- 
factor if it did nothing but preoccupy the 
ground, and so crowd out the ill-weeds of 
noxious books and papers, which are 
sure to find their way where the atten- 
tion is not engaged and the taste elevated 
by better reading. The great antidote to 
frivolity is mental occupation—and this 
antidote a juvenile magazine of the high- 
est grade affords. But St. Nicholas does 
far more than this: to hundreds of thou- 
sands it is a teacher of religion—not in 
cold, dogmatic form, not in any sectarian 
sense; but it teaches what a great 
orator once called ‘applied Christian- 
ity "—the principles of religion as they 
are applied to ordinary life. Upselfish- 
ness, faithfulness, courage, truthfu!ness 
—these things are taught in a hundred 
ways by stories. poems, and precep's; 
and these are the very core 
of true religion applied to 
the life. 

GOOD COMPANY. 

Wuat a galaxy of emi- 
nent men and women has 
St. Nicholas, by some hook 
or crook, beguiled into writ- 





ing for its lucky children! Alfred Tenny- 
son, Thomas Hughes, Andrew Lang, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Lewis Carroll (au- 
thor of ‘Alice in Wonderland ”), 
Professor Proctor, Archibald Forbes, 
and other famous men and women 
from the other side of the sea, and 
Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Helen 
Jackson, Colonel Higginson, Bret Harte, 
J.G. Holland, Bayard Taylor, James T. 
Fields, Edward Eggleston, Gail Hamil- 
ton, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Frank R. 
Stockton, Julian Hawthorne, Louisa M. 
Alcott, W. D. Howells, J. T. Trowbridge, 
Paul H. Hayne, James Whitcomb Riley, 
Joaquin Miller, Edgar Fawcett, H. H. 
Boyesen, Charles Dudiey Warner, David 
D. Lloyd, Mary Hallock Foote, Donald 
G. Mitchell, Thomas Nelson Page, Joel 
Chandler Harris, W. H. Gibson, 8S. M. B. 
Piatt, Nora Perry, and many more of 
the best-known names in American lit- 
erature, are on its list of contributors, 
Indeed, it would be easier to tell the few 
American writers of note who have not 
contributed than to the list of 
those who have. 

THE PICTURES, 

has been said 


recite 


of the charm- 
illustrations of St. Nicholas, they 


been so 


fo much 
ing 
have 


often and so highly 


praised, they have brought such warm 


words of commendation from high 
authorities in) England as well as in 
America — that we sbould” run the 


risk of becoming tedious if we enlarged 
upon them and their rare educational and 
refining influence. The leading paper of 
Edinburgh pronounces the illustrations 
‘infinitely superior” to anything pro- 
duced in juvenile publications in Great 
Britain. The London * Spectator” calls 
St. Nicholas ** the of all children’s 
magazines,” and ‘* The Thunderer,” the 
* Times ” itself, pronounced St. 
Nicholas superior to anything of its kind 
in England, and said that its ** petures 
are often works of real art, not only as en- 


best 


London 


gravings, but 4s compositions of original 
design.” 
IN CONCLUSION, 
Or the success of the magazine it’ is 
not needful to speak, 


have sub- 
¢ 


Eminent persons 
scribed for the benefit 
of those not able 
to pay for it, for 
the sake of its 
educating influ- 
The Ames 
family subscribe 
yearly for 
hundred 











two 
copies 
for the children 
of the employés 
in their works at 
~*~ North 
~ FE ast- 

‘on, 

Mass. 

In the 

third 

larg- 
_——— @ 6 § 
pub- 
lic. li- 
bra- 
ry in 
Amer- 
ica 
more 
people read St, 


HAPriINgess. 
Nicholas.” 


From “ St. 


than three 
Nicholas every month. 

When the magazine began, Charles 
Dudley Warner said: “If the children 
don’t like it, I think it is time to begin to 
change the kind of children in this coun- 
try.” Well. the children do like it, but, 
all the same, St. Nicholas has changed the 
kind of children. It cannot be that multi- 
tudes of them should see such pictures 
and read such stories and poems without 
being better, more thoughtful, more re- 
fined, and in many ways another kind of 
children than those who have gone before 
them. St. Nicholas bas a great list of at- 
tractive features for the coming year; it 
will be ** better than ever,” the editors 
say, but just how they are going to man- 
age it is a puzzle. The price is $3.00a 
year, and the publishers, The Century 
Co. , 33 East 17th Street, New York, will be 
giad to send a recent back number, with- 
out charge, to any reader of this article 
who is unfamiliar with St. Nicholas, 


thousand 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE For 1891 
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“JAPONICA ” 
Japan and the 





J*P 


by Howarbd Pye, “A 
their story without a aid of text. 


mentary on Scott’s “ Kenilworth,” by W. 
with illustrations made for th 


‘ACH article in the December 

number is illustrated 
single artist who has 

association with 


HOLIDAY “NUMBER. 


Sir Epwin ARNOLD'S first paper upon 
d by Robe 


A UNIQUE SERIES OF FULL-PAGE DRAWINGS 
Pastoral without Words,” telling 


THE TRUE STORY OF AMY fp a new com- 
i Riven, 


the 


coming year. 
rt Blum. 





“CHRISTIE'S,” 


Furniss, the well-known artist of Punch. 

A PAPER ON ITALIAN ART by A. F. 
voted especially to the Neapolitan painter 
illustrations from his works and by the author. 


e 
Castle and in its neighborhood, by W. L. Toying 
THE LONDON PICTURE SALES- 
ROOM, by Humpnry Warp, art-critic of the London 
Times; an account of the famous auction-room and i 
frequenters for many years, with illustrations by H 


ACASSY, de- 
orelli ; 


COMPLETE STORIES by Octave Tuanet (with illus- 
trations by Metcalf), Ricnarp Harpino Davis (with 
illustrations by C. D. Gibson), and Georcs A. Hissarp. 


The continuation of the novel “Jerry,” Poems, etc., etc. 


t 


with 








express 





H. Wigmore, 
Mr. 


PROF. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


remarkable serial, 

Tue Great SrTrReets 
an attractive series; 
Railroad Articles ; 


all abundantly illustrated. 


are Frank R. Srocxron, 


purpose 
‘articles upon the new 


Blum will furnish 

Mr. Rosert Louis STEVENSON 
Lloyd Osbourne, a serial story of the 
which will be begun upon the com- 
Jerry, and con- 


of 


of Tokio, 





SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


OF THE 


SHort Stories will be of unusual interest in the new volume, and among the writers 
Octave THANET, 


Tuomas Netson Pace, 





TERMS: 


A years subscription for Lae and 





($3. OO a Year; 
25c.a Number 


the,back numbers for 1890, - $4.50 
A year’s subscription for 1891 and 

the back numbers fer 1890, 2 vols. ” 

cloth, « - : 6.00 


new writers. 


T is with pleasure that the publishers of ScrisNeEr’s 

'Macazine announce what they believe to be a 
particularly strong and interesting prospectus for the 
In this space but a few 
of the leading features can be mentioned, 
but among its general articles it is ex- 
pected that the standard of the contents 
will not only be maintained but increased 
in interest and importance. 

Mr. Henry M. Sranvey will con- 
tribute to the January number an arti- 
cle upon “The Pigmies of the Great Af- 
rican Forest,” giving a most interesting and complete 
account (with illustrations) of these strange dwarfs. 

Pror. James Bryce, M.P., has arranged to write four articles on India, which will be 
welcomed by the many readers of his book, ‘“The American Commonwealth.” 

Str Epwin Arnotp’s papers entitled ‘“ Japonica,” 

December number, will be continued through the spring. They form an 
unusually striking series upon Japan and Japanese life, and Mr. Rospert 
Buuw’s illustrations are of peculiar interest, as he went to Japan for the 
collaborating with the author. 
Japanese Government, by Prof. John 
are also in preparation, for which 
the drawings. 

has written, in collaboration with Mr. 
t present day, entitled, Tae WREcKER, 
pletion of the present 
tinued through the year. 
Wor p is the title of 
Ocean STEamsuips, upon the lines of the successful 
Tue Seasuore, by Prof. N. S. Shaler; 


ExXPLoRATIONS oF Dr. Cart LuMHoLtz in Mexico, will be features, 


A more extended announcement can be had 
by addressing the publishers. 





HM. M. STANLEY, 


and begun in the 


Other 


the latest 





ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


and _ several 





SUBSCRIBE NOW, BECINNING WITH CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Song of Hiawatha. 


Illustrated with 22 full-page Photo- 
gravures, and about 400 text Illustrations 
of Indians, Indian costumes, arms, etc., 
by FREDERIC REMINGTON; and a Por- 
trait. Bound in buckskin. 8vo, $6.00. 


Our Old Home. 


From new plates, with 31 Photo- 
gravures of English scenery, churches, 
etc., and a Portrait of Hawthorne. 2 
vols. 16mo, gilt top, $4.00; half calf,$7.00; 
polished calf, $9.00. 


The Vision of Sir Launfal. 


An entirely New Edition. With 
Photogravure illustrations by GARRETT 


and a Portrait of Mr. Lowell. Taste- 
fully bound, $1.50. 

Over the Teacups. 
By Outven Wenvett Hotes. 


12mo, uniform with Holmes’s Works, 
gilt top. $1.50; also in fancy style, $1.50. 
Strangers and Wayfarers. 

A new book of Miss Jzwert’s de- 
lightful New England stories. $1.25. 
Dr. Le Baron and his Daugh- 
ters. 


An historical novel of the Plym- 
cuth Colony by JANEG. AUSTIN, author 





of ‘A Nameless Nobl n,” “Standish 
of Standish,” etc. $1.25. 
Walford. 


A New England Novel by Exiin 
OLNEY KIRK, author of “The Story of 
Margaret Kent,” etc. $1.25. 


Timothy’s Quest. 


An engaging story by Kare Dove- 
LAS WIGGIN, author of “The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,” “The Story of 
Patsy,” “A Summer in aCafion.” $1.00. 


The Story Hour. 


Short Stories for the Home and 
the Kindergarten. By KATE DovuGLas 
WIGGIN, and her sister, Miss Nora 
A. Smith. With illustrations. $1.00. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mijjlin & Co., Boston, 
11 East 17Ta# St., NEw YORE. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743 Broadway, New York 














T.Y.CROWELL&CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Founding of the German 
Empire by William |. 


Translated from the German of HEINRICH VON 
SYBEL, by Professor MARSHALL LIVINGSTON PERIN 
of the Boston University. 5 volumes. 8vo, cloth, per 
vol., $2.00; $10.00 per set. Half morocco, $15.00. Vol I 
is now ready; Vol. II will be ready January Ist, and 
the other three volumes will be issued during the 
spring of 1891. 


JANE EYRE. By CHALLOTTE BRonTs, 

2 vols., gilt top. illd., $5 00 

Edition de Luxe, 10 00 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 

Id., 20 

Edition de Luxe, 50 
GOLD NAILS TO HANG MEMORIES 

ON, Giit edge, 298 
FAMOUS ENGLISH AUTHORS. Iiid. 

By Mrs. BOLTON, 130 
BRAMPTON SKETCHES. By Mrs. 

CLAFLIN, 10 
GOSPEL STORIE. By Count ToL- 

TOT, 1% 
HALF A DOZEN BOYS. By ANNA CHA- 

Pin Ray, 1% 
CAPTAIN COIGNET, Soldier of the 

Empire. 250 
THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY. 

2 vols., 8vo, 40 
REAL HAPPENINGS. By Mrs. Cir. 

Lin (Booklet), 0%” 
BOUBRIENNE’S NAPOLEON, Extra 

Illustrated Edition. 5 vols., 00 
THE ROBBER COUNT. By Wotrr. 

12mo, 1% 
FAMILY MANNERS (Booklet), 0% 
FAMOUS EUROPEAN ARTISTS, 

12mo. By Mrs. BOLTON, 18 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
46 East Fourteenth Street, 
NEW YORK, 


The Illustrated London News, 


AMERICAN EDITION. 





This popular publication is fast win- 
ning its way to favor among the very best 
people in the United States and Canada. 


matured for 1891 wiil make it even more 
attractive and interesting than ever. 
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Special Ofer, No 4} Be 


Special Ofer, No, 5 ez 
Three Months’ Trial ; for saree months by mail 


A Sample Copy by mail for 10 cents. 
Enquire for a Copy of your Newsdealer. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


(AMERICAN EDITION.) 


World | Bailing, Oity Hall Park, New York. 
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as No. 1, with the 
Atlantic ‘and the Scribner's 
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Pre-eminently the cheapest and best il- - 
lustrated paper in the world, the plans 





Gifted with the genius and of the ont 


possessed of 
of the popular novelist, she we how to catch a’ 
tention and hold it.”—Daily wi 


A.L.O.E. 


IN AN ENTIRELY NEW DRESS, 





One never tires of an old friend who has in every 
instance satisfied, so it is with confidence we offer an 
entirely new work from the pen of this gifted writer. 


THE HARTLEY BROTHERS; 
or, THE KNIGHTS OF SAINT JOHN. 


A Sequei to “ Pictures of St. Paul” uot. ° “tas 
of st. Peter.”’ ‘mo, cloth, 288 pages: 

A. L. O. BE. Intermediate ee yom 

— the Ly productions of the world-re- 

wri being those of rare merit. 12 vo's., 

amo, cloth clegant, each 75c.; the set, as per cut 


An eden ia | Ragiand. Life in Bear's Den. 


Sheer Of. Fairy Spiers W. 

‘a r 
Braid of Chords. Lake 0 Woods, 
Silver Keys. Seven ’Periis Passed. 
. ic a The Hartley Brothers. 


A. E. Cahanaiaag 
ah Oroles. 7 vols. 


Claremont Tales. 


Library. Ada to the 
2mo0, eloth, each ; the set, 
Christian Con ba 2 ay 


uests yupegrenates from Pun- 
Tales lilustrative of Para- t~- 
bles. Little iets from Batala. 
The Battle of L: 
*,* Any of the above new te will be sent post 
free on receipt of price. 


Fleming H, Revell, Publisher, 


i_ Yor«, 12 Bible 
CHICAGO, 148 and 150 Madison St. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO, 


PUBLISHERS, 
6 Hancock Avenue, BOSTON, 
Wil soon issue “ RY, and GObPEL.” 
A Series of Expositions of the international 8S. S. 
Lessons for 1891. Edited by President Andrews, of 
Brown University. An invaluable book for 8. 8. 








NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 


Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Abridged and ar- 
for school use. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
L’Homme 4 L’Ureille Cassée. By Edmond About. 
Beane. 6 60 cents. 
in French ( Penversation. By Prof. Charlies 
P et. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
itions of Victot Huge's Werks. 
Paris. With gs 200 iitustratinns 
‘ition, 2 vols. 12mo, $2.00. 
-00. dition e "Laxe. 400 sets 


rocco, 
bles. 5 vols, 0, paper, $4.50. 5 vols., 
jomo, cloth, $6.50. faa, "Tame, half caif, 13.50. 
Quatreving -Treize. 12mo, paper, $1.0U. Cloth, §1.50. 


Half et 
railleurs Dele. Mer. (Fut papliched. .) mo, 
$1: 00. Cloth. $1.50. Half cal 


Pe: have a full line of French Calentase for 1891 with 
from best a’ 


uthors, 40 cents, 50 cents, 75 


$1 25. 
Complete new catalogue of French books will be 
mailed on application. 


W. R. JENKINS, 


rok, Publisher and Bookseller, 
853 Sixth Ave.. New York. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 


Children of the World. 


By Pavut Heyse. With photo- 
gravure illustrations. 12mo. 


75 cents. 


One of the few really great books of the nineteenth 
century. The charac in it are strongly drawn, 
the literary constru: perfect, the language 
poetic and graceful. 
are hand} 
tion from all J aed readers. Withal it is a de- 
lightfally entertaining novel. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 B’way, N. Y. 


SENT FREE 


A GAMPLE NO. OF THE 
Phrenological 
Journal, 


A A magazine of Human 
’ Nature for every body. 











85,000 Sold 
HOW TO STUDY THEM #1. 4 year, iSe, & no. 
‘A manual of Character Read- and a listof BOOKS on 
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inter stingand attractive boo 
Every body should read it, ™Y-Health, Feredity Ke. 
200 pages, 250 fine illus, 4 cte, Send addeess cn ) ostal, 
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294 and ee Street, Boston, Mass., for 
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printed. Mailed to any address on receipt of price, $1.75. 
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- All Can Afford 
The Sunday School Times. 


Not only the rich city schools, but the little schools away out 
on the frontier. Its circulation of 150,000 copies (eight tons) 
weekly, and rapid printing machinery, permit the low rates, 

During 1891 the International Lessons will be treated in the |B . 

r each week, as follows: “Critical Notes” on the Old Testa- 
ment lessons, by Professor Green, of Princeton; on the New 
Testament lessons, by President Dwight, of Yale University; “The 
Lesson Story,” by Dr. Cunningham Geikfe,-of England; practical 
lesson articles, by Dr. Alexander McLaren, of England; “Teach- 
ing Points,” by Bishop Warren; “TIllustrative Applications,” by 
Dr. Trumbull, the Editor; “Teaching Hints,” by Dr. A. F. 
Schauffler; “ Hints for the Primary Teacher,” by Faith Latimer ; 
“Oriental Lesson Lights,” by Canon Tristram, of England. 

A sixteen-page weekly paper, reaching all denominations, 
Can your teachers afford to be without it? 


REDUCED TERMS: One copy, one year, $1.50; to ministers, 
$1.00. Clubs for two or more copies, mailed to individuals, $1.00 a copy. 
Five or more copies in a package, 50 eemts a copy. One free copy with every 
ten paid for. If you do not now take it, send tem cemts and get it week! 

Samples of The Scholar’s M and - 
ide, free. Mr. Gladstone’s new book, “‘ The Im ble Rock of 
Holy Scripture” ($1.00), Dr. Trumbull’s ‘‘ Hints on Child-Training’’ ($2.00), 
“ Teaching and Teachers” ($1.00), “‘ A Model Superintendent ”’ ($1.00), “‘ Yale 
Lectures on the Sunday-School”’ (1.50). Mailed at these prices. Agents wanted. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PusBisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 


JESUS THE MESSIAH. 


Cabinet Edition. By ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A., Oxon, D.D., Ph.D. An abridged edition of “The 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,” with Preface by Professor W. SANDAY, of Oxford. Small 8vo. 
659 pages, $2; gilt top. $2.25; half calf or morocco, gilt top, $4. Large paper edition, with 24 photo- 
illustrations, unique binding, $7.50. . 
“ This work may be quite confidently recommended as the very best of the numerous 
‘ Lives of Christ,’ being at the same time replete with life-like interest and of the highest 
work of scholarship and so most trustworthy.” , 
The édition de luxe, with illustrations from the works of the masters in art, is one of the most beautiful 
books of the year. 
UNKNOWN SWITZERLAND. 

By Victor Tissot. Translated from the twelfth edition by Mrs. WILSON. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50; limp 
cloth, tourists’ edition, $1.50. 8vo, elegantly printed, with 17 photographs, $4.50. 

** Oneneed not wish for a more entertaining guide than this witty, chatty French- 
man, who alternates effective, passages of description with scraps of history, local 
legends, and humorous sketches of the people he sees around him.”’ 

7 Special attention is called to the large paper edition with photo-illustrations of Swiss views and 
character. 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 

By THomas A Kempis. Now for the first time set forth in Rhythmic Sentences, according tothe 
original intention of the author, with a Preface by the Translator and an Introductory Note by H. P. 
Lippon, D D., D.C.L., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. iémo. Cloth, gilt edges, white labele, 

1.50; full imitation seal, $2.25; Persian morocco and imitation seal, padded, $3; full calf, padded, 

50. 24mo. Limp cloth, gilt edges, $1. 

“In this Rhythmic form this wonderful book has a depth of richness which the 
prose translation fails to reveal. 

THE CHURCH: HER MINISTRY AND SACRAMENTS. 

By Kev. H. J. Van Dyke, D.D. Lectures on the L. P. Stone Foundation, delivered at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, in March, 1890. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 

“* These lectures merit the careful perusal of our clergy. and also of a large number 
of the laity, who y deere § of their official relations are particularly in need of a clear 
understanding of the vital truths with which it deals.” 

THE GREAT DISCOURSE: SPIRIT AND LIFE. 

A Vag nen Arrangement and Analysis of allthe Wordsof Jesus the Christ the Son of God, recorded 

in the New Testament, separated from the Context. 16m». Oloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 
** This work is the result of an me ge to obtain a more direct and personal con- 
tact with the Christ through his words, than is afforded by a general reading of the 
Gospelc, and thus to present the divine philosophy in its integrity.” 
SUPERNATURAL REVELATION. 

An Essay concerning the Basis of the Christian Faith. By C. M. MEaD, Ph.D., D.D. Lectures on 
the L. P. Stone Foundation, Princeton Seminary. §Svo. Cloth, $2.50. 

“The author herein discusses with masterly ability some of the questions involved 
in the conflict between supernaturalism and anti-supernaturalism. The object is to 
meet not only the positive opposition of unbelief, but also to elucidate the grounds on 
which a rational faith in Christianity evxists.’’ 
GOD AND LITTLE CHILDREN.. . 

The Blessed State of all who Die in Childhood Proved and Taught asa Part of the Gospel of 
Christ. By HENRY VAN DYKE. 16mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1. : ok SD 
“ The purpose of this volume is to bear witness against a falsehood that has kept 

many from loving God, and a still deeper desire to esti the abundant grace of 
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Christ as the Saviour of the world, and to bring a sure consolation to those who are in 
sorrow for the death of little children.”’ 
THE MISSIONARY LIBRARY. 


The Cross and the Dragon; or, Light in the Broad Kast. (China.) Numerous illustra- 
tions. By B. C, HENRY. 

Siam; or, The Heart of Farther India. By Mary Lovina Cont. 

James Hannington, D.D., F.L.S., F.R.G.S., First Bishop of Eastern Equatorial Africa. 


E. C, DAWSON. 
Autobiography of William G. Schauffler. Edited by his sons. 


Four vols., ina box, $4. Sold separately at $1 each. 
ETCHINGS IN VERSE. 
By CHARLES LeMUEL THOMPSON. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


“ This dainty volume of Dr. Thompson’s collected poems will be welcomed by a wide 
circle of readers.”’ : 


AT THE PLACE CALLED CALVARY. 


By Rev. EpwiIn BurGess. 16mo. Cloth, $1. A series of practical discourses on questions relating 
to the spiritual life. 


Complete descriptive catalogue sent on application. 
Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail by the publishers on receipt of price. 


38 West 234 St. (south side), New York. 


Genuine LECCAT BROS., 


: CHEAPEST 
Oxford Teachers’ Bibles} _ BOOK STORE 
Can be obtained at ail bookstores. 


IN THE WORLD. 
Always ask for the CENUINE,which 


20,2172 MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH BOOKS 
AT OUR PR 
has the Oxford imprint on the title- 


BEC ko. 
page, with New York address, 
33 Bast 17th Street. 


By 
12mo. Cloth, each $4. 








50,672 GORGEOUS ZUVENILE BOO 
AT YUUR PRICE. 
63,472 ALBUMS, PRAYER-BOOK' BIBLES. ETC. 
AT ANY Cc 


58.482 BOOKS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
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SUGGESTIONS. 


FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


FOR GROWN PEOPLE, 
. A Mosaie. 


By the Artists’ Fund Society of Philadelphia. A beautiful tabie-book. Imperial octavo, containing 22 

Ph vure reproductions of Pay ay _— by members of tue Artists’ Fund Society, with ap- 
propr Poetry and Prose. Eidted b NS. MorRis. Bound in vellum cloth, with antique 
ornamentation in color and bronze, $7.50; three-quarters Jevant morocco, $12.50. 


Sheridan’s Ride. 


By T. BUCHANAN READ. Illustrated by fine drawings by some of the best arttsts. Engraved on wood 
by ANDREW. 8vo. Cloth, gilt, $2.00; new style leather, $2.50. 


Tisayac of the Yosemite. 


By M. B. M. TOLAND, author of “ Legend yo and other handsomely-iliustrated books for the 
holidays. Square octavo. Bound in illuminated cloth, gilt top, rough edges, $2.50; leatherette, 
$3.00; full morocco, gilt edges, $5. 


Ivanhoe. ; 
By Str WALTER Scott, Bart. Illustrated Edition. One voiume, Octavo. Large print, with numerous 
Steel Plates. Cloth, gilt, $3.50; three-quarters calf or morocco, $5.00. 


The Miller’s Daughter. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. Illustrated with Original Desigas by H. WinraRop Pgirce, EpMUND H. Gar- 
RETT, HARRY FENN, J, APPLETON Brown, and J. D. WooDWARD. Engraved on Wood. One volume. 
8vo. Cloth, $3.0; ivory surface covers, $3.50; new style leather, $3.50. 


English Poems. 


With Etchings by M. M. TayLor. Oblong folio. Bound in cloth, ornamented, $2.50; leather, new style, 
$3.50. 


Rab and His Friends. 


By Joun Brown, M.D. With eight illustrations by HERMANN SIMON and EDMUND H. GARR&TT, and a 
portrait of the author engraved on Wood. Small4to. Neatly bound in two-color cloths, $1.50; new 


style leather, $1.75. 
Dickens’s Works. 


Tavistock Edition. Just issued,in connection with the English publishers, a New Edition of Charles 

Dickens’s Works. It1s printed from the plates of the best Octavo Edition on smaller and thinner 

paper, making a 12mo, not too bulky for easy reading. The type is the largest and clearest of 

all the editfons that have ever appeared. The volumes contain 589 ilhustrations, all printed from 

the original steel plates. Sold only in complete sets of 30 volames, bound in cloth, $45.0¢; turee- 
juarters = or morocco, $100.00 This isthe best Edition of Dickens's Works ever offered ata 
opular ce. 


FOR CHILDREN. 
Told by the Fireside. 


Conia Original Stories by Excellent Writers. Illustrated with 16 Colored and 80 Black-and-White 
Cc! . 


tures. 4to. Boards, $2.00 
Over the Sea. 


A Collection of Steries of Two Worlds. For Children from 7 to 12 Years of Age. With 8 Colored and 
40 Black-and- White Illustrations. 4to. Boards, $1.50. 


Hearts and Voices. 


Songs Ay — Better Land. 8 Full-page Colored and 380 Black-and-White Illustrations. 4to. Boards, 


The Girls’ Own In-Door Book. 


Edited by CHARLES PETERS. With over 150 Illustrations. 4to. Cloth,$1.75. 


The Girl’s Own Out-Door Book. 


Containing Practical Help on Subjects relating to Girl-Life when out of doors or when absent from the 
Family Circle. Edited by CHARLES PETERS. Profusely Dlustrated. 4to, Cuioth, gilt edges, $1.76. 


These buoks contain a careful selection of the best articles on subjects necessary and interesting to 
girls. Each subject is treated bya skillful and competent writer. The books deal comprehensively, 
with all the important out-door and in-door occupations and amusements to which girls can devote their 


time. 


Boys’ Book of In-door Games and Recreations 


Edited by G. A. HUTCHISON. 100 Illustrations. Small 4to. Cloth, $1.75. 
*,.* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the 


Publishers, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 AND 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Fine Illustrated Gift Books. 


The following books are beautifully printed from new electrotype plates, especially 
made for this edition on extra fine super-calendered paper, with original illustrations. 
Bound in English vellum cloth, stamped in silver and gold, with gold tops, or fine half 
calf. Each book in a box. 


Hypatia. By Rev. Charles Kingsley. 

40 illustrations, by Philip Goater Cloth, $2.50; half calf, $4.50. 
John Halifax Gentleman. By Dinah Mulock Craik. 

With 40 illustrations by G. A. Travers................-00. Cloth, $2.50; half calf, $4.50. 


Vanity Fair. By Wm. Makepeace Thackeray. 
With 287 illustrations from originals by the author 








Cloth, 32.50; half calf, $4.50. 


Library Editions of Standard Authors 


IN LITERATURE, HISTORY, POETRY AND FICTION, 


in which the greatest care has been taken by the publishers in the press-work, binding, 
paper,and illustrations,especially designed for persons wishing fine editions for the library. 
All are printed on extra super-calendered paper. Fully illustrated. Boundin either vellum 
cloth, leather titles and gilt tops, or finest half calf with gilt tops. Including works of: 
BROWNING, DICKENS, HUME, STRICKLAND, 
CARLYLE, | ELIOT. LYTTON, SWINBURNE, 
COOPER; FIELDING, RUSKIN, THACKERAY, 


SCOTT. 
Lux Mundi. Second American Edition —Ten English Editions. 


Edited by REV. CHARLES GORE, M.A. (Principal of Pusey House, and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford). One volume, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 
The great Theological sensation of the day in England. A series of studies in the religion of the Incarnation. 
“ We care now only to say so much as shall induce those who read this notice to go at once to the book, and 
to persuade them not to be deterred by what may seem a dry, theological title from the enjoyment of a work 
which we have read with an interest and absorption which few books indeed of the present day have been 
able to produce.’—The Churchman. 


Send for Catalogue of Standard and Popular Works to 


UNITED STATES BOOK COMPANY, 
Successors to JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, 
142 to 150 Worth Street, New York, 














10 cts., Bat ait 
G DH T. 
SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS 3. | 81 CHA ME: TREET, 
Remington's County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York. Third door west of City Hall Park, New York, 
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Dodd, Mead & Company, 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. ; 


A Memoir of Horace Walpole. By Austin Dopson. A limited édition de luxe, prawn at; the De 
Vinve Preas from type on hand-made linen and Japan p ‘per, and illustrated wih eleven or by 
Percy Moran, by plates, etc. Large octavo. 425 copies on Dickinson’s hand-made paper, $15.00, 50 
copies on Japa! 4 paper. $20.00. 4 copies on vellum. Prices on application. These 479 copies embrace 

all that will be printed of this edition for both the United States and England. 


Desiree, Queen of Sweden and Norway. From the French of Baron Hochschild by Mrs, M. Carey. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Four Frenchwomen, By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
penny de Corday Madame Roland, Madame de Genlis, and the Princess de Lamballe. 
a = Madem le de Corday, etched by Tnomas Johnson. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

an ries. 


Mungo Park and the Niger. By JosErH THOMSON, author of “Through Masai Land.” 
cloth, with numerous maps and illustrations, $1.25. In the Great Explorers Series. 


Alexander Hamilton (1757-1804), Statesman, Financier, Secretary of the Treasury. By Professor WIL- 
LIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University. 129mo, cloth, 75 cents, In series Makers of America. 


James Edward Oglethorpe (1687-1785) and the Founding of the Georgia Colony. By HENRY BRUCE, 
Esq. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. In series Makers of America. 


George and Cecilius Calvert, Barons Baltimore of Baltimore (1580-1676), and the Founding of 
the Maryland Colony. By WILLIAM HAND Browns, editor ot the Archives of "Maryland. With por- 
trait of Cecilius Calvert. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. In series Makers of America. 


A History of the United States Under the Constitution. By JaMges SCHOULER, Esq. 4 vols., 
octavo, cloth, $9.00, 


Small eeg cloth. This volume embraces gags By 
tn 
In the 


12mo, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


By THEODORE H. MEAD. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“* Our Mother Tongue” is written with the view of enabling the reader, without the aid of any other 
instruction, to correct any defects and imperfections that may exist in his manner of speaking. 


My Study Fire. A volume of essays by HAMILTON WRIGHT Layo b ron of the Christian Union, au- 
thor of “Norse Stories Retold from the Eddas.” 12mo, boards, $1. 


Three Years in Western China. By ALEAXNDER HOSIE. Octavo, illustrated, $4.00. 


The Citation and Examination of William Shakspeare, touching Deer Stealing. 
TER SAVAGE LANDOR. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. In the Giunta Series. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS AND 
FOR ALL TIME. 
A History of Modern Architecture. By JAMES FERGUSSON, D.C.L., F.R.S., M.R.A.8., ete. Thor- 


oughiy revieed and brought down to the present time by Robert Kerr, Professor of Architecture at 
King’s College, London, with many new illustrations added. 2 vols., octavo, price announced later. 


A supplementary volume devoted entirely to Modern Architecture in America, by Moptgomery 
Schuyler, Esq., will appear in 1891. 


A Marriage for Love. By Lupovic HaLévy, author of “The Abbé Constantin,” etc. An édition de 
luxe with twenty-three full-page illustrations, by Wilson de Meza. Uniform im size with the quarto 
edition of “The Abbé Constantin.” In silk portfolio, $10.00. 


The Haunted Pool. (La Mare an Diable.) From the French of George Sand, b cK Hunter Potter. 
Tilustrated with fourteen etchings by Rudaux. Quarto, beautifuily bound, $5. 


The Devil's Picture Books. A History of Playing Cards. By Mra. JOHN ane VAN RENSSELAER. 
Octavo, with 16 full-page plates in colors, aud numerous illastrations in bia :k and white, $5.00. 


The Sun Dial. A Poem, by AUsTIN Dosson. Illustrated with many designs reproduced in photo- 
vure, and with drawings ia pen and ink, by George Wharton Edwards, and bound in unique 
ashion. Quarto, $7.50. Au édition de lure on Japan paper, limited to 50 copies, $20.00. 


FICTION. 
ArdisClaverden. A Novel, by Faank R. STOCKTON, author of * Rudder Grange,” ae Late Mrs. 
Null,” * Tae Great War Syndicate, ” “ne Stories of the Burglars,” ete, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


The Jew, A Novel. by Joseru . omenene KRASZEWSKI. Translated. from the Polish by ‘Linds de 
Kowalewska. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


The story is laid amid tne last hii of the Poles in the time of Napoleon III. 


Peg Woffington. A Novel, by CHARLES READE. With an etched portrait by Thomas Johnson. 
gilt top, $1.25. In the Giunta Series. 


Christie Johnstone. A Novel, by CHARLES READE. With a frontispiece in photogravure, by Wilson 
de Meza. 12mo, clotn, gilt top, $1.25. In tne Giunta Serica. 


The Gallant Lords of Bois Doree. By GEORGE SAND. Translated frem the French by steven 
Clovis. 2 vols., 12mo0, cloth, uniform with ‘* Consuelo,” $3.00. 


In * The Gallant Lords of Bois Dorée” George Sand has given a delightful picture of the manners, 
ideas and mode of life of the French nobility resident upon their estates in the first half of the 17th 
century. 


The Delight Makers. A Novel of Pueblo Indian Life. By ADOLF F. BANDELIER. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Household of MeNeil. A Story of the Scotch Highlands. By AMELIA E. BARR, author of “A 
Daughter of Fife.” A Border Shepherdess,” * The Squire of Sandal Side,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Friend Olivia. By Ametta E. Bakr, author of “Jan Vedder’s Wife,” “The Bow of Orange Ribbon,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A story of the days of George Fox, of the Protectorate and the Restoration. 
The Doctor’s Dilemma. A Novel, by HESBA STRETTON. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


At the same time a new edition of Hesba Stretton’s stories, in new bindings, 12mo, $1.00, as follows: 
“ Bede’s Charity,” “‘In Prison and Out,” “Through a aaa Eye,” “ Hester Morley’s Promise,” 
* Carola,” “‘ Cobwebs and Cables,” * Davia Lloyd’s Last wil 


JUVENILES. 


Battlefields and Campfires. Being a sequei to “ Battlefields of ’61,” and carrying forward the 
story of tne War forthe Union. By WILLIs J. eat aucnor of ** The Blue Jackets of ’61, of 1812, of 
76.” Quarto, with many original illustrations by W. C. Jackson. Cloth, $3.00, 


Wanneta the Sioux. By WARREN K. MOOREHEAD, of the Smithsonian Institution. A story of Indian 
life by one who has lived in the tipis of the Sioux Nation and writes from personal knowledge. With 
many illustrations of Indian life. Octavo, cloth, $2.00, 

Elsie Yachting. A new volume in the Elsie Series. By MARTHA FINLEY. 12mo, ctoth, $1.25. 


Maroussia. A Maid of Ukraine. From the French of P. J. Stahl, by Cornelia W. Cyr, with ten illus- 
trations. A most delightful story crowned vy the French Academy. 12m0, cloth, $1.00. 


The Silver Caves. By Eanest [INGERSOLL.. A Mining Story. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Our Mother Tongue. 


By WAL- 


12mo, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


753 anp 755 Broapway, New York. 





BAGSTER’S TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


With New HE tps, NEw CONCORDANCE, INDEXED ATLAS, AND THE COMPLETE BAGSTER 
BrsieE. The only Teachers’ Bible published since the Revised Version. 


tag” “1 am exceedingly glad to have it. It isso compact and so complete that every 
Sunday-school teacher should possess it.”,—Bishop J. H. Vincent. 


ta” This edition of the Bible is the one used by the Rev. D. L. Moody. 


ja Illustrated Catalogues free on application supplied by the Methodist Book Con- 
cerns and leading book sellers of the United States, 


JAMES POTT.& CO., 14 and 16 Astor Place, New York, 











Scribner & ‘Welford’s: 


BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with olivine edges. 
Each volume containing numerous 
full-page illustrations. 


THE FAMOUS “HENTY BOOKS.” 


Each $1.50. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
BY ENGLAND’S AID; or, Bhe Free- 
ing of the Netherlands. 1585-1604. 
BY RIGHT OF CONQUEST; or, With 
Cortez in Mexico. 
MAORI AND SETILER: A Story of 
the New Zealand War. 


ACHAPTER OF ADVENTURES; or, 
Through the Bombardment of Alex- 








andria. $1.25. 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. Heme and Fame (For). 
Reeves. of the Brave. Orange and Green. 
papain Ras Raziey’ s Heir. — eg the Twcnty- 

Olive in india (With). Reign ot Agere a at the). 
Dragon and Kaven. Pike and D 
facing Death. St. George Ly yiand. 

Final Reckoning (A). apeer Piuck (By) 

For the Temper. Through the Fray. 
Freedom’s Cause True to the Old Flag. 

Lee in Mh te el Mth). Under Drake’s Flag. 

.ion of St. Ma Wolf in Canada (With). 
Lion of the North. YoupgCarthaginian(The). 





THE “FENN BOOKS.” 





Each $1.50. 
Dick o’ the Fens. |Quicksilver, 
Mother Carey’s Chicken. /Devon Boys. 
Yussuf the Gnide, Brownsmith’s Boy. 
Patience Wins, Bunyip Land. 
Menhardoc. The Golden Magnet. 


Natthe Naturalist. In the King’s Name. 


THE “OOLLINGWOOD BOOKS.” 


Each $1 50, 
The _ Missing Merchant- | The Log of the “ Flying- 
The C Congo Revegs ever! 3") Pirate Island. 








's Secret. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


GRETTIR THE OUTLAW. A Story of 
Iceland. By S. BARING-GOULD. $1 50. 

HIGHWAYS AND HIGH SEAS. Cyril 
Harley’s Adventures on Both. By J. 
FRANKFORT MOORE. $1.50. 

THE LOSS OF JOHN HUMBLE; 
What Led to It, and What Came of It. 
By G. NoRWAyY. $1.50. 

UNDER HATCHES; or, Ned Wood- 
thorpe’s Adventures. By J. FRANK- 
FORT MOORE. $1.50. 





BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


GIRL NEIGHBORS; or, 
Fashion and the New. 
TYTLER. $1 50, 

GIANNETTA. A Girl’s Story of Herself. 
By RosA MULHOLLAND. $1 50. 

UNDER FALSE COLORS. By SARAH 
DOUDNEY. $1.50. 

DOWN THE SNOW STAIRS; or, 
From Good-Night to Good-Morning. 
By ALICE CORKRAN, $1.25. 





The Old 
By SARAH 


*,* The above books sent upon receipt of 
advertised price. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743-745 Broadwayy New York. 
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ARENA @ 
the ablest thinkers on both sides oft the Ea employs 
discuss the at soc moral, religious, psychic, 
economic, and educational pro lems, which ar are now 
go py x agitating the thinking world,more fully 
an those of any other great ae pub- 
Heb THE COSMOPOLITAN is pro ly the most 
pular strictly poees family magazine pu biished. 
t is profusely iliustrated 


Address all Sse to 


ARENA PUBLISHING 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS, 


SONG BIRDS AND SEASONS. 


By ANDRE THEUBIET, with nearly 100 Mlustrations 
of bird life engraved on wood nals by 
Hector elli. This LJ is a Tre nnsration 
from the of Theuriet’s ”.N iseaux 
The text is apeooer. charming, = the inuetre 
tions exquisite. octavo, new style, with 
handsome surah dunes ‘\thographed cover, $4.00. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
B CasnL as DICKENS. weatretes nV, the cele- 
its 1. M. Gouger Chomin- 
ski. ‘This - mthe su ens’ Christ. 
wes Leap ter Nady gg J the su: rb ates and the 


priate te present staloante 
ull moroccoor full tres calf, $12. 00." 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 


a WASHINGTON inv. 
ferrill. 





rrili. The 


AN AUTUMN PASTORAL. THE DEATH 
OF THE FLOWERS. 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. A series of seven- 
y, en teat aiter original 
arte. cioth, 


drawing by C. ‘Ee 
v4 edges, $7.50. 


It edges, $4.00. Hiuittostvie se: &, ‘gilt 


GEMS OF FRENCH ART. 


Reproduced in photogner ure by Goupil & Co., with 
cercriptive text. lates after pa intings by 


Du Lerolie, Lobrichon, Allong ‘lameng, 
Mercié So others. 1 vol., quarto, cloth, gi.t 
edges, $8.75. 

For sale by booksellers; or, 


will be sent post- 
paid to any address on receipt of price. ‘ 


NIMS & KNIGHT, Publishers, 
TROY, NEW YORK. 





FALL ISSUES. 


All books sent postpaid upon receipt of catalogue price. 


pars FASTCE AMIDST mis FLOCK. By 
B. Willcox, D.D., of Onjeese Theological 
eeteaes. 185 pp. "Temo. Cloth, $1. 


A treasure house of practical suggestions on the 
whole range of any daties, drawn from many 
ears of expe and observation. "Balance in in- 

rest and value for theological students and pastors. 


BIBLICAL HISTORY & GEOGRAPHY. 
say 8. Osborn, LL.D. 512 pp. Large l2mo. $1.25. 


ass book for students, Lie experienced teach 
er Ag ‘Gldand New Testament, History and Geography 


The events of Scripture story narrated, with de- 
ooetptions of the scenes where they occurred. A 
lass- book for students, by an experienced teacher. 


TORY OF THE TUNES. By Heze- 
wt ANY 257 pp. 12mo. i8cuts. Clo., $1.75. 


Sketches of authors of favorite tunes and their 
history. A companion to “‘ The Story of the Hymns.’ 


PRAYER ASA THEORY AND A FACT 
By Rev. D. W. Faunce, D.D. pp. 12mo. Clo., $1. 

Ably written; it received pd Fletcher prize for 
1889, and presents the whole rationale of prayer, with 
many helpful suggestions for thougbtful minds. 


FROM 801L.0MON TO THE CAPTIVITY. 
For the Intern«tional 8. 8. Lesson Jan.to July, 1891. 
Ab invalsabie® book for re ay By David Gregg, 
D L. Mudge, DD. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25; 
stout paper, cloth back! 50 ct 


GOoD’s ZEWEts'. 
Destiny. By Rev. W 
Many cuts. Cloth, @c 


Facts concerning the rae known gems, finely 
applied to Christian character and ‘ile. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN PICTURE 
AND STORY. Mrs. 8 ughton. Over 200 
cuts. 4to. Cloth, $1.50: extra gilt, beveled boards, $2. 


A carefully written and sumptuous volume for 
youth, enriched by many choice engravings. A«om- 
panion to “The Bible in Picture and Story.” 

wide LG ein? PROGRESS, By Joon Bunyan. 

27 cuts. Cloth, $1.50; gilt, beveled, 2. 
at A pen edition, with life of Bunyan. 
Large type and fine illustrations. 
ABYER TBARS IN CEY1 OF Gtearice ot 
Mission Life. Mary and Marg. W 
portraits and many illustrations. 170 L~ aon 1B 2 
This is a charming book.’’—-THE GOLDEN RULE. 


* “ Fully illustrated from cover to cover and bright- 
ly written throughout.”—REGIONS BEYOND, 


and 


Thete Dignity 
lémo. 


Fullerton. 125 pp. 


r 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE IN 72s 
es? a * y K. Basmajian. 12mo. 247 p 


Life pictures of Turkey in Asia, showing this fa- 
mous region of antiquity in its modern aspects. 


ROES ON MISSION 
eh BED Bde by. Rev. a. C. Haydn, D.D. 347 
2mo. Ii cuts. Cloth, $1.25. 


Per and sntoresting sketches of lives worthy of 
loving imitation by all American youth. 


wise) ee AY te 


By Chara B. 
Conant. 2mo. Cloth 


The ha a y ere of a sincere and consistent 
Christian Paarl in a skeptical family. 


BESIDE STILL WATars. By Ella Clifford. 
235 pp. Wmo. 4 cuts. Cloth, % 


A story of modern life, with many wholesome and 
suggestive lessons. 


TALKS TO Boys. By Eleanor & Hunter. 115 
pp. 12mo. Cloth 0 

Frank and aidieahe talks about eine of deep in- 
terest to boys, by on? who loves them. 


Four books bythe popular authoress Mrs. M. D. 
Brine, 4to. Fully illustrated, {ltuminated cover. (4 
PP, each. paver, 25 cts.each. Boards, Sic., or the set 
in Box 


SHADOW AND SUNSHINE—AND JERRY. 
NELLIE’S DREAM; and Other Stories. 
EFFIE’S BIRTHDAY PRESENT, 
THE STORY OF TOM, 
ne AXNGELUS, Oblong booklet with a mon- 


ction of the celebrated painting and a 
aes poem “ilustrating same. G'tedge, silk- tied.2 SC. 


American Tract Society, 


150 NASSAU ST.,and 34 FOURTH AV., NEW YORK. 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Roch State St. Chicago, 122 W 





BANK A 


OFFICE FITTINGS 
Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 
Andrews Mfg. Co., 
7% Fifth Ave. N.Y 
A.ELAndrews & Oo. 
1% Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago. 









. 8 abash Av. 
Cincinnati, 176 fim St. San Francisco, "38 Market St. 





FOR CHRISTMAS USE EITHER 


FESTAL DAYS No. 1, 


a Treasury of Christmas Entertainment, 10c. each, 
$6.00 per hundred, or 


CHRISTMAS VOICES, 


a bright, effective, $3) satemmes service of pa 


“eh PS Oi te for = or 
LORENZ & CO. Dayton, O. 
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STANDARD BOOKS 


transiations from ancient 


FOR REFERENCE CE AND LIBRARY USE. 


A DICTIONARY OF UOTATIONS IN PROSE. Fr IN PROSE. From American and by authors, eceding 
A Dictonar: 


from 
$2.00. Half calf, $4.00. 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS FROM THE POETS. Based 
ed and larged. By ANNA L. WARD. Crown 8vo. Cloth, bevelled 


vised 
calf, $4.00 


sources. ited b: OA wee, 
the Poets.” Extremely vaiuable as a book of reference. Crown 


of 
wn 8vo. Cloth, Mpovelled bo poards, 


upon Bohn’s Edition. Re- 
boards, $2.00. Half 


A CENTURY OF AMERICAN aoe en eae Bago. me arranged by HUNTINGTON SMITH. 


A new and popular hand-book o +--+ 
from Franklin to Lowell. cheat 
tents. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. Half ca t 


MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON See Apes: 
Private Secretary. Edited by Col. R. W. PHiPP: 


from a hundred authors 


selections 
liy arranged wit with antes ol ot bi rths and deaths, index and table of con- 
By Louis ANTOINE FAUVELET DE BOURRIENNE, Oe 


ew and revised edition, with #4 fu portee. 
4 vo amo. Cloth, “aie in, $0. peo. ’ 
$12.0. Limited edition with over 100 ) illustrations, gilt top, ite keno abo — - oat, 


The latest American edition, and the only one with a complete index. 


went something to L~ at both interesting and am 


“it you 
are the only authentic 





which bave as yet appeared.” 


amusing. get the * ieee 6 de Bourrienne.’ These 
CE METTERNICH. 


HER Aceerne marry By W. HEPworRTH Drxon. New laieice complete in one vojume. A 
the Tower of London, from the seventh London edition, with 47 illustrations. Royal t2mo. 


history 
Cloth. 2.00, Halt calf, $4.00. 


CAPTAIN COIGNET, Soldier of the Empire, 1776-1850 (The Narrative . An autobio non 
account of one of Napoleon’s Body Guard. ‘Fully illustrated, 12mo, half RE gilt top, $50. 


calf, $5.00. 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Vicror Durvuy, member of the French Academy. Abridged and 


translated from the seventeerth French edition, by Mrs. 


acontinuation to the year 1889 by J 


- FRANKLU JAMESON, Ph.D., Professor 


M. CAREY, with an introauctory notice ard 
of History in Brows 


University. With 14 engraved colored maps. In one volume. igi Cloth, $2.00. Half calf, $4.00 
“ Of all the short ema of Freaoch history, this is probably the best.”- Ex-President ANDREW D. 


WHITE, Cornell Unit 


A book widely desired by schoo!s, colleges, and libraries, students, and general readers. 
CONVENIENT HOUSES AND HOW TO BUILD THEM. By Louis H. Grssor, Architect. 


“Architect and housewife, a journey through the house, fifty convenient house-plan: ract . 
building tor the owner, business points in building, how ta pay for a home.” Wie ee tie r* 
plans and photographs of lar and exteriors of ideal homes, varying in cost from $1 1.000 to 8 10,000. 


Sound in cloth. Square 8vo 


CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF POETRY AND Sone. Compiled by CHARLOTTE Fiske Bates. New and 


revised eaition, with 40 reproductions of autogaph 


8, and 22 full-page illustrations. Over 900 pages. 


poem 
Royal $vu, Cloth, gilt edges, boxed, $5.00. Full Novant. gilt, $10.00. free calf, gilt, $10.00. 


Vanes Brera re WORKS. > mortsetes. Petiten. Over 600 illustrations. Printed on 

superfine calend clear ty apd superior bindi Sola 

Cloth, gilt top, ib + & ° Pith mo, $22.5. Half calf, cua. $45.00. Pia f crushed morecce | ad scstarsdanane 

LES MISERABLES By Victor Hugo. Illustrated edition. 160 fullspage illustrations. Translated 
' by ISABEL fF. HaPGooD, 1I2mo, cloth, at top, 5 vols., $7.06. Half caif, extra, $1500. Half crushed mo- 


rocco, $11.50, Half crushed levant, $20. 


IRVING (Washin n), Complete il Popular Edition. 8 vois. 12mo0. $10.00, Laeery ith 
cloth, gilt top, $12.00. Half calf, $20.00. Half Russia, $12.00, Half Persian re $16.08. ey 


THOMAS Y.CROWELL & CO., 


PU BLISHERS, 
46 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 





Delightful Holiday Books 


OUR EARLY PRESIDENTS, 
THEIR WIVES AND CHILDREN. 


From Washington to Jackson. By HARRIET 
TAYLOR UPTON. One hundred and fifty 
portraits, pictures, and autograph le'- 
ters. 4to, gold cloth, $4.00; half calf, 
$6.00; fu)l morocco, $8.00. 


The only work of the kind in which any attempt bas 
been made totrace the history of the descendants of 
the American Presiden’ ont to ~\ ai any picture of the 
fireside life in the White 
A — contribution to the history ofthe United 





8 


THE POET’S YEAR. 


Edited by OscAR Fay ApAms. Oblong 4to. 
150 illustrations, of which 25 are full- 
page drawings by Chaloner. Beautifully 
bound in gold cloth, 36.00; morocco, $10. 

A sumptuous presentation of poems on Nature 


lected from the most famous poets of all times. “the 
most valuable and attractive gift-book of the season. 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN 
SOLDIER. 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN 
SAILOR. 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN. 


By ELBRIDGE S. Brooks. 8vo, cloth, #.25 
each. 
Three of the most important historical books pe 


taining to the history ef our country: should en 
every private, public and school library. 


FAR WEST SKETCHES. 


By JESSIE BENTON FREMONT. . 12mo, $1.00. 
“ Mrs. Fremont’s tales of adventure cad never be 

captiootes between these seas while the \worta 
stands.”’—Golden Rule. 

THE MIDNIGHT SUN: Adventures 


in Norway, Sweden and Russia. 


By J. M. BuckLEy, LL D. 8vo, cloth, $2.25: 
boards, $1 75. 
‘ A book that for fresh and accurate information of 


the less traveled us of Europe is without a rival.”’— 
New York Examiner. 


THE LION CITY OF AFRICA. 


By WILLIs Boyp ALLEN. Illustrated by 
Bridgman and others. 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 
A dramatic recital of thrilling adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes. of the strange cannibal dwarfs, = 
the more strange buried city in the heart o 
“ Dark Continent.” 


AN ADIRONDACK CABIN. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 75 illustrations, 
including over 30 original full-page pic 
tures of scenes in the Adirondacks. 4to, 
cloth, $2.25; boards, $1 75. 

A brilliant morr of camp life dovuresque, jepetines 


and idyllic d the heart of the Grea ilderness. 
The delightful record of a delightful ahem 


CHUCK PURDY. 


The Story of a New York Boy. By W. O. 
STODDARD. 12mo, $1.25. 


A capital story of boy life in New York city . strong 
honest breesy. 2 ractical and absorbing. y one of 
young people’s favorites. 


At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


D. LOTHROP CO., PUBLISHERS, 


_ . BOSTON. 
S4xQ vo Naw loyrgsaaged C4T4uogcg, 








The Popular Science 
Monthly. 


Contents for December. 


THE FIRST OF THE SERIES OF ARTI- 
CLES DEVOTED TO 


The Development of American In- 
dustries since Columbus 


Is 
EARLY STEPS IN IRON - MAKING. 
(FULLY ILLUSTRATED.) 


By WILLIAM F. DURFEE. 
An entertaining story of primitive 
methods in the iron manufacture. 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE 
“DAGO”? By APPLETON MORGAN. 





Another race problem for Americans 


to solve. 
THE IVENTITY OF LIGHT AND ELEC- 
TRICLULY. By Prof. HENRI HERTZ. 
The most remarkable of recent discov- 
eries in physics. 


THE “ POROROCA,” OR poe. OF THE 
* AMAZON. By Prof. J. C. BRANNER. 
Describes @ destructive tidal phe- 
nomenon ‘in South America. 

DEFENSES OF BURROWING SPIDERS. 
By H. C. McCook, D.D. (Illustrated.) 

ARCHITECTURE AND THE ENVIRON- 
MENT. By BAarR FERREE. 

A plea for common sense in house- 
building. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF A DIVER. 

By Prof. HERMAN FOL. 

DRESS AND PHYSIQUE OF THE POINT 
BARROW ESKIMUs. By JOHN MUR- 
DOCH. 

PRAIRIE FLOWERS OF LATE AU- 
TUMN. By Prof. Byron D HALSTED. 

THE DUK-DUK CEREMONIES. 

By WILLIAM CHURCHILL. 

THE SENSATIONS UF PLEASURE AND 
PAIN By Dr. E. HEINRICH KISCH. 

CHAMISSO AS A NATURALIST. 

By E. Du Bots-REYMOND. (With Por- 
trait.) 





50 cents a Number. $5.00 a Year. 


Published by D. APPLETON & 00, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York City. 








SlLftund P 


F NOT, samples of the best_pens for Schools and 
Pet an ver be tent Fee on receipt of re- 
turn postage, tw 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 
810 Brondwey: New Fork, 





Every Week. — Finely Ilustrated. — 450,000 Subscribers. 


YOUTHS QMPANION 


SPECIMEN COPIES AND FULL ANNOUNCEMENT SENT FREE. 


Lord Coleridge of England, 


The Chief Justice of England, Lord Coleridge, will 
prepare an Article for THz Companion, entitled Success at 


ret 
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THE Bar; OR, INCIDENTS IN THE Lives oF Famous LAwYERs. 





The Marquis of Lorne, Princess Louise, 


The Marquis of Lorne has contributed an extremely 
interesting account of Life among the Highland Peasantry of 
Scotland, illustrated by drawings made expressly for THE 


Companion by her Royal Highness the Princess Louise. 


Sit Morell Mackenzie, M. D., 


the Eminent Surgeon, who attended the late Emperor Frederick, 
will contribute a Paper of a similar character, entitled Inc1- 
DENTS IN THE LIVES oF Famous SURGEONS. 





New Subscribers who send $1.75 now, 
will receive the puper to Jan, 1, 1891, all, ' 
FREE, and for a full year from that date. 

This Offer includes the FIVE DOUBLE HOLIDAY NUMBERS and the 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS. Mention this Paper. Address, 

y THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 

¢ . Send Check, Post-ofice Order, or Registered Letter. 
Ses 





sos 











MUSIC. 


X-Mas Music 


Christmas Selections =<. y.:=" 


Recponsive 
Exercise that that may say beused wih or ethene ¢ —_ Ceoue—ob pages 
Printed in colors. 5 cents a single SRI; 


This is an unusu- 
Gold, Frankincense and Myrrh. ay sine cariet 
By E. D. Sanford & Geo. H. Beaman. 3. Sunday-schools, 
consisting of an Instructive E: ise wi 

and interspersed with appropriate Carols written es- 
Bente for use in connection with the Service. Price, 
cents a —o ae. penn d OTHER SERVICES of the same 
same price, are “Christmas Joy Bells,” P 

SGood Wi Will to to Men, ” “Noel” and “Peace on Earth.” 


The Wonderful Story. se faa 


By Mary B. Brooks & Geo Ene life of the Lord 
while on earth, by means 7 Hee verses, scripture 
music the form of solos, 

duets and quartets. Eminently suitable for Christmas 
—- appro) con - any season of the year. Price, 


20 cents a 
A New and Very 
sie Christmas, EVE. Pleasing Childrens’ 
ta that cannot 

fan Co ss The 

a Ans re snd oe. and are blended with 
the music in a most happy and artistic manner. Al] the 
young f 1 oT ea t ts little work because of the 
hy i t. “en 30 ctsa re copy. 
° ¢ * ‘same character and at same 
orien 5 VGANTATAS of ¢ ces yy: Kriss Kringle,” 
Prhe "New Santa Claus.” Ccindae Santa Claus,” “Santa 
Claus’ Mistake”’and“The Waifs’Christmas,” everyone of 
which has met with immense wa in ——— years. 


Cantata for 
Bethi ehem. facie nly (no child 
ren’s ) that canno 
By F.Weatherby & G. F. Root. tail to please wherever 
sendered. Itaffords splendid o ee in the way 
of chorus music especial! 50cts. a single copy. 
Send acts. for — — Ke Bonn Visitor” for Choirs. 


The JOHN once 0. ¢ Cincinnat 0. 


Root & Sone John Ch 
‘labash Ave. rar ed 19 E, r6th St., Ger York, 























X-Mas Music 





Holy Child Jesus (Sabbath 


School Service No 8)..... Danks. 5c. 
Santa Claus is Coming...... ” 5c. 
O’er the Hills of Fair ween. " 5c. 
Hail to the Somes Mi ag “ 5c. 
— . 

a ii th Sila atbnsek eas aes <a Dressler. 5c. 
Once. ~ mg 0 eee Saree Williams. _ 
= dhs laee c. 
Si . & “4 5c. 
Cradled all Lowly.. “ 5c. 
O Blessed Morn.......... 6 5c. 
Carol Annual No, 25 
{ All Glory to God.... Backus. 
oy the Night..... Mosenthal. 
Angels Sang..... Marsb. | 
4 ation FAS oe Oh kes Holden. 5c. 


Ring the Glad Bells. . Dressler, 
Silent Night......... Haydn. 

Also Carol Annuals Nos. 1 to 24 inclusive (already 
published) 5c. each. Liberal discount to Churches 
and Sunday-schools. 

Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on selection when de- 


sired. 
Our list of Christmas Novelties sent free on ap- 
plication. 


WM A. POND & CO., 
25 Union Square, New York, 


[inet Birthday yao Mosenthal. | 





SCH OS.s2 


gt — and Square. 
oderate Prices. 
TO RENT, maranenern AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 





Great Reduction in Price. 
THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited number of copies of ‘ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated victure of * The rirst xeading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.’’ The oook gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the nome life of Abranam Lincoln 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carventer’s great victure 
“The first Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that victure; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it and of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for “ TH 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Tic. We 
will furnish it post-paid at 50c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—" THE PICTURE AND THE MEN”—is 
setailed at 5@c, We will furnish it post-paid 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


1HE INDEPENDEN1, 


851 Rroadway. New York Otty 





Any Subscriber of 
The Independent 
who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 


name and address to which he 


would like the paper sont, 
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printed and daintily 





illustrated Special Issue, 
full of Christmas Cheer, 
including 


_ 


} 


Y 


S| Dressing a 


Christmas Tree, 
by MRS. A. G. LEWIS. 


Decorating a 


SN Church Altar, 


a by EBEN E, REXFORD. Ra 


Conducting 
S Christmas 


S Festivals, 
~~} by MRS. A.G. LEWIS. 


\ 4 Dainty 


Christmas Tea, 
5 by MRS. M. B. BROWN. 
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) kor Christmas 


will publish a handsomely 


Common-Sense in 
R Christmas Gifts, 


by HELEN JAY. 
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December Number Now Ready on the 
News Stands. 10 CENTS A COPY. 


















| Send a Dollar for 1891 Subscription and you may 
have the Thanksgiving and Christmas Numbers Free. 
CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Carmina Sanctorum. 
A. wo RARNER RCO 951 Brasdweye N. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway.N.Y. 


QLD. COINS, WANTED. 








ties, efaaing Hal Three, ag 
Cents, Dimes, fore Bia elves, Dollars, ot 81.000 
fer a certain coin. Dates before 1871 be 
wanted. ea o list of those you have, inclosing 
stamp for part — a © be worth many dollars, 
ea a fortune to on Bay 

x. emes ER, BN 0. Box $046, Boston, Mass. 








~~ PICTURES, ETC. 
THE “CHANDOS” 
Portrait of Shakespeare. 


Etched in LIFE SIZE by FLAMENG. 

Just published by FrepERIOK KEPPEL & 
Co., 20 East 16th Street, Union Square, 
New York. L&orotp FLAMENG’s su- 
perb, life-sized etching of SHAKESPEARE, 
from the famous ‘“‘Chandos” portrait 
now in the British National Portrait 
Gallery. 


A descriptive pros us of this very im- 
portant bag tey will be mailed free to an 
address. Also (upon receipt of New Yor 
reference) an unframed proof of Flameng’s 





etching will be sent, for inepection, to cor- 


respondents residing at a distance. 


And also, by mail, price ten cents, with 
66 illustrations, Catalogue No. 7 < high- 
class Mai 


miscellaneous ri 
are specially suitable for pi 





KLACKNER’S EDUCATION. 


COPYRIGHTED CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

AMERICAN ETCHINGS S Oldest and best known in U. 8 
JUST PUBLISHED: 

* BUNDAY MORNING IN SLEEPY HOL- 





3 East 14th Street, New York. 





THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


For the year 1891-92, two resident (Wil- 
liams) Fellowships of $500 each are offered 
to graduates of Theological Schools who in- 
tend to devote themselves to the Christian 

ministry. These Fellowships are designed 
PR gt By eepeeanciRae Wii or to encourage advanced Theological work of 
Catalogue and Pamphlet on a highorder. Applications, accompanied by 


GKUACKNER,5 Kasei 7th Su Som ok testimonials and specimens of work, must 
WANTED. be made to the Dean before May, Ist, 1891, 


$75,22to $250.22 romin MoNTH i ogn be ape Cc. C. EVERETT, Dean. 
jpare 


horse and ve en UTICA (N.¥.) CONSERVATORY. A Train- 
usic Teachers. 361 Students. 14 Em- 
LOUIS LOMBARD. Director. 


FOR CHRISTMAS-TIME! 
“FROST QUEEN AND SANTA CLAUS.” 4,nav Gantnrs by PbiMNiott se Rea Gon 


Will be LOE appreci heartil red A ee ae be 
 E f She hast or lparea Lg Pe mdered by aoy Sunday-scnool. ce, . by ma ey 
EM. A New Christmas Serviee by the Rev. Robert Lowry, 
Tee ee Or erect, eo iacrlanck su how abd wu Nevotignn, exercise, 
Re as, intermiagled with new and 4) 
is is Squal ty iemost succese = he by this experienced popular author, and is the best published this 
+ $4 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 


4 , contai iety of bright, cheery, origi- 
CHRISTMAS $ ANNUAL NO. 21, Publiane this feon, S°Ckacesstul composers-"4c. onchs 


r 100. 

Voicesa—aA Kinder, aoe Service for Primary Classes in the Sunday- 

christmas Mol a BS i MinUn F. Crarts. Price, 5 cents each by mail. 

wo for Odrtes man-Time—Light pages Selections of appropriate Poetry and Prose sent on re- 
ceipt of four cents In stamps. 


A full Catalogue of Popular Contatas, Services and Xmas Music sent on request. 
81 Randolph Strbst, Ghiongs, THE BIGLOW & MAIN GO. 76 Kest Ninth Street, Now York, 


by Jas. 8. King after J. Brownascombe. 
ANNE.” 


“ 
j ple rong G. ercier, after Leon Moran. 
¢ A 
- . Original ony db Winslow Homer, 
oe PBEASURES OF THE 
by G. Mercier after. A. B. Sewell. 
5 BREWING MISCHIEF” 
é erzsue ni “per” after C. Spiegle, Jr, 
Original Etching by Chas. A. Platt. 
Other subjects tn preparation 
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Fingucial. 
FINANCIAL PANICS. 


THE one great feature that marks a 
financial panic, when in actual existence 
and doing its work of ruin to individual 
fortunes, consists in the simple distrust 
which men have in respect to each other, 
combined with the selfishness that is 
common to the race. Banks are then 
afraid to trust their customers, and some- 
times these customers are equally afraid 
to trust the banks. Money-lenders are 
afraid to trust those whose necessities 
make them borrowers. Everybody fears 
that almost everybody will fail. No one 
knows exactly whom to trust. 

The principle of credit is so large an 
element in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness that, when this state of thought and 
feeling exists in business circles, there is 
always a tremendous stringency in the 
money market, no matter how much or 
how little money there may be among 
the people. Business men cannot get the 
accommodations they urgently need, ex- 
cept at exorbitant rates and often upon 
conditions with which they cannot com- 
ply. Each one, in his anxiety to take 
care of himsif, spreads the panic to all 
others with whom he comes in business 
contact; and soon the whole business 
community becomes: involved in it, to 
the serious detriment and damage of 
hundreds and thousands. On goes the 
storm when under full headway, un- 
til everything that can be is blown 
away. Men cannot get the money 
they need, simply for the want of credit 
for the time being, and hence cannot get 
their ‘notes discounted, and for this rea- 
son cannot meet their obligations. They 
are not trusted as in ordinary times, be- 
cause everybody is suspicious and afraid 
to trust others. 

The remedy toprevent a panic when itis 
impending or, cure it when it has actually 
come, is anything, no matter what, that 
will have the effect of inspiring men 
with confidence in each other, The mo- 
ment this is secured, a tight money mar- 
ket will begin to relax its grip; loans 
and discounts will become freer; credit 
willresume its normal features; and busi- 
ness will go on in the usualcourse. The 
panic to be prevented or cured is in men’s 
minds, and not outside of those minds, 
If there 1s a panic in the stock market, 
the stock-brokers and speculators are the 
parties to the panic, and they in their 
relations to each other make the panic. 
Anything that will get them out of this 
peculiar relation to each other will put 
an end to the panic, and bring matters 
back to their usual conditions. 

The Bank of England, which is the 
largest and best managed banking insti- 
tution in the world, has prevented many a 
panic by simply resolving to enlarge its 
discounts, and in some instances without 
actually doing the thing which it had de- 
termined todo. The mere knowledge of 
this attitude on the part of the Bank has 
eufticed to scatter the fears of brokers and 
merchants, and put them all into the 
good humor of hopefulness, and clear off 
the sky. When a panic is impending the 
worst possible policy for banks to pursue 
is to tighten up the money-market, and 
curtail their discounts, on the theory of 
strengthening themselves for emergen- 
cies. This is just the way to nfake it cer- 
that that the panic will actually come, 
and to intensify its violence and 1uin 
when it does come. 

The Clearing House banks of this city, 
in dealing with the disturbed condition 
of things in this city, amounting at times 
almost tos panic, have taken a wise course 
in co-operating with each other, and com- 
bining their strength to avert a general 
disaster to business. Had their policy 
been different the recent stringency in the 
money market might have led to very se- 
rious results. We are glad to observe a 
calmer and more hopeful state of feeling 
in the circles of business; and if this state 
of mind shall be maintained it will not be 
long before all signs and all perils of a 
panic will have passed away. Hopeful- 
ness is an immense factor of power in the 
affairs of this world, Despair and croak- 
ing never did good to anybody. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tux action of the Wall Street markets 
during the last week hag been highly sat- 
eye | to those who are interested in 
the establishment of a higher basis 
of prices. The stock market has had its 
ups and its downs; but, considering the 
serious crisis which it passed on Saturday 
of the preceding week, when the public 
received its first information of the nature 
of the foreign disturbance, it has displayed 
a fairly healthy tone. We. have had a 
number of failures in this city, but they 
have all been of houses which have of 
late assumed comparatively small obliga- 
tions. In Philadelphia, however, Messre. 
Barker Brothers & Co., one of the leading 
firms of bankers, were forced to suspend; 
and their failure is said to have caused 
some temporary embarrassment of cer- 
tain financial institutions with which 
Mr. Wharton’ Barker, head of the firm, 
was connected. The effect of the 
suspension is expected to be entirely lo- 
cal, as measures have been taken to pro- 
tect weak spots by a combination of bank- 
ing interests. e@ average advance in 
the prices of stocks for the week is about 
five points, due largely to purchases for 
short account. The buying for investment 
holders has been larger than for many 
weeks, a special feature ore the transac- 
tions in fractional lots, he public is 
thought to be more generally interested in 
stocks now than for a long time previous- 
ly, tho not heavily as yet. This consti- 
tutes one of the most encouraging fea- 
tures of the situation, inasmuch as stock 
market operations have long been purely 
professional in character. It is not to be 
expected that an uninterruped bull mar- 
ket will now be experienced, for confi- 
dence is a condition of slow growth; in 
fact, more or less important realizing sales 
may be anticipated for account of holders 
of stocks who have recently acquired an 
interest in the market. The possibility 
of further stringency in the money mar- 
ket about the first of the year should also 
pot be overlooked, tho it is likely to be 
confined toa short period. There is still 
some anxiety in regard to South American 
tinances; but the sentiment of the street 
nas undergone a marked change, and 
there seems to be cause to anticipate a 
very fair degree of outside interest in 
railroad securities. An advance, to be 
healthy, should not be too rapid, and this 
danger may be averted by the slow mar- 
keting of securities in months to come 
by tne several guarantee syndicates form- 
ed to relieve the several interests which 
have been embarrassed by the monetary 
stringency. 

The improved feeling in the street is 
attributable very largely to the belief 
that Mr. Gould has accomplished in the 
last few weeks certain objects for which 
he has been laboring, and that he is now 
committed to an improvement in prices. 
Some go so far as to say that he has been 
responsible for most of the depression. 
However this may be, he has forced cer- 
tain interests which have heretofore re- 
fused to do so, to give respectful atten- 
tion to his plans for rai unity in the 
West. In the first place he has com- 
pelled the Union Pacific Railroad to break 
its contract with the Chicago and North- 
western by purchasing a controlling in- 
terest in its capital stock. It is gener- 
ally anticipated that he will cause the 
election of Mr. Sidney Dillon to the 
presidency in place of Mr, Charles Fran- 
cis Adams. Then, also, he has purchased 
a large interest in the Atchison road, and 
has secured for his Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road a close traffic contract with that 
poreerty. Having control of the Union 

acific, Mr.Gould has been further able 
to make favorable arrangements with the 
St. Paul and Rock Island roads relating 
to the conduct of their through traffic. 
But he evidently desired to become mas- 
ter of the trans-continental situation, and 
has purchased one-seventh of the stock of 
the Richmond Terminal Company. This 
will give his Southern system a new out- 
let to the Atlantic coast. The Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company 1s also a factor 
in the trahs-continental business; there- 
fore he has resumed control of it. These 
various developments tended to contirm 
the views of the traders that Mr. Gould’s 
interests now lie in the direction of an 
advancing market. 

The issue of Clearing House certificates 
to the banks has continued, but no large 
amounts bave been required. It will not 
be surprising if steps are taken soon to 
withdraw the certificates, as it is thought 
that this would do much to restore confi- 
dence in the ability of the banks to cope 
with any present difficulties with their 
ordinary resources, 

The money market has been very ir- 
regular and feverish. Ten per cent. was 
the ruling rate for the week for loans on 
call secured by active stocks, but the ex- 
treme rates on this class of business have 
been 2 per cent. and 4 of one per cent. and 
interest per day. Time money is very 
firm, and offerings light; consequently 
considerable arprehension has been felt 
in regard to the prospects for renewing 
at fair rates certain large loans which 
mature the latter part of thismonth. The 
inquiry for commercial paper is some- 
what better, and it looks as tho there 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


might soon be a better chance for secur- 
ing discounts on good lines. Country 
— pame paper has this week been 
sold in small amounts at from 11 to 18 per 
cent. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing November 22d, 1890: 
America............+» 218 








p Sd aad otiptec echanics 

First Staten Islaud.. 101 - 

enspponenencasees 17234| West Side 
German-American... 171 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

Nov. 22. Nov.15. Differences. 


Specie........... 73.191.200 73,995,400 Dec. ‘804,200 
Legaltenders.. 22,319,800 _21.81f,000 Inc. 503.800 
386.514.9808 Dec 


Circulation... 3558, 8.490,500, Inc. 68.200 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





Specie.........+« 73.191.2°0 $73,995,400 Dec. $804 
Legal tenders.. 319900 Bee Inc. Solano 
Total reserve... $95,511,000 $95,811,400 Dec. $300,4C0 
Reserve requ’ 


dep’ts 95,421,250 96,643,700 Dec. 1,222,450 
e 


7 +882,300 Inc. — 922,030 
SBOE... cccccccccccece 1,485,200 
+ Deficiency. 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 


The following were the closing quota- 
tions for Government bonds: 


Bid. Asked 
1891, Registered........cceseee cenceeeee 103 ee 
B. TEDL, GEOT. occ ccscccceccoccccscoccccces os 
is. 190%, Registered aneeee 120 ig 
do. ex-stamped.. oa Lit 
4s, 1907, Coupon....... .. +0120 | 
do. ex mped. 17 u 
Currency 6s, Be hk Jos 






1 
J 
1M 
16 
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P. 8.—MONDAY’S LATEST. 

Mexico is all right in its financial af- 
fairs; no disturbance whatever in its busi- 
ness; the production of silver at the 
mines continues good, its customs reve- 
nues are large, and the credit of the na- 
tion is steadilyimproving. 

Jay Gould, with his late heavy accumu- 
lations, stands easily at the head, among 
the leading railroad men of the country. 
His wealth is now estimated at over 
$100,000,000. 

Russell Sage, the capitalist, who always 


has millions of ready money at his com- }. 


mand, has been a large buyer, at low 
prices, of dividend paying stocks during 
the past two weeks. 

The *‘ United States Rolling Stock Com- 
pany,” of Chicago, made an assignment 
on Saturday last. Liabilities reported 
$4.000,000, estimated assets $6,000.000. 

Messrs. Morton, Rose & Co., of Barthol- 
omew House, are among the American 
banking firms in London who have nobly 
come forward in -this crisis to help out 
their English brethren. 

The Northern Pacific directors have de- 


—— 











clared the usual quarterly dividend of one 
per cent. on the paetetre’ stock le 


January 15th. Booksclose 12th 
and re-open January 19th. 

The death of August Belmont, the New 
York representative of the Rothschilds of 
London and Paris, occurred on Monday 
morning. He had been seriously ill only 
a few days. 





Letters s& a ae 
Buropean countries jo 
Of —— ta the Britis west nding 


e issue Commercial and Trav- 
Credit. elling Credits, available in 
arat-class yay ond ont é Investment 
coctive aeons Banks, SOCUMIties. 


ve accounts o: 
Bankers, rat: 
is, on favorable terins, and e 


Firms and I 
collection of drafts drawn abroad ou all points in the 
United 8 and of drafts wn in the 


tates and ada, 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Vermilye & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, MEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. . 





DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pa 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. A. DeLAND hasthe most completa and ex- 
tensive assortment of Real Estate of any one in 


FLORIDA saat cra ee 


or more. Much of this is at very t 5 
on easy terms. For further particulars. call on, or 
address, H L ida 








PRoceTh pre’ s 
1871 pu ch 1890 


8 on application. 
C. E. RICHARDSON, 133 Paliadio, Duluth, Minn. 








PURE INVESTMENT. 


SAFE. CONSERVATIVE. PROFITABLE. 





DEFERRED ANNUITY BONDS 


FEATURES: 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 
LIMITED PAYMENTS, 


RETURN OF PREMIUMS, 


CASH SURRENDER OPTION, 
NON-FORFRITABLE, 
No MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 





Now first introduced and offered only by 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
ORGANIZED 1860. 


Holds $126.21 ron“tvery $100 casiry. 


These Bonds, which provide an annuity to com- 
mence at a selected future date, supply a want 
which has long been latent with persons of all 
classes, placing absolute protection against future 
contingencies of life within reach of Young People, 
Business@Men, Women, Parents for their children, 
Guardians for their wards, and those who cannot 
obtain Insurance because of physical or hereditary 
ay. . P ‘ P 

Apply, with statement o , for rates and copy 
of the Bond to the office of the Company or ony o 
its District Representatives or Agents. 
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MERCANTILE LOAN & TRUST CO., 


501-503 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 

MORTGAGE LOANS, COMMERCIA APER. 
BANE STOCKS AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
saat tour cont ena —* 
Tr 

bed ual Ba iEneas City; First 
National kk of New York; First Nationa k 
of 0; Maverick National Bank, of Boston. 
FRANK N. CHICK t 
HOWARD M. HOLDEN, Treasurer 


Buchanan, Virginia. 
The undersigned can invest your money with per 


fect safety and can give you a profit on all inves 
ments made by us. Write for particulars. 


Edmunds, Bowyer & Walker, 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS. 











ACOMA-—Seventy-Five Dollars. 
One-half CASH, balance One Year at 6 Pe 
Cent. Interest buys a lot in Parkland. Tacoma’ 
Choicest Suburb. Every ciear, level and 
dry, on Motor Line built and in Operation. Ad- 


reas. 
PARKLAND LAND CO.. Tacoma, Wash, 


6 PER CFNT. on Deposits subject to call. 

7 PER CENT. on De ses for one year or 
more. Amounts from $5 toss 5 

We can refer you to many prominent c! » ed- 
ucators, bankers, and other well-known e. 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST CO., 


36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
(Wesleyan Huilding.) 











SafeSecurities 


BANKING NEXT TO GOVERNMENTS IN 
POINT OF SAFETY, AND NOT FLUCTUATING 
MATERIALLY. WE HAVE A LARGE LIST OF 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


COUNTY, CITY, AND SCHOOL, PAYING THE 
INVESTOR FROM § TO 6 1-2 PER CENT. 
PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


S.A. Kean & Co., 


BANKERS, 
115 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
The United States Government 
tester failed to crush the sample of 
Sioux Falls stone sent to Washington 
to be tested. It exiets in endless 


CHICAGO. 





quantities at Sioux Falls. This city 
has a water-power with a fall of 95 
feet within the City Limits. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Railroad Center. 

New manufacturing industries with 
aggregate capital of Millions of Dol- 
lars have been located here during 
the year 1890. 

Do you wish to help build a great 
City? 

Write to 


THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or to 
Wm. S. WILTTAMRS. Pres't. Hartford. Conn. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 


Capital subscribed..............82,000,000 00 
Paid in (cash)........-.--+-..- . 1,000, 00 
Surplus and undivided prefits. 396,716 85 
ASSO. 2.2 ccccccccccccccccccesesecs 11,168,685 04 








The weli-known tirm of accountants. Barrow, 
Wade. Guthrie & Cu... of London, Manchester and 
New York. upon auditing the accounts of the Com- 
pany as published June th, 1890, appended thereto 
the following certiticate: 

Having examined the books of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company, we here- 
by certify that the foregoing accounts 
and statement are in conformity there- 
with, and we believe that the accounts 
fully and tairly represent the position of 
the Company as on the 30th June, 1890. 

BARROW, WADE, GULHRIE & CO. 

New YorE, 16th Oct., 1590. 


6 PER CENT. BONDS AND DEBENTURSS. 

44g AND 5 PER CENT.CERTIFICATES, RUNNING 
THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 

ALL FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 





OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. London. England. 
Phila., 4th and Chestnut St. Berlin, Germany. 
Boston. 117 DevonshireSt. Kansas City. Missour 





The Clark _& Leonard Investment Co., 
Lincoln. Nebraska. 

President. J. W. MCDONALD, 

Secretary. WM. M. LEONARD, Treasurer 


Eave for, sale ‘School Municipal and County 
VAN LAW & GALLUP 
Mortgages, Investment Securities, Real Estate 

: DEXVER, COLORADO. 
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Salem, Virginia. 

A substantial and rapidly- 
growing city in the Roanoke 
Valley, the gateway to the great 
Coal and Iron region of South- 
west Virginia. 

Look for our advertisement in 
the next issue of Tix InpEPEenp- 
ENT. Address 


J. F. W. ALLEMONG, 


President SALEM IMPROVEMENT CO., 
Salem, Virginia. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Do not fluctuate like stocks, pay a good rate of in- 
terest, and rank next to Governments in point of 
Safety. We haveachoice Jine of BONDS. Send 


‘* NOVEMBER LIST. 


Also deal in Gov't Land Warrants and Scrip. 


J in all branches. Accounts 
BANKING received and interest certifi- 
cates of deposit issued. 
S. A. KEAN & CO., BANKERS, 


115 B’ way, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


barst morquge :oans, approved by 1st 
Nat. Bank. Lg tSoun —_ 


pondence invited. fa wm) “Yani: - 
Suc. toHamiit ton & Reynolds. Fairhaven. 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This compan 


for 
into court, =F is yA ct oa Fy: or 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
women unaccustomed to the transaction of busin 
as well as religious ti benevolent institutions, 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 

GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 














WILsoen G. HUNT. 
OLINTON GILBERT, 
DANTEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 


ILLIAM LIBBEY. 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
ePysno COOPER, 

BAYARD CUTTING, 


James Low Fs 5. SM 

Wu. WALTER Paar. WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
D. WILLIS JA ALExawpaE E. ORR. 
JOHN A. STEW Ale . Macy, JR., 


TLLIAM 
SCORNING TIbany. WM, D. SLOANE. 
JOHN HARSEN  eenee. SoeEeY, H. SCHWAB. 
ANSON PH STOK FRANK LYMAN.Brooklyn 
GEORGE F. VIsTOR. 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR. 
¥ L. THORNELL, Secretary 


Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real wry for asters cap and 
Easterr capital 
scurities f 7 Rated 


THE Wicks a BAILEY “invest MENT COMPARY, 


ahee Mt., 
‘erences : THe | InDerexban. Peopie’ . ‘Savings 
and Denoatt Rank. Den 


DENVER. 


Invest new and receive quick profits, 


We invest capital, sell bonds and secured 6,7, and 8 
per cent. paper, and negotiate loans for non-residents. 

Hundreds have made money under our direction 
and have never seen the property. 


Write us for opportunities. References: National 
Banks of Denver. 
Wolfe, Webb and Chittenden Investment Company, 











912 17th St. 
JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First 8 = e Loans. 
Highest sontmenteie< eo) nding. Thorough 
inventmentn * oom Choice Wes rn 


JOHNSON, “Tiaseaus & BROWK, 


Hastings. Neb. 


The Valley of the Shenandoah. 


The surest and safest place to invest in all Virgin- 
ia. The most prolific mineral and the most fertile 
farming lands inthe WORLD. Acdre 


PARKS, MILLER & YOUNG, 
General Real Estate Brokers, 


LURAY, STANLEY AND SH RekDoan. 
PAGE COUNTY. VIRG 


Investments made by us throughout Virginia. 


DENVER —_ 


STANDS AT THE HEAD and is Ls ha the most 
prosperous city in the West. Investors in penves 
reaity cannot fall to realize handsome profits, and 
they will have the benefit of my know'edge of values 
gained by fifteen eee residence and five years 
active rea! estate b 
Can place loans on | 








fie edge security at from six to 
ten per cent. Any information giadly furnished. 
Highest references. 


F, §, SPODDARD, 1706 Stout &., Denver, Col 
MISSOURI TRUST CO., 


SEDALIA, MO. 

This pany was or ized in 1880 under the ex- 
cellent laws of Missouri governing Trust Companies. 
Is the only company Ly! eral issouri au 

act at Trustee ‘urator of oasnage. 











—— “capital 
neal envat 


esting Chey rohvand aise 
lence wi 


. “There is more made the increasey 
isisias Pant coats frekh bar Oipae than en oe 
one business.” 


OULD many persons having sums of money 
from ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS t 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, realize 
that a few of their enterprising neighbors have 
chanced their investments from small dividend 

paying securities te investments in CHOICE prop- 
rties in thriving, growing Western Cities, and 

re receiving profits of from Fifteen te Fifty per 
cent. per annum, surely they would not be slow 
to investigate the opportunities which KEA R- 
NEY,NEBRASKA, offers, not only asa place 

of resid and busi but of Safe, Sound 

ecurity to an investor? 

How would you like to live in a community of 
12,000 souls, where good churches, bigh grade 

is and p homes abound. having all 
the advant and con of modern 
-Cities, such as City Water works, Electric lights, Elec- 
tric street railways, Sewerage, Gas, Telegraph, Tele- 
phone, etc.. etc., ata 

igher altitude, with clear air, pure water aud 
excellent drainage, and where fishing, boating, 
bathing and steam boat riding can be indulged 

in? Kearney offers all of the above. 

Our city also possesses the great advantages accru- 
ing toa community, having a large water power de- 
veloped and utilized for manufacturing purposes, 
and is destined to become the great manufacturing 
city of the Plains. Prices of real estate are low, 
Actual values higher Investigate and invest now. 

Experience and acquaintance with this section en- 
able us to make judici in 

Write for information to 


HENDERSON & SCOUTT. 
Kearney, Nebraska. 
A1 EASTERN AND WESTERN REFERENCES. 














“It is vain to put wealth within the reach of him 
uho will not stretch out his hand to take.”—Dr. 
SsMUEL JOHNSON. 





We have 10 wey not platted, adjoining the best 
reritence portion of our city; one corner of it within 
50 feet of two lots which sold for $6,000, ee on which 
This ss Bargain. « mo {'beautitul plece of property, 

n, & mos uutiful piece of property, 
price $45,000, worth $60,000. ? 
MYERS & WHIPPLE, 


DULUTH, MINN. 
EDWIN D. INGERSOLL, 


DEALER 1N 


DENVER REALESTATE 


JACOBSON BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 
202 Breadway, New York, 


Cash Bargains a specialty. 
Correspondence invited. Refereuces furnished. 








J. M. JAMIESON & COMPANY, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS. 


omiale 

Capita St ievckene faithfully and with gresten. care 
— inside or unimproved outside ci:y prop- 
e 


8s REALESTATE 9% 
LOANS 


made only on peotustve city and farm property. 
Gieed security, —— title, and prompt 
payment LA terest aoran t 
first class bank re rae. 


= ams 
105 East Main utes. eit d, Colorado. 


Real estate in this city and vicinity is ad 
venene. I am familiar with the ruling 
prices for the past twelve years, and | ad- 
vise my customers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy now. I can 
make loans netting seven per cent. 

Reference by permission to The Christian U'nion or 

& IND«P&NDENT, New York Ciiy, or Lockw 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 

E. CHAN RB, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Agent for the Scottish-American Mortgage Com- 
pany, of Kdinburgh. Scotland. 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 


SIOUX CITY IOWA. 








tollowih eek cone 
National Bank, Ida yo Iowa; > Danbary Sens 
Bank, Danbury lowa; the Battle Cook Sav ie Bank, 
Battle man § lowa; the First U te Bank, paws; 


Cushing, Cushin; lowa; the Farmers’ State nk, 
Emerson, vo t is fully guaranteed by this Com- 
pany and will net investors 7 per cent. The’ best of ref- 
erences given. Corr soli. ited. 


Wisi Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 
ASHING TON eee ae eee eee ie wenn. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


PAYS FROM 25 TO joo A yh CENT. 

The city is growing very rapidly, a fast becom- 
ing the aaa end TIT + of the 
North west. aoe OANS, 6 per cent. 
7 per, cent. an siper — ioe to the class ot 
property and location, First class Eastern and West- 
ern eee 4 

M. CHANDLER, Dulath, Minn. 


Y Ta is SAFE 


xtra a interest, if on ste 
Secured Comme 
‘aper, Blocks, in excloaively ‘ , ah 1 











al 








- sumorele m 
: Oo., Dallas, Texas. baie for investment bulletins : 


and penne on eras Ban 
t f their i 
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REAL ESTATE i thegentar of Denver scheap- 
ot Fay ty or size “an and = ice Tn America 
who has purchased Estate of 
hy Kisny wna have never seen Droftable in 


cea 








9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amount 
of Loan. Safe %, Government Bonds. Limited 
Amount offered. rite for Particulars and Refer- 


ences near you. 
Us10ON BANKING CO., Aberdeen, So, Dak 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 Broadwav. 


Rutrance through the Bank. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 


AD, COLORADO. 


Center of Business—Corver lot 53 feet by 215 feet 
fronting «4 three streets, two handsome stores, two 
stories with basement. A lleng established tenants, 
monthl oe $25. Price $32,000. 4 cash, balance 
on time with 8 per cent interest. Title perfect. 
This pr eperty will double in valuein afew years. 


Defaulted Western Mortgages. 


I will pay cash for defaulted Western loans. or will 
take charge of their collection for a reasonable com- 
issi Correspond ited. References given. 


CHAS, E. GIBSON, Pres. Provident Trust Co., 
36 Bromfield *treet, Boston, Maas, 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ad.. you will see that DU LU TH is the same os 
from Buffalo, and all points by rota as Chi 

ana a A ore than larger MILES ARTH 

















vance in rea for reading 
ma ter, and if you wish to invest, tell us how much, 
and we wil send full yy oh pete maps: etc. 

® BK. LOVETT AO fuluth. nna. 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN CC, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Capital paid in, . . $1,000,000 .00. 
Debentures, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 


EAN. 
Ww. ws. STREETER, 





Vice-Pres'ts. 


Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road tc 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 


T. A. WOOD, 


Room No. |, Odd ¢--~~ Building, 
‘PORTLAND, OREG 


EDWARD HAMMETT, 
(Late of Lincoln National Bank, Chicago ) 
108 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


REAL ESTATE, 
INVESTMENT. SECURITIES. 


terest collected. 





Correspondence invited 


Have You Money to Invest? 


No city offers better inducements for safe real es- 
tate investments than Denver, Colorado. Must of 
= property purchased by us for non-residents, du-- 

ing the last vear, has advanced from 50 to 100 per 
cent. Write for maps and references. 

$100,000 First Mortgage 8 percent. city paper for sale 


R. W. SPEER & CO.. Denver. Calo. 








e FOR SAFE CITY MORTGAGES 


€ 82%9.%,10% 2 


Address THOMAS & COMPANY, Bankers 








THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


‘ No. 41Wall St., New ‘$50 
.__ See £39:888 
LOGAN our RAY, President. 

® P. OLCOTT, Vice-Presider 
RETENRY C. HOPKINS, fo -—y Cashier. 


Transacts 2 General Banking Business 





alley 








ter than Gaverumeut Bans 


The ordinary living expenses of a family of five per- 
sons, living in the customary manner of the American 
people, amounts to not less than $1,500 per year. It 
would require nearly $40,000 in government bonds to 

roduce this income. Ten acres of land in the Willamette 
lanted to prunes, with an ordinary crop, at ordi- 
nary prices, will net more than $1,500, after paying forall 
labor placed thereon. Youcan buy this land of the Oregon 
Land Company of Salem, Oregon, in tracts of ten acres 





UNION INVESTMENT CO, 


a egeie Canital, $1, 000,000{ Face 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Seven per cent. investment seoured b 
Business Property centrally located, wit 
50 per cent. of the net re to the investors. 

Recommend ny Bed ankers and Business 
men of Kansas C 

National Bank: tock —8 per cent. divi- 
dends. 

Free of taxes. Seud for circulars. 


| Ocrcpaon trees} UBiON Investment Co, 


- PIERRE. 


1. Armour, of Chicago, says: ** PIERRE will 








be rthe next la’ city za — Missouri Valley.”” Pop- 
ulation to-day one year ago 
Aw derfully fertile Country tributary, abundant 


43 


coal thin 60 to 8% miles 

The — of South ‘Dakota, which in 1888 raise 
40, ) bushelsof wheat and 20,000,C00 bushels ot 
corn. A State too, that in 1870 haa 6,000 population 
and “to-day has ever Une Thousand sunday. 


bat V7 is. 

PLERRE isto be to South Dakota, what Omaha 
is to Ne ye Denver to Colorado, Detroit to Mich 
ang. ote that is, the commercial and wholesale 


“INVESTMENTS 


few hundred dollars invested here now, and 
dina to remain a few years, will both please you 
and surprise you. 
B ie yt e apy patron a agg of at least 8 per 
I shall Pleased to correspond 
wick partion thinking of making investments 


CHAS. L. HYDE, 


PIERRE, 8S. DAK, 
ReFERENCES—Rev. Dr.Wm.H. Blackburn, Presi- 
dent of Presbyterian College, Pierre. 
ag? . Dr, James C. Jackson, Dansville, N. Y. 
Ro rew, U.S Senator from South Dakota. 














Ee J. Templeton, Pres. National Bank of Commerce. 
WEBRAGEA JOAN AND, AEDST 00 
deol 000 Su ain 130,00 
rot r Esta’ te Loans made and quar: 
Debentures pisenee by the Company, secured by 
Firs eld by trustees. Interest payable 


at he Chenteal ‘National Bank, New York. Nx 
better securities offered investors. Best 


KE, 
D.M.MCELHINNEY, Vice- Pres 
HDF WING &SON if Wail St. Ae Age 
¥. A.SMITH. 45 Milk Street. Rost 


THE SS 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL...... $800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL...........-.-.§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Heacutere, ate.. can invest in these bonds. 











NOTICE, 


The First National Bank, located at Mason, in the 
State of Michigan, is closing up its affairs, its corpo- 
rate existence having expired at close of business on 
the 2th day of October, 1890. All note-holders and 
others, creditors of said Association, are therefore 
hereby notitied to present the notes and other claims 
against the Association for payment. 


H. L. HENDERSON, Cashier. 
Dated Cct. 29zh, 1890. 


WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE OORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD. 


Population, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for intormation. 


Notice to Investors. 


The undersigned call your attention to a safe and 
reliable place to invest your money. Kearney, Ne- 
braska, is agrowing city in the West and will bet the 
largest manufacturing city between Omaha and Den- 
ver, owing to tts Jarge water power. Kearney is the 
only city in the United States of 12,000 population that 
bas ten miles of Electric Railway in operation and 
under construction, ten miies of sewer and twenty 
nie of water mains. Kearney hasgrown from 3,() 

to 12,000 population in five years. For full particu- 
lars and printed maps address 


The Kearney Land aud: Investment Co, 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog- 
of high "rate if Gascesh = ay th atest po 
e 0 as am: est- 
ments aes to the public. ms - 











ers 
Messrs. Hiram Tiles & Son, New York City, 
| ay 9 Morton. Bli Co, od = Gey. 4 he ‘genet 
liams, » 0 n 
Bank, New York City.” So 


F. D. Gt Tne] of the “National Safe ni Com 


pany, Chi 
F. A. A Uenith, ., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, 


aA'e the e Savings Banks and Tavestors’ . oan 
Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN. Treasurer. 








DIVIDEND. 





OFFICE OF THE BOARD oF DIRECTORS } 

AMERICAN Bxpneny, Comrany, 65 BROADWAY. ¢ 
w YORK, Nov. 12th, 1890. 

HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS oF THis COM- 

tr ($8) as this gay deciared a dividend of three 

dollars ( 1 Der sh: aoe ~ aes on and aiter the sec- 

ond day of January 
pane transfer books ¥ will I be closed on the 6th day of 
= A. ry De M., and re-opeaed on the 3d 


a order of th 





or more at from $55 to $75 per acre, 





" JN. KNAPP, Secretary, 
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November 27, 1890.] 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


(1689) 99° 








THE 
Provident Loan Trust Co. 
OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 
Par Value of Shares, $100 Each. 


> By n 
Pan and a PREMIOM, 
paid for in esired. 
The , crosres tLonn Trust Co. is an _ 
rowth © successor to the ¢ entral Ku 


,oan Investment Co., which was the t most 
ration of the kind in the West, and 


ie of high-grade commercial paper,7 and 
— loans, debenture 
-— = L~- stocks. The new 

PY yt oe capita land soneer. facili- 
tes. wil a ar Test ts sates and o- its a ends. 


npdonee in : investor ever 
lst a cent. and all made advantageous snvestments. 
Che stock is for sale and full periiotiens furnished 
on application to the offi.e o1 the , Kansas 
vity, or to the authorized Sastern ope 


LAWRENCE 8. MOTT & co., 


115 Broadway, N. Y., and 54 Devonshire 
Street, Boston. 


Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE financial situation in this city and 
reports of monetary stringency in the 
West and Northwest have not beea promi- 
nent features in dry goods business this 
week, any more than they were last but 
have still had some influence. Probably 
the fact that the market is at this time of 





the year between seasons and naturally | 


dull has minimized the effects of the 
whole financial position on the dry goods 
trade, The unseasonable mildness of the 
weather and consequent restriction of 
business in heavy fall and winter goods 
has been a more potent influence. Com- 
bined with the results of there adverse 
factors has been the reduction of current 
demands to exceedingly restricted limits 
and a smad aggregate business even for 
the middle of November. Accounts from 
the West, Southwest and South, are, on 
the whole, cheerful; and some jobbers 
in the Southern divisions reported 
quite a good distribution in progress. 
Near-by States do not report so well, but 
there is an average movement from most 
points. Commission houses and jobbers 
here say that the demand for shipment of 
goods are still of a fairly- urgent char- 
acter, Hut it is noticeable that the lots 
ordered forward by purchasers are gener- 
ally smaller in bulk than those shipped 
during the past few weekr. 


COTTON GOODS. 

In staple cotton goods the demand has 
been almost entirely of a hand-to-mouth 
character, jobbers, exporters and con- 
verters all operating with much discrim- 
ination. Prices have ruled steady on 
leading makes of staple cotton goods of 
which stocks are fairly under control, 
but in other directions there have been 
some signs of weakness. In prints, shirt- 
ing styles have opened at a low price for 
standard makes 4}c. per yard less a small 
discount at which printers say business is 
barely remunerative. Buyers seem“ to 
think prices are low also, for the best busi- 
ness of the week has been done in this class 
of goods, Print cloths have ruled inac- 
tive throughout at nominally unchanged 
prices, Providence sellers accepting 3 
5-16c, less one per cent. while Fall River 
sellers hold out for 3 5-162, flat. 


«READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


OuR contribution to add to the thankful- 
hess of our readers for Thanksgiving week 
consists of a large amount of the best liter- 
ary matter of poetry and prose, obliging us 
to print forty-four pages instead of thirty- 
two,our usual number. We have only 
Space here to say that we are under great 
obligations to a large number of our sub- 
seribers for promptly sending us their re- 
new als and the names of many new sub- 
Scribers; and that every new su scriber 
Sent us adds to our thankfulness, and ena- 
blesus to increase the usefulness of the 
Paper, Attention is particularly called to 
the club rates of THE INDEPENDENT, re 
ain bering that instead ot paying three 

Ollars a year, the regular subscription 
Price, almost any one can red ice the price 
pe by them by asking their friends to 

subscribe for the paper. 

CLUB RATES. 
Tre Subscriptions. .......... $2.50 each. 


puree vf cccogecccecs BEB 


caubhtebooes of 
Fiveormore’® .,.... 21... 2300 "* 











great rush just before the hol nts is before tee 
eat rush just char olidays commerces. We 


can recom of 42 
Fourt th Street, as a mort 3 a piace for pur- 
chasing holiday presents for ebildren. 


LORD CHIEF. JUSTICE COLERIDGE. 





The Youth’s Companion announces as an tm rtant 
Guaconten: to ite I the hief. 
weapice +e whe will rh 


ie or Sir ge ecke: 
Physician to th to the tate 
ar paper on ep btiy 4 Medical 





Protession.” 
THROUGH SLEEPING wag Lg Ba 
TO CHARLESTON, 8. 7 © ENN- 


SYLVANIA RAILROAD 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad Com y anno 
that on after pevemper 16th a Pullman vesti tied 
sleeping ca r will leave New York for Charleston. 5 
, at 12:15 midnight: ‘returnin the car will arrive in 
Neo York from Ubarieston. at 5:0 P. M.—dAdv 


GREAT ATTRACTIONS IN BLANKETS 


THOs# in want of blankets of ali kinds. lacipding 
horse blankets mee bed biankets, carr root ugs 
and mattings. should visit the store of H. P. 4 

. ere 


& Co. treet. 3S 

offered in fine white and sere bian kets. rere 
should - ¢ A At th tting the ths and reliable establish- 
ment, not fo hws is, in reality, a“ clearing 
out sale for th 











MESSRS. HANNIGAN & “Reurtaen. of 43 and 245 


their adve'tisement. They have a 
ets, inctuding the celebrated California blankets, 
which they are closing at veseces rices. Our read- 
ers at a distance will do well to ite them for their 
illustrated catalogue, which h will be sent free to any 
person upon application. 


ABOUT PEARLINE. 


Every_one kncws about Pearline, almost every 
one uses Pearline; but we wonder if a!l the house- 
keepers who use it know half that can be done with 
it. e wonder if they ail know what some of the 
bright ones have pee pen th: 
dish-washing—the asy pan and kettle—may be re- 
auced to — hills of of the a size by -~ 4 
cious use of Pearline. Fill t pan as 

as the gravy is pourec from vy with cold water, shake 
in a little Pearline aod set on the stove. By the time 
the rest of the ae are wa 





nm boiled in the same way, and beside clean uten- 
sils you will have a clean sink, the use of the Pearline 
ur such dishwater into it. 
to a bath of Pearline and 
m need nia services of a 





Tue Provident Trust A of Boston, Mass,. 
—_ six per cent. interest on sight deposiis aud 
en per cent. on deposits left for one year or more. 
They Pi accept deposits in sums from $5.10 to $5.00. 
Their references are many and include clergymen, 
bankersand well-known people throughuut the cour- 
try. 





Messrs CHARLES E. CROSSMAN & Company, of 23 
Maiden Lane, invite the attention of our readers to 
their very well selected sock of diamonds and 

jewelry, and to their American watches which they 
have in three sizes suitable for either ladies or gen- 
tlemen: _ ie also have a targe stock of wutcnes for 
bovs. Would-be ee . Cf Christmas presents 
should make a note of the al abo’ 








THOSE of our rea‘ers who may wish to purchase 
in the near future anything in the way of ph vistors, 

——— or carpets, would do well to make a € 
visit to the warehouse of Messrs. W. & J. sfoane, 
Broadway. Eighteenth and Nine eenth Stree ts. 
they are offering a large and Ld selected stock of 
these goods at greatly reduced pric 

an is no otner establishment within our knowl- 

ge having so large ana complete a stock of goods in 

ae line as Sloane. hy 

THE PH@NIX MUTUAL I.tIfe INSURANCE COM- 
PaNY. of Hartford, has an advertisement on the 
cover of this week's pauper to which we ask the atten- 
taon of every person who reads this notice. The 
Company makes a straightforward, definite, liberal 
=. worthy of the serious ‘thought of every 

surable man, 








R. H. MACY AND COMPANY. 


Messrs.R.H. Macy & COMPANY have an announce- 
ment in our dry goods —o of their thirty-third 
— holiday o} ~w y 


from 9 A.M, until evening. 


A CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY TOUR TO 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

UNDER PENNSYLVANIA’ RAILROAD COM- 

PANY’S PERSONALLY CONDUCIED SYSTEM. 

THE bustle and excitement — Christmas ves 

he need, as th aoe 





cember 3ist. The rate for the round trip. including 
railroad rare, hotel accommodations, and all neces- 
sary enpenses. is but $12.50, covering this delighttul 
recreative tour of three days. A Tourist Agent, a 
Chaperon, anda special psy ey will accom. 
pany the party, and all those desi ag Bo infor- 
a ¥ Ley a descriptive itinerary, should apply to 
Vor : — rd, Jr., Tourist Agent, 849 Broadway, New 
ork.—Adv. 


Ss RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


WHY SHOULD IT WAIT? 
BY REV. UL. H. COBB, D.D., 
Secretary of the American Congregational Union. 


THERE never has been a time of grea'er activity in 
the line of Church extension than now. In the s 
urbs of Eastern towns, ahd in very many places in 
the W~st, new Church organiz tionsare imperatively 
demanded. Such organizations can do little but drag 
avd die, unless they are . Most of our denom- 
inations have crganizations attending to this very 
important work. The Congregational denomination 
has asociety, bearingthe name of the American Con- 
gregational Union, whose work is that of church and 
par sonage building. It has grown from nothing in 
858 to $150,000 in 1889. It has secured the erection of 
more than 2.000 houses of worship, and in tne last 
seven years, 268 parsonages. The Society was never 
im more y'corgus’ werking eondition than it is to-day, 
Managed with great economy. it is nevertheless 
worked with all the ny A its home officers and field 
secretaries have. Many more men might e 
set to work among the churches. Every State ougmt 
to havea Union ry. In this matter the so- 
ciety studies enemy 9° well as efficiency. The 
homed office is at 59 Bible House. There is a Secretary 
for New England, located in Boston,» Secretary for 














ese 
ys-at it.” - The 


ic coast, ocated 
secretaries are “all Ag it and a 





a Ln work ban 


| Sodeies 


Gente, Scarce Sunday 
a Sun 

which does not the Govhesponiine secre- 
and the Four Field in one 
enting the work, 

work have by no means 
attention they deserve on the pass of a large number 
of the wealth 7 men and women in our Congregational 
charches, and a large wy of the e churches them- 
ones brake a2 no oative part in the promotion this 


e] 
vorable anit for kno 


7 paper 
strumentsin the founoing cf the A Congre 

gat ational Union, and onegor its editors ‘6 on the Board 
{ trustees. Month after month the Board is com- 
i to face - three or four times as many as it 
oe to meet. Delon thus necessitated in the 
nouses of worship, are exceedingly dam- 
sainges the new work on the frontier. K Yinve. 
aoe I am sure, will never undertake to de~ide 

on comparative merits of the many worth 

the beaevolent public. But 





cal 
_can fully effirm without fear of contradiction that 


there is nothing more imperative, no work more care- 
fully done, no work more vigorous! aly prosecuted. than 
the work of the American Con: al U 
yond a mpnere is a 
churches of this large deno to 

other form of mGonary 
rise. It has oe ae ees. 2 lara 
year from eac’ member, f 4 work of this society, 
would enable it fairly todo i its phy Who should the 
struggling churches that have just begun their exist- 
on and work in the communities where they ore 


stretch out promptly to ev: worthy applicant/ We 
i ae A work 34 the: benevolent 





y commend th 
consideration of all our Congregational readers. 





Conall ke Gi 
Upholstery Dep't, | vc: 


A Lot of Materials for 


CURTAINS & FURNITURE 
COVERINGS 


At Less Than One-Half 
Their Value. ° 


N. B.--This sale offers un- 
usual inducements to in- 
tending purchasers in this 
line of fabries. 


Broadway LK 19th ot 


. NEW YORK. 


—- 
Over Stock. 


We have our warerooms snd warehouses stored to 
overflowing with an immense stock of 
AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS and EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, 





Purchased in anticipation of a rise in price, but the 
people’s verdict se_ms to be LOW prices. We have 
decided to suve storage and interest, and offer 
our entire stock, in quantities to suit, at prices 
FOR CASH FAR BELOW PRESENT COST 
OF IMPORTATION AND PRODUCTION. 


‘| UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


SPECIAL SALE (THIS WEEK). 


Largest Stock of 
CHENILLE AND LACE CURTAINS 
to be found in the city at prices lower than ever before. 
Sun Fast Holland Window Shades. 
(A Specialty.) 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd pieces, our own upholstery, at popular 
prices, 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE. ISTH AND IATH STS... NV 





Established 40 Years, 


FUR CAPES, 


For quality, style and price ex- 
amine the immense stock of 


HENRY SIEDE, 

14 WEST 14TH ST., and 

5TH AVE. & 38TH ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 





JACKSON'S 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 
Black Dress Goods of every Description. 
771 Broadway, New York City. 


MAIL ORDERS. 


Having thorough- 
it [Order be our 
pay de 


prom ness and cure 
} ork being the 
cheapest market in 
the country, ladies 
shoula not be slow 


All mail orders re- 
ceive immediate at- 
lention. 


SAMPLES 


of our goods or any 
desired: information 
be cheerfully 
Torateten Our 
prices will always 
be found the lowest. 
The feature of thie department is the sending of 
goods Free of all ail or Express Ghorece, 
within 10 to $5000 New | ay and all purchases 
amounting or over free to an t 
mounting te y part of the 
Thus it will receive their 
goods at exactly the same prices as 
though they had visited our store. It 
goods are not found satistactory the 


moaey will be refunded. 
A FEW SPECIMEN BARGAINS TO INTEREST 
OUR OUT-OF-TOWN COSTOMERS: 


J A it Ali Moat Black Surah Cloth. Black Drap 


Blac Henrietta, and Black 
Brilliactine, 10 to 46 inches wide, actual at vale 











arenes. <2 to 48 inches wide, po value, $1 ‘o 
Pe nttetnttarn ces oncieenttiahewepedeiiennas mated 79¢. 
1 Lot Black Silks, in Cashmere Sublime, Satin 
Duchesse, Faille Francaise, and Armure Royal, in 
different weaves, — vere. $1.25 to $1.50, for..= ec. 
500 Tailor-Made, Ree: Shape, Cheviot by English 
Sor oe rena worth wale $3.00, and $10.0,for $3.98, 
and 
Ladies’ wick black Cashmere 8 its, 
trom 4g 98 u ~~ u correct styles. 
b addition lepartment is complete in W 
Jackets Long Garments, and Storm Coats; all at ve + ad 
low prices. 
ARE OFFERING 
100 iets Gossimers, Waterproof, worth 
$3.00 and $4.01 "OS ana $2.49 


Union Silk Serge, 26-inch, Paragon frame, Nat- 
} silver. and Black Handles, $3.00 quainty 
1. 


1,090 yards Black Silk Galoon and Gi 
Trimmings, reduced from 75c. and 50c > mae 


SPECIAL. 


50 doz. Ladies’ 8-buttoned, Embroid 
Black Mosquetaire Gloves $1. Goulet =, 


39c. and 25c. 


All our departments are complete with 
full assortments of the most desirable and 
seasonable goods at the very lowest prices. 


JACKSON’S 


71717 BROADWAY, NEW YORE CITY. 


Bed Blankets. | 


CLEARING OUT SALE FOR 
THIS SEASON. 


OUR STOCK IS ONE OF THE LARGEST AND 
BEsT SELECTED IN THE CITY, IN WHITE AND 
COLORED. 

SPECIAL BARGAINS IN FINE WHITE OF 
EVERY SIZE, INCLUDING CRIB, 36x50, 42x36 AND 
50x64 INCHES. 

THESE BLANKETS MUST POSITIVELY 
BE SOLD TO MAKE KOOM FOR M AT- 
TINGS NOW ARRIVING, 


H.P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 Canal St,,between seanvsattee dh &C vemter, 











Angora 
Suitings 


IN PLAIN COLORS 
AND FANCY STRIPES 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DESIRABLE FABRIC 
MADE FOR 


Su mmet Wear~ 


Send for Samples to Box 3052, N. Y. City. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


By a lady of tas e and experience. Commissions care- 

fully execu Particular attention paid to chil- 

on s shopping. Best of references given, Mrs. 
8S. COOKE, 116 Woodbine St., Brooklyn, N. Y 








Davis, Jr.’s, Cincinnati, 


Diamond Hams. 


For 30 Years this brand has given satisfaction for 
the evennessand richness of its curing. Sold by 
Leading Grocers, from whom obtain circulars “How 
to Cook Diamond Hams.” 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VA DRRBUROH. WELLS & CO. 
ng 8) Serene labin re 


MPLETE OU 
Hy Machinists’ 














% Send for Mustrated Catalogue. 





ruce Street, wre Verk 





80 (1690) 


O’NEI 





6TH AVE., 20TH TO 218T STREETS, N. Y. 


in order to make room for our Creat Dis- 


olay of Holiday Goods 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 
THIS WEEK. 


CHOICE DISPLAY 


OF 


WINTER 
MILLINERY. 


LATEST DESIGNS 


IN 


Fur-Trimmed Hats, 
Bonnets and Toques, 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


Low-Priced Trimmed Felt 


Hats and Bonnets, 
For Shopping and Other Purposes. 








LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 
UNPRIMMED HATS. 


Ladies’ Fur Felt Hats, desirable shapes 
and colers, 


48c. each. 


French Brush and Napped Beaver 
Flats, wide brims, colors and black, 


75ec. each. 
100 dozen Heavy Cloth Steamer Caps, 


25c. each; 
FORMERLY 75c. 


Special Reduction in Prices 
OF 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S TRIMMED 
SCHOOL AND DRESS HATS, 
$1.98, $2.48, $3.48, $4.48; 


FORMER PRICES, $3.48 to $7.50. 


RIBBONS. 


Satin and Gros Grain Ribbon, 5 inches 
wide, all fancy shades, 


35c. per yard. 
Double Faced Satin Ribbon, 3} inches 
wide, extra quality, 


25c. per yard; 
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LL’S, 


we will offer 


SILKS. 


50 pieces Black Satin Duchesse, 24 inches 
wide, 
$1.35 per yard; 
GOOD VALUE AT $2.25. 
88 pieces Black Faille Francaise, 24 
inches wide, 
$1.15 per yard; 
FORMERLY $1.75. 
One lot Colored Surah Silks reduced to 
45ce. per yard; 
REGULAR PRICE 69c, 
200 pieces China Silk, all new shades, 
48c. per yard; 
WORTH 75c. 


Dress Goods. 


800 pieces all-wool Plaid Cheviots, 
49c, per yard; 
GOOD VALUE AT 75c. 
175 pieces Ladies’ Cloth, 52 inches wide, 
67c. per yard; 
REGULAR PRICE $1.00. 


100 pieces plain colored all-wool Chevi- 
ots, 
39c. per yard; 

WORTH 65c. 
8,000 Embroidered Robe Dress Patterns. 
in black and colors, ranging in prices 
from 
$6.75 to $17.50; 
FORMER PRICES, $12.00 to $32.00. 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 


Fish and Game Sets, 
$4.98 to $65.00. 


Decorated Plates, over one hundred 
different decorations, in single dozens, 


$3.98 to $66.57. 
Ice Cream Sets, 
$2.98 to $14.88. 
Large assortment of Jardiniéres, 
83c. to $4.97. 
100 16-inch Decorated Turkey Platters, 
$1.49 each. 








SPECIAL OFFER IN 
French Dinner Ware. 
$44.63; 


GOOD VALUE AT #55.00.- 

Cut Glass Punch Rowls, Bon Bon 
Dishes, Celery Trays, Cream Sets, Fruit, 
Salad and Nut Bowls. Extra value in 


Fruit Bowls, 
$2.19 each: 


WORTH 83.50, 


GREAT DISPLAY OF 
Cut and Engraved Table Glassware, 


Special attention is asked to our 
Gold Banded Goods of Baccarat 
Glass for Wines, also Goblets, De- 


ments for this week. 
CLOAKS. 


Ladies’ SEAL Fuse SACQUES, 
quilted, satin-lined, seal loops; value 


For $9.98 
$16.00. 


Ladies’ SEAL PLUSH JACKETS, 
For $5. 98 ee lined throughout, raised shoul- 
ders, value $9.(0 
Later Ay: PLUSH WRAPS, 
For $14 88 1, Dall Eigmes, extra large, 
sizes to 50 bust at. value $25 


Ladies’ All-Wool 4 ee and 
4 $3.98 GRECKkED NEWMARKETS. value 
All-Wool, BEA- 


. Ladies’ 
For $7.98 & $11.98 Laat vool, BEA. 
NEW MARKETS, with Astrakhan shawl collar and 
cuffs, raised shoulders; value $12.00 and $18.00. 


facies’ All-Wool CHEVIOT JACK- 
For $2 98 & revere fronts, tailor-made, and 
bound with braid. "ties $4.50. 


For $2 98 Ladies’ A!l-wool CHEVIOT Cloth, 
7 Double-breasted REEFER J ACKETS 
with Astrakan shawi collar, tailor-made; value $6.00 


Ladies’ All-Wool CHEVIOT JACK- 
For $4.98 ETs, vest front. —_ Astrakhan 
shawl collar and cuffs; vaine $7.50 


Leties ASTRAKHAN REEFER 
For $7. 98 5 CKETS, lined throughout with 
good quality contin silk cord loops; value $12.00. 
Fine All-wool CHEVIOT REEFER 
For $5. 98 JACKETS, Tailor-made, with Astra- 
SD shawl collar and front, silk cord loops, value 
Ladies’ All-wool REEFER JACK- 
For $10.98 ETS, trimmed with real Astrakhan 
Fur or Persian Lamb; value $18.00. 


For $1.98, 2.98, 3.98, 4.98 and 6.98 


Ladies’ AsTRAKMAK CAPES, satin-lined through- 
ty inted Queen Elizabeth collar; value, 
“00 p45 3a, $8.00. 1.87.30 and $10.00. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDEBEN’S CLOAKS. 


All-wool GRETCHENS, latest styles, 
For $1. 98 ali sizes, 4 to 14 years; value $4. “ 


For $4 98 and $6. 49 of or GHETCHENS. in 


all-wool Plaids. with sil all- 
wool cloths, 4 to 8 years ror sto years: value $7 
and $9.50. 


For $3.98 


value $7. 
Boys’ 


For 98c. and $1.:8 Boy 
all sizes, 4 to 14 years; sind $2 and 

8’ All-wool CHEVIOT CLOTH 
For $2 98 Be 


TS, in gra; tw brown mixtures, 
all sizes, 4 to 14 years; value 


Boys’ Wool OVERCOATS, with ca: 
For $1.98 Ei alzes. 4 to 14 years; value $3. 2 
For $2.98 


Boys’ fine All-wool CHEVIOT OVER- 
COATS, well pete. lined and finished 
with deep cape, all sizes, 4 to 14 years; value $5 
For $1.49, 1.98, 2.98, 4.98 and 6.98 
BEAVER SHAWLS. ai-wool. full size; value $2.50, 
$3.00, $4.00, $7.00, $16 


HOUSEKEEPING DEPARTM ENT. 


postal be housapouues®. we. a ompia ing. Bt 
4025 Le iy 12-4 KE 
fully pe no we pee es 150 Dales fine oT PORNIR 
CHOICE voR $2.98. 


TS, slight 
A pot oy to be got —_ this season. 
pin alt assorted lot, extra fine CALIFORNIA 
Ts. ieee and te sl htly soiled; agent’s list 
ao "7 an $10 50, $12.50, 15.35. We will sell this 
pr at one half list prices, ine. on the doliar. 
23 pairs NOTTINGHAM Lace OURTAINS, tape 
edge, Prall sizes, agent’s price, $1.¢ 
FOR THIS oaLe 69c. 
1% doz. CHENILLE RUGS, 18x36. well worth 62e.; 


WILL BE CLOSED AT 35c. 
COMFORTABLES, in varivus sizes, styles and 


rent assortmen' 


Misses’ All-wool NEWMARKETS, 
tailor made, all sizes, 12 to 18 years; 


All-wool SUITS, 
made and finished, 
$3.5u. 
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LAST WEEK 


OF THE 


SHERIFF'S GREAT SALE 


Cloaks and Dress Goods 


HANNIGAN & BOUILLON, 


243 & 245 Grand 8t., N. Y. 
BRANCHES: 
2,665 3d AVE., COR. 142d 8f., N. Y., AND 721 BROAD ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


In conjunction with the above, we have 
made special reductions in all our depart- 


Silks and Dress Goods Department. 
Dress Goods Cheaper than Ever, 
SEMI-ANNUAL REDUCTION SALE. 


WE REQUEST SPECIAL ATTENTION 
TO THE FOLLOWING REDUCTIONS 
MADE IN OUR DRESS GOODS DEPART- 
MENT. WE HAVE A FULL ASSORT- 
MENT OF THE FOLLOWING LINES, 
WHICH WILL BE SOLD, AND THE 
CHOICE MUST BE A DECIDED ADVAN- 
TAGE TO THE EARLY PURCHASER, 

«ft of our l5c., 18c. and 20c. goods, co Bereise T48- 


AN PLAIDS, DIAGONAL SUITINGS, all shades 
FANCY MOHAIRS, etc.. sacrificed this week at 


122c. 


All of our 35c., and 39. goods, fri rising 
40-inch HENRIETTE “d-inch TARTA 

eoowel styles all- wool TRICOT in ll Seek ekis 

j,l0-inch | tine black” HENRIETTAS given 


away y this week a 
24c. 


All of our 50c., 55c. and 60c. DRESS Gbdops, in- 
ene 14 ¥ yards wide CHEVIOT PLAIDS, 1% yards 
wide ool LOTH, 42-inch ‘ali-woo 

HENRIETTA, all shades and black, sacrificed at 


39c. 


All of our 60c., 65c. and 7c. DRESS GOODS, the 
most desirable styles 8 phows this a. y ALL- 
WOOL SCOTCH 
woo L 


and DRESS PLAIDs and 
imported heavy weight homespuns, sacrificed at 


49c. 


All of our $1.00, $1.25 and $135 HABIT CLOTH, 1% 
Reavy wide; 14 yards wide CLOTH PLAID, 45in. 
eavy HENRI ‘TT AS, in ali desirable shades: goods 
reely at above price 8, best makes imported. 
Forthis week oniy 


89c. 
Silks, Silks, Silks. 


SPECIAL.—All of our 7 80c., and 8%. 
DAMES, GROS GRA sins” and FAILL Es, 
shades and black, for this sale only 


59c. 


PLUSH SALE EXTRAORDINARY. 


enn Farohaved for cash the entire PLUSH 
TOCK of a well-known retailer retiring from busi- 
a It is a broken stock in various lengths. from | 
to 20 yards, in all shades. We will sell . at about 
one-half its value, and give 1,000 yards, various 
lengths in all shades. A good ié-meh plush, well 


worth to-day 
39c. 


We have made similar reductions on al! goods in 
this stock. We do not wait for the season to be over. 
but give customers in proper time a far greater ad- 
— by purchasing now than by waiting. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR: 


Ladies’ Scarlet all-wool VESTS, 
For 39c. slightly soiled; former price $1.25. 
240 doz. Men’s colored all-ool 
For 19¢. HUSE, regular made; marked down 
from 59. 
For 39¢c. 


RHA- 
in all 


250 doz. Men’s heavy Rondout striped 
SHIRTS, DRAWERS to match; re- 





RS ae extra fine sateens, sacrificed at 
prices to suit purc 


free, on application, 


‘Hannig 








FORMERLY 4%ec. 


camtiers and Water Pitchers. 





Our large and finely illustrated Catalogue will 


duced from 6éc. 
be sent 


to persons residing a 


distance from the city. 


an.& Bouillon, 


243 & 245 Grand St., N.Y.,and72i Broad St., Newark,N.J. 
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rising 
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$1.25. 
all-« ool 
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sent 
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18th St.. 19th St and 


6th Aveune, 
NEW YORK, 





Are now offering the bal- 


FALL 
Importation 
Ladies’ Costumes, 

Cloaks, Wraps, 
and Jackets 


AT 


LESS THAN COST. 


They are also offering in 


Their 


Millinery De 


A great variety of Bonnets, 
Hats, Toques and 


Turbans at 


Greatly Reduced 
Prices. 


THE. 


593314) Sale. 


UPHOLSTERY 


We shall offer fora 
few days at greatly 


reduced prices, 


Imperial Velours, 
TAPESTRIES, 


with silk and worsted effects 


Plush Draperies, 
LICH TS ILKS. 


W, & J, SLOANE 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Sts., 


33 and 35 East 18th St., 
New York. 





For boy or man, 


“Tooker 


a. 


5 cents, 


Circulat 
sent free. 


25 Murray S8t.,N. Y. City- Guide Book, 15 cents. 


INDEPENDENT. 


‘Established 1840. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings, 


IMPORTERS OF 


&P DIAMONDS 


AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 


The Largest Assortment of Unset Diamonds and 
Diamond Jewelry in this Country. 


58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


FA RGO’S $2.50 
LADILUES’ BOOTS 


Cannot be equalled for 
durability. fit and style 
at the ik 





pining e oes. A 
Pocket Mirror will be 
sent to each inquirer. 


C:H. FARGO & CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


, HOLIDAY GIFTS , 


Diamonds ail Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTEBS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


PATENT. 
Only perfect cuff, sleeve and collar Button made. All 
none piece. Goes in like a wedge and flies around 
across the buttonhole. 
Strong, Durable, and can be adjusted with perfect 
ease. No wear or tear. 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


Benedict Building, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


WEBER 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


WAREROOMS: 























STH avG~s Sen. WEST (6TH ST. 
W YORK CITY. 











DAVIS COLLAMORE & Co., 


BROADWAY and 2ist ST.. New York. 


RICH CUT GLASSWARE 


AND 


FINE CHINA. 





Limited, 





R. H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13TH To 14TH STREETS, NEW YORK, 
33d ANNUAL 


HOLIDAY OPENING 
Toys, Dolls, and Fancy Articles, ~ 


ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR 


Christmas and New Year Presents 


OUR STOCK MUST BE SEEN TO BE APPRECIATED-IT BAFFLES DESCRIPTION. 


OUR WINDOW DISPLAY, which has become an epoch in the expectation of the chil- 
dren, EXGELS ALL PREVIOUS EFFORTS. Congress, in its wisdom, decided that our city 
was not the proper place for the €0LU W308 EXHIBITION, we have nevertheless made bold 


to illustrate, by a moving panorama, the principal scenes in the career of the intrepid 
navigator in whose honor it was conceived. 


CURTAIN RISES AT 9 A.M, THANKSGIVING DAY INCLUDED. 
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Susurance. 


CARELESSNESS—BY 
AMPLE. 


NEARLY a year ago a dispute arose be- 
tween Mr. F. W. Bacon, of Tiffin, O., and 
one of the assessment accident societies of 
this city. Mr. Bacon had the misfortune 
to injure one of his eyes, and made claim 
for $650, for a total loss of that organ. 
The particulars are not all before us, and 
we do not pass any opinion as to whether 
the society was or was not justified in 
paying only half the claim; he insists, 
naturally enough, that he has been 
wronged but we mention the matter only 
because of the peculiar nature of his mis- 


hap. We see it stated that he injured his 
eye while attempting to force into a 
breech-loading rifle a cartridge which he 
admitted he knew was one size too large. 
Precisely in what manner he applied the 
force we do not know—he did not put the 
gun on the ground and try to crowd the 
cartridge in with his heel, for in that case 
his foot would have suffered, rather than 
his head. Perhaps he used a stone, per- 
haps a hammer, perhaps a fire-shovel; per- 
haps he pounded on the cartridge, and 
perhaps he only shoved hard on it. Per- 
haps he expected the barrel of the rifle to 
expand and admit the cartridge; perhaps 
he expected the cartridge to yield—and it 
did yield. How much of it was within 
the chamber when the cartridge exploded 
we can only conjecture; but it did ex- 
plode, of course, and as it was confined by 
the gun it flew outwardly, and Mr. Bacon 
lost an eye. 

Is there anybody who does not know 
the construction and operation of a car- 
tridge? Certainly Mr. Bacon knew that 
it contains fulminate, which is meant to 
explode and will explode by percussion. 
A cartridge does not know whether it is 
inside of the chamber intended for it or 
outside; or whether it is pointed toward 
an object which it is desired to hit or 
toward some other object; or whether, 
if intentionally pointed it is also lawfully 
and innocently pointed, A cartridge 
cannot discriminate, and is not in fault; 
itis contrived to explode on receiving the 
signal by percussion, and when the signal 
is given the cartridge acts, without 
thought of consequences—they lie with 
the one who gives the signal, and if that 
is given by oneof the didn’t-know-it-was- 
loaded tribe it makes no difference, 

A man who tries to jam an explosive 
article into a place too small for it isa 
fool, isn’t he? Very natural to say so, 
and he certainly does act with reckless 
foolishness; yet how many of us never 
try to jim cartridges, in one way or 
another? To jump after the receding 
ferry-boat; or to drive over the crossing 
just before the train and save a few 
seconds of time; or to short-cut for home 
along the track; or to fill the lamp 
while burning; or to put the oil on the fire; 
or to jump on or off moving trains; or to 
take medicine in the dark, even if that 
dark be a ‘‘guess”; or tO venture on thin 
ice; or to sit, perspiring, in a draft of air 
and get so deliciously cooled; are not 
these anda hundred others mere varia- 
tions of what Mr. Bacon did and will 
ever lament doing? Of course, the pun- 
ishment does not always follow, and 
when it does follow it often does not fol- 
low speedily; on this temporary, or some- 
times seemingly permanent, immunity 
from harm is founded nearly ali the 
wrong-doing in life, 

Every day and evening thousands of 
men going t) and from home in the pub- 
lic conveyances abuse their eyes by read- 
ing the papers in light both insufficient 
and coming in the wrong direction; the 
answer to remonstrance (if any is made) 
is that invariably given by persons who 
abuse their eyes, ‘‘ Oh, I can see,” as 
if that were conclusive, Of course. they 
can see—at present. So the person who 


AN ExX- 


abuses his stomach goes on in the serene 
belief that nothing hurts him, because 
that faithful organ has not yet reached 
the stage beyond which it cannot and will 





metaccept mamh treatment So the por- 
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son who playfully points guns and pistols 
at others has no idea that mishap may fol- 
low—it may when others do so, but not 
when he does. An estimable old lady, so 
very careful of others that when her 
daughter stepped into a chair for any pur- 
pose she went and held the chair, was so 
careless with herself that she even got into 
a rocking-chair to reach objects on the 
wall; lest summer she fell down stairs and 
being a heavy person, died.of her injuries 
in four mouths. The penalty of careless- 
ness was not paid in this case, for the fa- 
tal fall came by a sudden vertigo and by 
no fault of hers; yet the penalty overbung, 
as it overhangs us all. 

Everywhere, with everybody, not only 
in ignorance, but in thoughtlessness and 
even in acalculating recklessness, chances 
are taken of being visited with injury or 
death by transgressing some of the laws 
which surround us. Looking at little 
children in their play, one sometimes 
feels that an army of angels must be dep- 
utized to aloving watch over them, or 
there would be no grown people; yet how 
much better are the grown people? So 
heedless are we that it isno marvel we 
die—the marvel is that we die not sooner, 
and that so few are blind or halt or 
maimed. Accidents will happen, and so 
some foreseeing Yankees started a com- 
pany to insure against accidents and make 
a great success of the business. The moral 
they draw is “‘ insure in the Traveller’s’ 
the moral we draw is*‘ be careful”; etill, 
wedo not object tothe insurance moral; 
on the contrary, we second it. 

The foregoing is preaching. Of course 
it has no effect. Now and then somebody 
pounds on a cartridge; but generally pec- 
ple go on in carelessness, Somebody (so 
the story goes) once preached a sermon 
co the fishes, showing to each kind of fish 
the error of its ways; when the sermon 
was ended 

“ The pikes went on stealing, 
Theeels went on eeling, etc., 
Much delighted were they 
But preferred the old way.” 


INSURANCE. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 2th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1889. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 














uary, 1889, to 3ist December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
JANUATY, 1BBD.........ccccce-sccecccccesecee 1,586,134 87 
Total Marine Premiums...... +00 seeeece $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1889, to Sist December, 1889................ $4,144,963 13 
bosses paid during the same me. 
POTION... .ccccccccsccccsceses $2,553,606 44 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $706,987 75 


The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 0 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 10 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


estimated at.. asses 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes | and. Bilis. Receivable e cane 1,452,950 24 
Cash 1n Bank,.....ccs00 cecsecsesses sevesess 271,8.1 00 


esos = $12,107,576 24 


AMOUDLE, 0.0 0c0ceee + +08 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and peid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is deciared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Slat December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
Ns a ah Tc i 
JOBEPH H.CHAPMAN EDw. FI ONES, 
JAMES LOW GRORGE Hs MACY 
WM: STURGIs, LAWRENCE NURE. 


JAMIN H. FIELD ANSON W. H P. ine 


JOHN Lik.” GROROR 1 NicHOLS 
Gotta ere, Seuuee @ BoULtON, 
HONE aneee TERRY Gaieie 


H. . 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

39 Years of Succesful Experience, 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate 1-1 distribations of 


The ‘non-torfeitare applies applies to all policies, and 
contains the the most Ii ures ever ‘ore offer- 
ed. Examine its merits — sb insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary, 
SPECIMEN COPIES. W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
Any subscriber of Taz INDEPENDENT who F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
would like to have a specimen copy of the te pa | J. B. PIERCE, 8 tary and Tr 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 














1890. 


anne N ATION AL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, See’y. 


Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT. PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


FRED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO, W. BLUSSOM, Ass’t Gen’!] Agent. WM. SEXTON, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. Office, 214 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


STATEMENT, J AN UARY ist, 1890. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all Cash - $1,000,000.00 
bunds Reserved to meet all L iabilities : 








Re-Insurance Fund — standard, - - $785,058.87 890,422.35 
Unsettled Losses and other claims, s - | 105,363.48 
Net Surplus over Capital and ali Liabilities, - - - - 553,514.98 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1890 - - - ° * a $2,443,937.33 33 
STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Nev York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsivenr, 
Por the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





Assets, . 7 . . . 7 o . $136,401,328 o2 








° $10,319,174 46 


8 us, . . . ° Pr) . . . . . . $9,65 7,248 44 
rease in Surplus, ° 7 . ° . 7 . 1,717,184 81 
Receipts, baie - © © © © ee oe eo « ,$81,119,019 62 
Increase d ° ae ae Se eae $4,903,087 16 
Paid Policy-Holders, . e e . e ~ - o $15,200,608 38 
year, + . e 2 . > $473,058 16 


during year, a. tee er es Se 
Risks in force, . . * . . ~ . . ° . $565, 949,933 92 
Increase during year, ide eee aoe.” See aan 


Policies in force, . . ° . . . + . 182,310 
Increase during ° . . . . e . e 23,941 
Policies written in 1 9, + > 7 . 7 7 + 44,577 
wease over 1008, . . + © © ¢ e 11,971 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . e e 9 913 1 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . ° ° pag stp 3 al 
ral Securities, 


° . im ,845,500 00 
at interest, . . 
and in transit, ete. $3,881,812 29 
$136,401,328 O02 
Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°), $126,'744,079 58 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, aT? 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 

















Year A Fi Ountinhin Assets. Surplus. 
1884,.... $34,681,420...... $351, 789,285. ..... $103,876,178 51.......$4,748,771 
1885..... 46,507,189....... 368,981,441...... 108,908,967 Bi.. Es 5,012,634 
1886... 56,832,719....... 398,809,203...... 114,181,963 24...... 643, 
1887 ec cane 427,628,983...... 806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888. 108,214,261....... 482,125,184...... 126,082,153 56...... 7,940,063 
1889... 151,602,483....... 565,949,984...... 136,401,328 02... . |. 9,657,248 


New York, January 29th, 1890, 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samuet E, Sprovirs, | Orrver Harriman, S. Vaw Renssecagr Crocer,| Jno. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
Lucius Rosmson, Henry W., Smiru, Cwuaries R, HENDERSON, a ae Morrorp, 
Samuet D, Bascocx, Rosert OLyYPHANT, GrorGe i Wituiam Bascock, 
Georce S, Cor, Grorce F, Baxer, Rurus W. Pecxenam, Preston B. Piums, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, tes; ‘THompPson, . Hopart Herrick, Wiriiam D, Wasuaurn, 
ames C, Ho_pen, UDLEY OLCoTT, m. P. Dixon, 'VESANT Fisu, 





ERMANN C. VON Post, Freperic Cro 


MWELL,) Ropert A. Grawnniss, Avuoustus D, Juituiarp 
Avexanver H. Ricz, vutien T. Davies, Nicuoias C, Mitier, Cuartes E. Miier, 
Lewis May, OBERT SEWELL, Henry H. Rocers, James W, Husrzp, 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, « - Vice-President. 


ISAAC F. LLOYD, ed Vice-President, 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist, Secty. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr. Assistant Actuary. CHARLES B, PERRY, 2d ‘Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, - -- ~~ - Treasurer. 
JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. WILLIAM P, SANDS, Casl.ier, 
EDWARD P., HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Sélititor, WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller, 
Mepicat Dieectors 


GUSTAVUS 8, WINSTON, M.D. WALTER R, GILLETTE, M.D., 


E. J. MARSH, M.D 





The 30th 


Annual. Statement 


of the 


Liquitable 
eae 
Assurance 
Society 


may be obtained on ap- 
plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 


ASSETS, .. $107,150,300 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,303,288 
PaidPolicyholders$u1,842,858 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


Qutstanding Business, 
$631,016,606. 


Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 
per annum added. 


lhe Free 
/ ontine 


Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 
has ~o conditions on 


the back. 


The Society alsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invest- 
MENT is. combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
exturz. 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash on 
may be extended at 
interest. 


Henry B. Hyde, President. 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest, 
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SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, 
ROBBERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT, 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 
IN ITS 


MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


OCA PIPA Esn..220cccercccccccrscccccccces $2,000,000 
BORE et inc ccccccccccccccocccevecsed $2,000,000 
SECURITIES and VALUABLES of every descri; 

inel nds and Stocks, Plate, Jewel: 
etc., t nm for ~ Sesenseging. on special Guat. 


anty, oe the Lowest 
enpeey alee | Rents Safes inside its Burglar- 


of Vaults « from $5 to $20, accord- 
size. yi and heke adjoining vaults pro- 
ca for Safe-renters. 
its of Money received on interest. Income 
and remitted for a ——ywr A charge. 
Guard! and 
Segoe ion from the Courts, Corporations. and Indj- 


— Trust Funds and Jnvestments are kept sopers 
and a) from the assets of the Cee pony, Ae 


recetpted  f f naible for fate k 
ob or @ safely k~ 
without charge. 


JOHN B. GEST, President. 
poate PATTERSON Vice- President. 
CHARLES A THE 


ON, Treas 
RICHARD 
G.8.C 
ROBEKT 
H. H. PIGOT 
JOSEPH P. 





, Assistant Secre 
RICHARDSON, Auditor. 
DIRECTORS: 


raw. Thomas Drake, 
Baward W bash. Thomas McKean, 
Henry o ‘ai 


C. A. Griscom. 
john C. Bullitt, 
William H. Merrick, Robert Patterson, 
Edward T.S no Philler. 


New England Mutual 
- LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts. 
SPRBTirriEs SSS: -- 19-224838 18 
62,436,189 73 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


sued at the aera rate ae. 
oan neal ributions are paid upon all 


a wma has indorsed thereon the cash su 
is Stites ineprepoe values to which ‘the e ib 
sates andl valence ‘for any amen 
amb to the company’s Offi: er > 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, me ll 
J08. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER. Acct. See 
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In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Insurance in torce..$72,000,000 


LOW DEATH RATE. 

The rate of mortauity is less than that of any other 
company, and the dividends arising from that source 
will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re- 
port published by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 
should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 
tions of the American Experience Table of Mortality. 
Such a percentage of gain was never before realized. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Heme Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
tor description of new pians and 
teatures. 


PENN MUTUALEIFE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (40 YBARS.) 1890. 
General Agents and Canvassers wanted for des. 
able territory, to whom permanent emp/oyment a 
ifberal compensation will be given. Address 
HENRY B. —— a 
JACOB L. HALSEY. Vice-Presiden: 
H. Y. WEMPLE. 2a Vice-Prenident, 


Secreta: 
JOHN H. GIFFIN, JR., Asst. Secre retary, 
STABLER. Actu 
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WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer; Jr., Prest, 
ASSETS, $10,500,000 
Guaranteed Cash Vai- 


nreatricted idence. 
neontestable — es. 
potas e Contrac 
4 ate Settlement 
Claim 





FICE: 
2! Courtiandt st. 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life- Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase im yy oe ae 
Increase in Sw 
Increase in a. Issued, 
Increase im Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 








GEO. H. BUBFORD, President. 
© WHEELWHIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 
y. pe easier to place insurance 0: 
n than on Plan ever vetore offered, and 
tself is the. most liberal and equitable con- 
t th Focogn business principles. 
THE Tag SUCC: already achieved by this 
aaa ae it fills a want long Telit by the insur- 
tng Baie. 
D EN’ desiring to re’ present the Com- 
: tre thvivea vo edidress J s. Gar RevEEY. Super- 




















CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1890. 


SE Se n<0 cineaseneeececsas $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

a a teats filed 2,746,070 02 
BO ccc sccsckcwcescittce 1,471,703 89 
ye ay nite gi peg bbeosses 2,471,703 89 
Gross Assets... A -- 5,219,773 91 


SAFETY FUND ) POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 
HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-Presiden 
and Secretary A. D. 
E. LANNING, Assistant Secretary. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


Cc. H. DOUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Departmen 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Western Depart 
ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 
J.J.McDonaid, Manager Pacific Coast Department, 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


2838-201 88 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)..... $855,893 46 46 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
teed by the Massachussetts Non-Forfelture 


Taw YORK QFE. A88 Psee e 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THz INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toafriend can be accommodated by send- 


ing us, on a postal card, the name and address 
to whieh he wonld Whe the vaver sont. 














ORGANIZED 


1850. 





The United States Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


C, P. FRALEIGH, Sec. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 


Pres. Chemical National Bank. 





RECORD FOR 1889. 


Increase in Assets. Increasein Policies Issued. Increase in Surplus. Increasein Business 


Written. 


Increase in Insurance in force. 





OFFICERS: 


CEORCE H. 


B. WHEELWRIGHT, Asst. Sec. 


BURFORD, President. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


JULIUS CATLIN, 


Dry Goods. 


JOHN J. TUCKER, 


Builder. 


E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 


Pres. Importers’ & Traders’ National Bank. 


Examine the manifold advantages of the “Low Rate Term Plan” of this Company, which gives the maximum of insurance 


for the minimum of cost. 


The “ Guaranteed Income Policy” furnishes the greatest safeguard against the misfortune of lapse that could be given to a 


policy-holder, and is the best and most equitable investment plan ever submitted to the public. 


The “New Policy Contract” of the United States Life Insurance Company, adopted April 15tb, has been declared to be 


“one of the simplest, elearest and most liberal life insurance policies now before the American people.” 


Home Office, 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York City. 
Good Agents desiring to represent the Company are invited to address 


J.S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 





MORAL: 


INSURE 


IN THE TRAVELERS. 
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Old and Young. 
A PARABLE OF PARADISE. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 


On Judea’s holy summit stood 
The Son of God. And round about 
Disciples stood. Far vine and wood 
And vale and wiading stream, mid shout 
And song of happy husbandmen afield 
Gleamed vague and vast as God’s own glit- 
tering shield. 





The rounded skies about were built 

Of sapphire set in seas of gold, 
The gorgeous sun uprose and spilt 

His chariot’s wealth, and riches rolled 
For all his gift. Pavilioned in the skies 
The Christ spake of the storied Paradise. 


A poor man kept a broken jar 

Of plants where he sat mending shoes, 
He loved the rich man’s fields afar 

Yet loved his own nor did refuse 
To nourish well and water day by day 
That little world wherein his duty lay. 


He saw the leaves like silent stars 
Steal forth from space and nothingness; 
Like ships from seas with sails and spars 
And perfect form, in calm or stress 
Of storm, he knew their coming; and he 
knew 
Their perfumes and their every perfect hue. 


The while the rich man heedless trod 
His spacious fields, nor loved nor kuew. 
Who now, think you, stood nearest God? 
Who now lived likest God, think you? 
Who now, think you, beyond yon sapphire 
skies 
God found the fittest for his Paradise. 


The Father chose but little space 

For Paradise. Yet worlds were bis. 
Then little space and little place 

Is surely likest Him in this: 
To know to love, to truly love and know 
Is surely likest God, above, below. 

THe Heteuts, OAKLAND, CAL. 


JANE PRUDEN’S THANKSGIVING. 








BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 





For twenty years, as each November 
came, John Warriner had said to his 
wife, ‘‘ Next year I will take you to my 
own home. You shall see New England. 
Then you will know what Thanksgiving 
is!” 

But John was the pastor of a little 
church in High Falls, a poor village in 
West Virginia; the needs of his people 
were great, and there never was money 
enough for this holiday. 

Mrs. Warriner was a healthy, hard- 
working little woman with but one 
talent; she could extract comfort and fun 
out of the scantiest material. 

For instance, there was that old brown 
silk gown which John had given her 
twelve years ago. She took such delight 
in its color and quality whenever she put 
it on, and scolded him so for his extrava- 
gance in buying it. that he believed it to 
be a robe of state and felt that he was a 
foolish, generous fellow. 

Their house was smalland bare. But 
she made so much of the “‘ snug pantry,” 
and the “ convenient kitchen pump,” and 
took such keen delight in the cheap, ala- 
baster vases and the mountain views from 
the windows, that John and the children 
supposed that they were lodged royally. 

Mr. Warriner, in order to keep his 
mind clear for noble thoughts and high ar- 
gument, had gradually left to his wife the 
care of the poor whites and sick Negroes 
of the parish. She cooked for them, 
nursed them, scolded them, fore: d them 
to see the good things in their lives given 
to them by that ‘‘ Heavenly Father” of 
whom she made so real a presence in tbe 
village. Sober, chaste or honest she could 
not always make them; but she did keep 
them in a happy, friendly humor. The 
disagreeable things in her own life she 
dropped hastily out of sight with a good- 
humored indifference which her husband 
secretly thought was stupidity. There 

was old Ike, a paralytic of eighty, who 
had been her slave. It was right enough, 
John said, for Mary to keep him ia the 
garret, and herself carry every meal to 
him; but when the old wretch tore his 
bed-clothes into rags and swore at her, 
Mr. Warriner insisted that he should go 








“Oh, no!” said Mary, laughing, ‘“ Ike 
was born queer, He can’t help it at 
eighty. They would not understand him 
at the alms-house.” 

‘* Whether or not, there he goes.” 
“No,” said Mary, gently; “he was 
not given to them, he was given to me.” 
John looked at her; was it possible she 
did not understand that slavery was over? 
or did she mean?— he was silent a while; 
but he said no more about Ike. 

You may be sure that Mary made the 
most of birthdays and Christmases and- 
Thanksgivings. She made too much of 
them, John grumbled. “ This life” he 
told her, “ was not given to us for com- 
fort and merry-making, but to bring us 
closer to God.” 

But how can the children or Negroes 
kuow their Heavenly Father unless they 
see how kind he is ?” she would argue. 

It would have been trying to any other 
woman to hear every November, after all 
her work to fill the poor village with 
comfort and happiness, John’s peevish 
‘* Next year you shall see a real Thanks- 
giving—in my own home, in New Eng- 
land,” : 

But Mary only laughed. It seemed 
natural to her that her husband, a 
dreamy, unpractical man, should look 
back to the home of his boyhood as an 
Arcadia. It seemed natural to her, too, 
that the woman whom he had first loved 
should still have a certain power over 
him, true husband and man of God as he 
was. He had told Mary when he first 
knew her that he had been engaged to his 
cousin, Jane Pruden; but that both her 
parents and his own had forbidden the 
marriage because of the close kinship. 
** If we live to be old people we can never 
overcome that obstacle,” he said, with a 
sickly smile; ‘‘ we shall always be blood 
relations!” 

In the twenty years that he-had passed 
in High Falls, he had never again men- 
tioned Jane Pruden. The silence, Mary 
felt, was significant. Somewhere in the 
solitary, inner chambers of bis life, among 
vague hopes and memories, a niche was 
set apart for this sweet ghost of his boy- 
hood. When his daily work was tiresome 
and commonplace, he turned to it uncon- 
sciously. 

Jane Pruden, Mary had once heard from 
John’s mother, was a delicate, fair girl, of 
the finest type of Puritan beauty. She 
was a Puritan by nature, ascetic, pure 
and devout. ‘‘ A woman,” old Mrs, War- 
riner had declared, ‘‘ who would gladly 
walk over red-hot plowshares to her 
duty.” 

**So much more rational to throw cold 
water over them first,” Mary suggested, 
with her soft laugh. Her mother-in-law 
did not answer. This fat Southern girl, 
whom John had married, was as foreign 
to her as if she had been born a Fijian, 
It was Mrs. Warriner, in fact, who had 
first given to her son a definite idea of 
his wife’s stupidity. 

She was dead now. Jobn had no kins- 
folk left in the world but his Puritan 
early love; she occupied the homestead 
in North Wayne to which his heart 
turned every Thanksgiving. In the 
twentieth year Mary, with many a hard 
effort, saved enough money to take them 
to New England. She carried it to her 
husband early in October. 

“Jack, write to your cousin, Miss 
Pruden,” she said, ‘‘that we are coming 
to spend Thanksgiving with her.” 

John’s color changed; his chin quivered 
as he took the money. Brought up thus 
suddenly against his dim dreams, they 
scared him. 

‘You are very good to me, Mary,” he 
said. ‘* You must have worked hard to 
save so much. And you really wish to 
see New England?” 

Yes; and your cousin, Miss Pruden,” 
said Mary, as she went out to the garden. 
** We have had a ghost in the house long 
enough,” she thought, as she filled her 
basket with grapes. ‘‘ Better make flesh 
and blood of it now;” and she laughed 
quietly to herself. 

She arranged their Thanksgiving for 
the children, the poor whites, the lazy 
Negroes. “No, we will not take the 
boys,” she said to John, ‘We will not 





to the alms-heouse, 


den. You andI are enough to go, self- 

invited.” 

* All the family gather in the New Eng- 

land homesteads on Thanksgiving,” said 

Mr. Warriner. “ And Jane,” a ‘faint heat 

rising to his cheeks, ‘* will be glad to take 

my children to her bosom—to her heart of 

hearts.” 

** The boys’ shoes are generally muddy,” 

said Mrs, Warriner, irrelevantly, with her 

soft drawl. 

They went together, alone. On the way 

Mary began to doubt the wisdom of her 

experiment. What if it should end in 

making John utterly at variance with his 

present life? ‘ 

He had never felt at home in Virginia. 

North Wayne creeds, North Wayne pro- 

nunciation, habits and manners, he had 

always cited as perfection. Now his en- 

thusiasm for his old home blazed up with 

new vigor. In his twenty years of 

absence he had learned to hazily confound 

the little town with all of New England. 

Tbe throwing of the tea into the harbor, 

Faneuil Hall, Webster, Longfellow, the 

endowments of Harvard, the literary 

fervors of Boston—he credited North 

Wayne with all of them. His boasts 

flowed incessantly in a complacent mild 

dribble of talk as he sat by his wife in the 

cars. 

‘*New Englanders have molded this 

Republic. They are the brains of the na- 

tion. They are its moral power. When 

you come to North Wayne you shall see 

what a noble people can make of life! It 
was the sons of North Wayne and their 
fellow New Englanders who fought the 
Revolution and won the Civil War. They 

have given to the country all its inven- 

tions, all its practical success. All the 
literature, too, that 1s worth anything! 

What did you say, Mary?” 

** Nothing, dear,” turning her laughing 
eyes away. It pleased her to see how 
loyal a soul he had, and that he was com- 
ing back home, eager and tender asa boy. 
to his vld mother’s breast. He actually, 
after a day or two, began to stiffen and 
grow awkward ard formal as he had been 
when he first came to High Falls. He 
even called her ‘*Mrs, Warriner,” once or 
twice, unconsciously. His wife seemed 
an alien to him. She was not a New. 
Englander. You never could make a 
Priscilla Alden out of that roly-poly 
woman. She was wholly outside of that 
high intellectual atmosphere into which 
he was now returning. His own rapture 
in it was so great that any defect which 
he saw in the country or people irritated 
him unreasonably. He fumed and scolded 
at the ill-managed railways, the filthy 
cars, the uncivil conductors; and when 
Mary, with many other women, was 
forced to stand for three hours, he loudly 
assured the crowded passengers that 
** Such an outrage would not be toler- 
ated in any other part of the country!” 

An anxious gloom settled on his face as 
he looked out at the deserted farm-houses 
in Connecticut and the little mill towns 
in Massachusetts. They were, as arule, 
groups of square wooden houses set 
down in clay yards around a factory; not 
a bush nor a tree in sight. 

“They might at least plant a rose 
beside the door!” he said. ‘‘ These peo- 
ple must be foreigners, Mary. The New 
Englander is full of energy and poetic 
feeling. Wherever he goes in the South 
and West, as you have seen, he plants 
flourisbing villages and builds home-like 
homes,” 

An old farmer before them turned on 
him sharply. ‘ They’ve got good sile and 
warm airin the West an’ South. All the 
young men’s dreened out of New Eng- 
land into them. Energy an’ poetic feel- 
ins! The women an’ the old people is 
left. Ef you’d had to harry that rocky 
field yonder for seventy year for a livin’, 
like me, you’d plant no pesterin’ roses by 
the door!” 

John smiled civilly. But he whispered 
to Mary: ‘‘ Wait until you see North 
Wayne! Itis the most beautiful village 
in the world!” 

His face grew more anxious, as, just 
after sunset, the train stopped. We will 
ride up in one of these barges,” he said. 

* Tt is a mile to the village. I do not see 





let loose a horde of guerillas on Miss Pru- 








around the waiting group on the plat- 
form, his lip twitching nervously. Heaven 
knows what eager welcome from his old 
home he had expected. 

Mary looked at the women. No saint. 
ly Puritan beauty there! John put her 
in‘o the huge wagon and sat down beside 
her, with a defeated face. His breath 
came quick and fast as he looked at the 
fields knobbed with gray, mossy rocks 
sloping down into a narrow inlet across 
which a few white sails flitted in the dim 


‘twilight. 


‘I know every foot of this ground,” he 
whispered. ‘‘There is the old school- 
house! And there, that is where Father js 
buried.” He beat with his closed fist on 
his knee unconsciously and the tears 
stood in his ‘eyes. Two sharp-faced school- 
girls sitting opposite nudged each other 
and giggled, and an old woman put on her 
spectacles to stare at him. 

North Wayne was a cluster of low 
gray houses lying between the pine woods 
and the inlet. Climbing vines grew over 
the porches, and the gardens were laid out 
in beds of zinnias and dablias. Vines and 
flowers were now black with frost. The 
narrow street ran between the rows of 
dwellings and turning passed along the 
beach where two or three old stone piers 
abutted into the water. But few lights 
shone in the houses, no smoke rose from 
the chimneyr, and over the cheerless scene 
hung a cold November fog. 

‘** Miss Pruden?” said John, timidly, to 
the driver, ‘‘is she well? I thought 
perhaps she would meet us ?” 

** Costs ten cents to ride to the station, 
Too much for old Jane,” said the man, 
with « chuckle. *‘ What might be your 
name, now ?” 

‘*Warriner, my friend. Do you—I was 
born here—do you remember me?” and 
John thrust out his hand eagerly. 

The man did not take it, but looked at 
him keenly. ‘‘I guess you be Jonathan 
Warriner. You an’ me was school-fel- 
lows. You've been trainin’ in some other 
part of the country. Twenty-five cents, 
mem. You, Matt, look alive with that 
trunk!” He turned his back on John, 
who whispered eagerly: 

“It must be Zed Walker; we were in 
the same class. Many’s the time he and 
Pr— 

But Mary did not hear the rest. She 
was watching Matt, a sickly little lad of 
twelve, stagger under the weight of the 
trunk. When he set it down on a door- 
step, ard climbed again into the wagon, 
panting, she still watched him. These 
people were all pinched and pallid for 
want of proper food, but this boy’s gray 
eyes showed a hungry soul within his 
hungry body. 

‘That child has no mother. I'll try 
and give him a good Thanksgiving,” she 
thought, with her resolute little nod. 

Zed Walker stopped the wagon in front 
of one of the closed gray houses. 

** You be to get out here, Jonathan,” he 
said. ‘‘ Jane Pruden said to tell you she 
had bespoke a room here for you and 
your wife. You’re to be mealers at 
Dwight’s, ’round the corner.” 

The miserable boy grappled with their 
trunk. In the dim light he looked like a 
black, energetic cricket. 

** Help tnat child, John,” cried Mary. 
As Matt came back to the wagon she 
stopped him. ‘To-morrow will be 
Thanksgiving, my dear,” she said. 
‘They don’t keep it at your house, do 
they? No, I thought not. Come here at 
noon, and we shall see what we can do.” 
And with a soft pat on his cheek she went 
into the house. 

Matt stared, and whistled. No woman 
or man in North Wayne had ever patted 
him on the cheek or smiled and promised 
him a dinner; yet it never had occurred 
to him that he was hardly treated. They 
were all good Christian folk; but they 
starved themselves to save their pennies. 
What use did this strange woman want to 
make of him? He was angry and suspl- 
cious; yet his heart underneath gave 4 
strange, unwonted throb. 

John followed his wife as in a dream. 
Jane had not come to welcome him! 
The man really loved bis wife heartily. 
His life with her was broad and warm 





—any familiar face—here,” He glanced 





and full, But in his fancy Jane had 
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reigned a saint, lofty, pure, lifted above 
all human weaknesses. And the real 
Jane begrudged ten cents to come to 
welcome them! * 

A wan little woman in black ushered 
them into a neat, chilly room, in which a 
lamp burned feebly. ‘* Rent is three dol- 
lars a week,” she said. Her eyes were 
faded, her voice died out weakly in the 
thin air; she was but the lean suggestion 
of a live thing. The chill grip of penury 
which held the town had been too strong 
for this poor little woman. 

* And where is Dwight’s?” asked Mary. 
“TI want to be a‘ mealer’ at once. Iam 
very hungry.” 

‘* Nobody here furnishes supper after 
six o’clock—nowhere, mem.” 

‘‘T think that my cousin, Miss Pruden, 
probably expects us to supper,” inter- 
posed John. 

‘* Jane? Supper!” Mrs. Pierce gave a 
shrilllaugh. ‘‘ She only kindles her stove 
on wash-days, and then she cooks a bit of 
fish. The rest of the week she eats the 
cold fish and bread and milk.” 

John started up. “Is she—are her 
means so straitened ”— 

**Not straitened at all!” said Mre, 
Pierce, with dignity. ‘‘She’s a well-to- 
do woman. She lives like her neighbors. 
North Wayne folks is generally well-to- 
do because they’re no wasters. Jane set 
herself twenty ycars ago to save four 
thousand dollars, and 1 guess she’s done 
it.” She began to examine the wick of 
the lamp as an excuse to go on talking. 
Gossip was her one luxury—it cost no- 
thing. 

** Nobody knows,” the feeble droning 
continued, ‘“‘ what Jane will do with that 
there money. Some thought she’d adopt 
her brother’s boy; but they forgot the 
quarrel she had with his father. She’s 
never give himacent. He’s growed up 
in Walker’s stables. Matt’sa good boy, 
crazy for books, too.” 

** That starved lad, Will Pruden’s son!” 
exclaimed Jobn. . 

“Just so—Will’s son. He’s likely to go 
in a decline like his father. Liftin’ bag- 
gage is no work for a child like that, I 
say. He’s a good Latin scholar, Matt, 
Dr. Johns saw that the boy used to study 
nights, after he’d curried the horses; so 
he hears him his lessons.” 

‘* New Englanders are never niggardly 
of education,” said John, proudly. ‘‘ There 
is always some Dr. Johns to help.” 

“‘'Yes, Matt’s a good boy,” continued 
Mrs. Pierce. ‘‘I told him, last year, he 
could sleep in my attic free. Stables is 
no tit sleepin’ place for a child.” 

‘You were very good. Thank you!” 
Mury burst forth with a kind of sob. 

**It didn’t cost me nothin’,” said the 
widow, grimly. ‘‘ Washin’ sheets isn’t 
money,” she said to herself, “‘ and it’s none 
of her concerns neither.” 

‘Is he in the attic now?” said Mary, 
eagerly. 

**T guess he be.” 

*€ Will you bring him down in about— 
say twenty minutes? and come yourself, 
dear friend? I am so glad you were kind 
to him!” Mary’s soft, warm hands caught 
the widow’s cold ones, and her smiling 
eyes, full of tears, were close to hers. She 
put her out of the door and closed it. 

‘* Now kindle this fire, John, and let us 
see what is left in the lunch-basket, The 
poor boy! the poor little fellow! Study- 
ing at night inastable! And your cousin! 
I am so glad we came!” 

An hour later Jane Pruden tapped at 
the door. When it opened a strange 
scene was disclosed. A bright fire burn- 
ed in the grate, a little table was spread 
with some kind of feast; a chubby little 
woman was pouring out tea, and Mrs. 
Pierce and the stable-boy Matt were eat- 
ing and laughing—actually laughing—to- 

gether. 

John Warriner, turning, saw a lean, 
high-featured woman, standing amazed 
in the doorway. She looked old enough 
to be Mary’s mother. Long chronic hun- 
ger had yellowed her sharp features and 
dulled her watery eyes, her hair was 
knotted tightly back in agray wisp. 

** How do you do?” she said, in a high, 
rasping tone. ‘‘ This is your wife, Jona- 


than? You seem to be at home already, 


‘* Tt is my wife’s habit to make friends 

readily and to give them a hearty wel- 

come,” said John, dryly. 

There was a wicked sparkle in Mary’s 

eyeasshe seated Jane in the warmest cor- 

ner and brought her a cup of tea. ‘‘ You 

must have a sandwich. Our old Virginia 

ham, you know.” : 
The hot, strong tea seemed to go 

through Jane’s chilled body like fire. It 
was years since she had eaten such a 
hearty meal. And these people ate such 
meals every day, and were happy and 
loving together and welcomed their 
friends. 

*“You’ve grown very big and stout, 

Jonathan,” shesaid. ‘‘ And your wife, she 
don’t appear to have any quarrels with 
life. What photographs are those on the 
mantel-shelt?” 

‘“*My children, Jane. I have four.” 
He handed them toher. She looked at 
them with a grim face, but her hands 
shook as she held them. 

** They favor you,” she said, calmly, as 
she handed them back. 

She had the Puritan quality of stern self- 
control; she talked civilly a while and 
bade them a cold good-mght. But the 
real woman within her, who for twenty 
years had seemed only intent on hoarding 
penny after penny, suddenly rose, alive, 
wretched and defiant. 

Why should God have given this com- 
monplace woman everything and her 
nothing? Jonathan’s wife had home, 
comfort, joy, a husband, children to love. 

** And I—well, 1’m not so bare neither,” 
she chuckled, sourly, as she thought of a 
bank-book hidden in her mattress. 

As she opened the hall-door going out, 
something crouched in the stairway. It 
was Matt—Will’s son. The boy’s face 
looked oddly like his father’s when the 
light struck it. 

**He’s hiding from me. He always 
does,” she thought. ‘‘ Lord knows I’ve 
nothin’ agen the boy.” That strange 
woman had been but an hour in the place 
and she had taken the lad home, been 
like a mother to him. ‘‘ He might have 
been my child all of these years,” Jane 
thought; “he might have slept in my 
arms when he was a baby—have called 
me mother.” 

What fantastic folly was this! She for- 
got it as soon as she reached her own 
house. Was it always socold and dark? 
She was tempted to bring in those chips 
in the yard and make a fire. They really 
had cost her nothing. Smiling at her 
own wild fancy she lighted a candle long 
enough to take out the bank-book to see 
that it was safe. Six thousand dollars! 
The ten that she deposited yesterday made 
the sum complete. She blew out the can- 
dle with a satisfied nod and prepared for 
bed. 
At last! Six thousand dollars! ‘I’ve 
a right to keep Thanksgiving to-morrow,” 
she muttered. Then she began to calcu- 
late, as she had done every night for years: 
‘* Supposin’ I live forty year more; com- 
pound interest will bring that up very nigh 
double. It will make a grand show in 
the graveyard!” For she meant to spend 
it on a huge monument, a stone angel on 
whose trumpet should be emblazoned— 
Pruden. It would be the pride of North 
Wayne for generations tocome! As she 
crept into bed and drew the thin blank- 
ets over her lean body, she tried to rejoice 
as she had done for thousands of nights 
on the big stone angel blowing its horn 
over her grave. But instead, she burst 
into passionate crying 

What did it mean? She had not shed a 
tear for years. And the last payment 
made on the six thousand— 

That hateful womun with her sweet 
smile and her pretty children! Even Will’s 
boy had gone to her. 

**O God! I’m so lonely! i’m so lone- 
ly!” 

The woman sat up in the bed and beat 
her hard breast on which a child had nev- 
er lain. 

It was thesight of her married lover 
which had shocked her into life. Yet, 
oddly enough, it was not of him she 
thought now, but of her brother. Love 
in the thin-blooded woman had been a 
feeble flame which soon died. But Will 





life to her until they quaireled and 
she hated him. The hate to-night, in her 
mad longing for love and happiness, 
seemed to have vanished unaccountably. 
She tried to go back to the stone angel. but 
instead she said: ‘‘ Only two Prudens left. 
All dead but me and Will’s son, Zed 
Walker’s stable boy.” 

A sudden vision rose before her of Matt 
at school, of Matt at Harvard, of Matt in 
the pulpit, she looking on proud and hap- 
py. She shut her teeth with a click. 

For twenty yeais she had planned that 
stone angel. Itshould yet stand in North 
Wayne graveyard. And with her teeth 
set, she fell asleep. 

Jane rose early. It was a cold morn- 
ing. She ate the piece of cold, soggy 
pie which was the usual breakfast in 
North Wayne, brushed up two solitary 
crumbs, wiped the table, and after a sur- 
vey of the bare; spotless rooms, sat down, 
shivering. Jonathan’s wife might come 
now; she would find no cleaner house in 
New England. 

Two or three hurried steps sounded on 
the bricks outside; some men ran past; 
Sarah Pierce, her shawl over her head, 
followed. 

‘*What has happened?” Jane asked 
from her doorway. 

* Nothing that will interest you,” Sarah 
snapped out with amazing vigor. ‘‘ Lit- 
tle Matt Pruden’s been kicked by a horse, 
He’s dyin’.” 

Jane followed her. She did not run; 
her feet were lumps of iron; she could 
not lift them. When she reached the 
stable the crowd was there, but the boy 
was gone, 

** Jont’ Warriner’s back,” Walker told 
her. ‘‘Hekerried Matthome. His wife’s 
a master one, I tell ye. She handled 
Matt as if he was a baby. There goes 
Doctor Johns now. I guess there’s no 
chance. It was Dragon kicked him 
plumb in the side. Well, no man can say 
I didn’t do my dooty to Matt, when his 
own kin left him in the gutter,” raising 
his voice as Miss Pruden marched away. 

Ske had to wait in Sarah Pierce’s little 
entry for an hour, while the doctor made 
his examination. She sat on the stairs, 
her grim face immovable, her eyes shut 
as if she were asleep. She knew the 
boy would die, It seemedas if Will 
was beside ber and said: ‘‘What have 
you done with my boy? What care 
did you take of my boy? Then it seemed 
as if she could hear Will call her ‘‘Jinny,” 
as he used to do when they were little 
children together. 

The door of the bedroom opened, and 
the doctor came out. Jonathan was with 
him; he saw her and, going through the 
other women, took her hand, led her into 
the room, and shut the door. 

‘* Mary,” he said, in a low voice, ‘“‘ here 
is Jane.” 

She stood, where he left her, by the 
door. 

They did not know that it was she 
who had murdered him; they did not 
know that she had let the child starve 
that she might build a stone angel to her 
own glory. 

Mary left the bed, on which a little fig- 
ure lay motion'ess under the sheet, and 
came to her. Her face was pale, but her 
eyes shone. 

‘Our boy will live,” she whispered; 
‘*but he is badly hurt and weak. The 
doctor says he must have long care and 
rest. We are going to take him home 


with us; he shall be as one of our own 
children.” 

‘* No, no!” Jane said, with white lips. 
‘“*Give him to me, I will be his—nis 
mother.” 

John’s face reddened angrily. 

**To you!” he said. ‘‘ Why Jane, you 
have”— 

But Mary drew him aside hastily. 
‘“‘This is God’s work, John,” she whis- 

ered. ‘‘ He has given the child to her.” 
Looking back they saw that Jane had 
kneeled down and was holding one of the 
thin little hands to her face. 





There was no Thanksgiving dinner 
cooked in the house that day. Nobody 
‘aege A knew what they ate or when: 

ut there was a new tenderness and soft- 
ness in their tones when they spoke to 
each other. The story went out through 
the town, too, that Matt had been near to 
death and that Jane Pruden had forgiven 
his father and taken the boy as her own; 





had been the one dear, cheerful part of 


each man or woman that heard it that 
there were higher virtues in life than 
hoarding money, or even than iron self- 
control, 

Jane Pruden said little as she helped 
to nurse the boy that day. Habit 
was strong in her, and she shuddered 
when Mary laid another stick of wood on 
the grate or brewed a strong broth for 
him out of pounds of meat. She said 
humbly, at last, with a queer smile: 
‘*T’m not used tochildren. If you are 
willing, I'll take Matthew down and 
board with you this winter to learn your 
ways. I don’t know howto mother him.” 
For her answer Mary gave her a kiss, 
** You shall stay a year,” she said. 

** You aretoo good, Polly,” said John, 
when they were alone. ‘A year of that 
woman would drive me mad.” 

Mary laughed, more indeed than the 
remark seemed to warrant. He used to 
= her Polly when they were first mar- 
ried, 

Matt nodded gravely when Miss Pru- 
den bade him call her ‘** Aunt Jane.” He 
had been a pauper in the village. He 
quite understood what it wastc have a 
home and a family, with school and Har- 
vard in the distance. Jane Pruden was 
queer; but she was now his kin, his 
property. He would stand by her while 
she lived, 

As Jane sat by the bed and watched his 
childish, fine face, immeasurable poasibili- 
ties and happiness began to dawn upon 
her, He would be a great man, heand 
his children would love her. Out in the 
world there was comfort and plenty and 
friendship waiting for her; the sky 
seemed to lift above the chill starved vil- 
lage, and a wider warmer horizon of life 
opened. She forgot wholly the money 
which she had been saving for twenty 
years. It was for something intangible 
and sweet and new that she looked up now 
to the heavens and made thanksgiving. 
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THE THANKSGIVING MAGICIAN. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 








I DREAMED a dream, such a wonderful 
dream. 
Come listen, my little lad! 
A dream so liying about Thanksgiving 
It made me sad and glad. 


I thought that I saw a table spread 
In a low and narrow room, 
Its boards were bare, and the men that were 
there 
Wore looks of care and gloom. 


There were women, too, so pale and thin 
That my heart ached in my breast. 

And children so quiet! No merry riot, 
No laughter, song, or jest. 


There were trenchers on the table set, 
And pitchers of water fair. 

But for all the feast for greatest and least 
What do you think was there? 


By every plate five grains of corn, 
Five kernels and no more. 
Five kernels of corn was that dinner for- 
lorn, 
For I counted them o’er and o’er. 


The reverend men they said a prayer, 
And long they thanked the Lord, 

For this that was left for them bereft 
Of all but his Holy Word. 


Then while I looked with wonder sore 
I saw the oddest sprite 

Glide softly round, without a sound; 
But none of them saw the sight. 


A scythe across his shoulder hung, 
And he touched each crispy grain. 

One turned to a pie all crusted high, 
But how I can never explain. 


Another swelled to a turkey brown, 
And some to joints of meat. 
There was boiled, and roast, and quails on 
toast, 
And all good things to eat. 


The pitchers bubbled with amber ale, 
And sparkled with vintage red; 

And each steeple crown fast wilted down 
To a dandy’s shining head. 


The dames who wore their kirtles of gray 
In velvet swept the ground; 

And girls and boys with merry noise 
Made all the house resound. 


And *“* Oh!” I said, in a whisper small 

“Good elf with the scythe and glass, 

Thou doest well, but thy name pray tell, 
4nd how this cometh to pass!” 


He smiied and sighed and smiled again. 
And his voice like a Christmas chime 

Said: “I amaseer. I work wonders here; 
Mortal! my name is Time.”’ 


Then listen and learn my little lad: 
Tho troubles and years increase, 

Life is worth living; so keep Thanksgiving 
For Time brings plenty and peace, 





and there came a sudden conviction to 
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FINDING THE HEART OF PIERRE 
DE LA VERGNE. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 








ComInG slowly down a long slope of 
green pasture land where a great herd of 
cows is feeding—-each cow with its gentle 
head facing down the hill, after the queer, 
invariable habit of its kind—is a tall and 
slightly bent old man, dragging heavily 
behind him a little hand-cart laden with 
firewood. His suit of light gray clothes 
is clean, and neatly sewed upon its 
threadbare surface is many a patch of 
soberly contrasting hue. As he approaches 
we see that his large form is still shapely 
and graceful, and that his face must once 
have been strikingly handsome. Even 
yet his keen, black eyes burn with un- 
quenched fire under the ashes of his 
eighty years. 

At a littte level spot of the descending 
path he pauses to look around him. It 
is autumn, and the lofty trees of one of 
the finest groves left standing in Connect- 
icut are turning crimson and gold under 
the earlier nips of the frosty air. The 
grove is at the right of the pasture as old 
Pierre De la Vergne stands and gazes for 
a moment at the clear lake below, reflect- 
ing grove, pasture, cows and sky in its 
placid face. At his left, a little farther 
down the slope, standing on a sort of 
terrace bordering the rapid stream which 
is the lake’s outlet, is a large and sub- 
stantial brick structure, built in Colonial 
times, and evidentiy by people who were 
esteemed wealthy in their day, so deep 
and solid are its walls, so careful the finish 
of its wood-work, and so generous its pro- 
portions. 

At this house old Pierre gazes long 
from under the wide brim of his soft and 
battered felt hat, until over the some- 
what fierce glow of his eyes steals a slow 
moisture, reluctant, as are ever the tears 
of the self-restrained, especially in age. 
Then he turns and with a slight, impa- 
tient gesture picks up again the long 
handle of his little cart and makes his 
way still more slowly than before down 
the hill and over the stone parapetted 
bridge which crosses the stream, and up a 
shorter and steeper slope to a barren bit 
of unfenced land whereon stands a rough, 
but weather-tight shanty. 

For at least a quarter of a century this 
shanty has been Pierre De la Vergne’s 
dwelling-place, yet near it there is not so 
much as a currant bush to indicate per- 
manent occupancy; and the bit of land 
has been put to no other use than the rais- 
ing of fine crops of Canada thistles which 
open their purple blooms as complacent- 
ly, and scatter their plume-borne seeds as 
generously over the trimly kept farms 
and gardens of the neighborhood as tho 
sustained by a consciousness of great 
benevolerice. 

Within the tiny dwelling, perhaps a 
dozen feet square, all is as neat as the 
cook’s galley of a man-of-war. The nar- 
row cot bed is deftly spread with a home- 
spun coverlid of blue and white in check- 
ered designs, the small cooking stove, tho 
of a rusty color, is smooth and clean with 
soap and sand; the few utensils and dishes 
are held in trim tho unpainted racks 
against the perpendicular hemlock boards 
which take the place of plaster for the in- 
ner walls; the two splint-bottomed chairs 
and the pine table are whole and clean, 
and the well-scoured floor is freshly 
sanded. In one corner solemnly ticks a 
tall old clock which once may have told 
the days of the month as well as the hours 
of the day; for the man of the moon peers 
inquisitively over the dial as if wondering 
why he had stood still all these years, and 
if he were ever to move again. In an- 
other corner is an ancient mahogany desk 
with brass trimmings so darkened that 
they look like bronze, while all luster has 
long since vanished from the fine grains 
of the well washed wood. 

The house at which Pierre gazes so sadly 
is that in which he was born and bred, 
and whence his parents were carried to 
their last resting-place in the old grave- 
yard that faces the setting sun on the 
other side of the bill. 

Pierre’s parents were wealthy, for their 
time, and were handsome, stately people, 
such as were sometimes found among the 














descendants of those early settlers who had 
come to the new country for freedom of 
thought and speech rather than to better 
their fortunes. The De la Vergnes—Dille- 
varge, we regret to say, was their neigh- 
bors’ way of rendering the pretty, old 
Huguenot name—were somewhat too 
proud of their wealth and high descent, 
thought some of their townspeople, but 
were easily forgiven, for they were ever 
courteous, hospitable and kindly. 

When the corn crop by reason of dila- 
toriness in the spring planting was caught 
by the early autumnal frosts before it 
could ripen; when the grass that was al- 
lowed to stand too long before it was 
mown, or to lie too long and be rained 
upon after it was cut, proved but juiceless 
fodder for the sheep and starved them in 
the midst of seeming plenty; when care- 
lessly tied horses were uften found “‘ cast” 
and sometimes dead in their stalls; when 
untimely calves and lambs perished from 
exposure and neglect; and when crops of 
all kinds grew thin and scanty from want 
of the accumulations which were per- 
mitted to fester in the barnyards the 
thrifty neighbors wondered at old Mr. De 
la Vergne’s growing “ shiftlessness”; but 
there were few, if any, who connected it 
with the yearly increasing quantities of 
cider consumed in his hospitable home, 
for he was never known to show the in- 
fluence of liquor in any marked degree. 

For many years young Pierre lived on 
with his parents anda pretty youngcousin, 
secure in his social position,satisfied in the 
loving admiration and attention he re- 
ceived, and heedless that a long succes- 
sion of ‘‘ bad crops” and “‘ bad luck with 
animals,” and petty losses of all kinds, 
were slowly but surely eating away the 
once large patrimony. 

And Mrs, De la Vergne, a gentle, com- 
placent, easy soul, placidly nodded her 
white, full-bordered cap as she held and 
sipped her evening mug of hot cider by 
the side of the roaring fire in the great 
fireplace, and smiled on her beautiful 
boy, who sipped his “* harmless” cider as 
placidly as herself, and looked lovingly 
at her genial husband, still courtly and 
handsome despite his growing corpulence, 
and glanced kindly at the pretty young 
niece who sat beside her. And the pretty 
niece laughed and chatted, and prepared 
the cider and toasted the apples, and 
clicked her rapid knitting-needles in the 
intervals, the while young Pierre gazed 
with the indolent admiration of one who 
feels himself sure of and content with his 
future wife. 

The first jar that had ever shocked the 
indolent, proud repose of Pierre’s nature 
was the entirely unforeseen refusal of his 
pretty cousin to share his fortunes. She 
was frank and kindly, and loved Pierre 
with a warm-hearted, womanly love; but 
she wus energetic and clear-sighted, and 
sought to rouse her lover to action by re- 
fusing to marry a man who was both too 
proud and too lazy to work. So Pierre, 
who had never been crossed in the most 
trivial wish, now suddenly found himself 
denied what he had long looked upon as 
his own secure and most valued posses- 
sion. To change his habits and views at 
the bidding of even the woman whom he 
had truly loved—after his fashion—would 
have seemed to him a degradation; so he 
proudly and coldly drew within himself, 
and shut his heart tightly against all gen- 
tle, softening influences, locking himseif 
up in a still, hard reserve which no one 
now living among his neighbors has ever 
seen unbroken. 

After a few legacies and the many 
creditors had all been paid there remained 
to young Pierre only the fine old home- 
stead with its abundant plenishing, its 
stores of solid old silverware, some valu- 
able family jewels, and about one hun- 
dred acres of good land, largely devoted 
to the fatal, full-bearing orchards. 

To most New England youths this 
would have seemed and proved a fortune; 
but to poor Pierre, accustomed to think 
himself and to be treated by others asa 
rich man; educated, as, fortunately, very 
few New England boys are educated, to 
regard work as beneath his position, the 
future seemed to present nothing but slow 
starvation, and to this—at the age of 
twenty-two—he coldly, proudly, willfully 








resigned himself, until, acre by acre the 
land, and then, piece by piece, the family 
heir-looms, and the stately furnishings, 
and lastly the bare walls of the home- 
stead itself, had all been sold and “lived 
out,” and there remained to poor old Un- 
cle Pierre naught but the triangle of bar- 
ren land on which he stands—last and 
worthless remnant of his grandfather’s 
fruitful acres. On this—he having stern- 
ly refused all other shelter—some kind 
neighbors built for him the shanty we 
have seen, 

Uncle Pierre stands long in the door of 
his shanty on this mild autumn day, look- 
ing with unwonted softness upon the 
home of his ancestors in whose windows 
appear faces strange to him and to the 
townspeople; for it has lately passed into 
the hands of one of those wealthy city 
families who occasionally have the refined 
taste to appreciate and renovate, without 
offensively modernizing,a fine old country 
mansion, 

At last he turns within and, closing the 
door behind him, goes to the old desk be- 
fore which he sits down, folding his arms 
upon its unopened, sloping front, and rest- 
ing his head upon them. He had not re- 
moved his hat, but as he laid his 
head upon his arms it fell unno- 
ticed by his side, allowing the still 
abundant waves of not wholly silvered 
hair to glisten in the slanting rays 
of the declining sun as they pour in 
through the uncurtained window. 

After a long time he raises his head, 
and opening the desk takes from it a let- 
ter, not old and yellow like the other pa- 
pers in this scantily filled desk, but new 
and fresh, for it arrived only a week ago 
and is the only one that has come to old 
Pierre for many a weary year, startling 
the inquisitive old postmaster as much as 
himself; but curiosity is quite hopeless, 
for every one knows that the old man 
will keep his own counsel upon this as 
well as upon every other subject as long 
as life and reason last. 

After reading the letter for probably the 
tiftieth time, a process long and laborious 
for the characters are small and Uncle 
Pierre’s spectacles are at least twenty 
years too young for him, he turns again 
toward the door, and with something that 
seems almost like a smile around the yet 
red lips of his chiseled mouth, and in his 
yet brilliant eyes, he rises and again steps 
to the door. 

**T said I would never see her again,” 
he muttered, while he looked over at the 
old house with still softening look; ‘+ but 
I only meant that I would not go to see 
her. If she comes to me, that is a differ- 
ent thing. She says she’ll come if I don’t 
forbid.” 

From this day a change begins, and old 
Uncle Pierre’s face seems gathering a 
warmth and light unknown to even his 
oldest neighbors, which increases as the 
shortening days slip by until the last 
leaves have fluttered away from all but 
the sturdy oaks and a few other trees 
standing in sheltered nooks, where they 
can still cling to their withered summer 
robes, and look all the sadder for it—like 
aged women who fondly cling to the 
faded coquetries of youth. During all 
these days the old man stays closer and 
closer by his little home, seldom ventur- 
ing far away, and always returning with 
a look of expectancy, half hopeful, half 
fearful, and sighing when only the empty 
room greets his wistful eye. 

On the last Thursday in November 
Uncle Pierre rose stiffly in his little fire- 
less room, and looked from it out upon a 
jeweled world. During the night a light 
snow had fallen softly, and frost crystals 
had collected around each light-lying 
flake as they lay on all the motionless 
trees and bushes and on the faded plumes 
of the golden-rod and the feathery tufts 
of the clematis in the fence corners, and 
even on the shameless stalks of the Can- 
ada thistles as they stared over the snow- 
hidden ground. And while he stood the 
sun came out and flooded them all witha 
light so brilliant that untold myriads of 
diamonds flashed on every side. 

‘* How Esther used to like to see the 
trees and all, like this,” said Pierre, ‘‘and 
my mother. Dear Mother,” he said softly, 
and then—talking aloud to himself, as 
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people do who live much alone—‘it ig 
very cold to-day, but I th Esther will 
come,” and he busied himtself to kindle 
his little fire; but when it was burning 
briskly in the little stove, and the kettle 
was singing merrily, he decided that he 
did not feel like preparing his simple 
breakfast of ‘‘suppawn” and lay down on 
the bed instead. And there he lay and 
dozed while within the fire burned itself 
to ashes and the astonished kettle ceased 
its merry singing, and without the frost 
crystals melted away, the sun went under 
veils of gray, snow-bearing clouds, and 
wintry winds began to whisper among the 
fine trees and mutter threateningly up 
the rocky ravine through which the 
stream had to work its way out between 
the closing hills. 

The sleighing could not be called good 
—it was rather only what farmers call 
fair sledding—but it was from a sleigh 
that a little old lady slowly stepped and 
with faltering tread, and with eager, 
tremulous eyes gleaming from above 
palest cheeks,ascended the little foot-path 
from which the snow had melted. At 
Uncle Pierre’s door she stopped and rap- 
ped—twice, three times, and again, each 
time louder than before. . 

‘Walk right in, ma’am,” called the 
driver from the sleigh; ‘‘like’s not Uncle 
Pierre ain’t to hum—he never locks his 
door.” 

The little old lady timidly obeyed, shov- 
ing open the slightly sagging door very 
slowly until she caught sight of the little 
cot bed and of the large, but wasted figure 
lying upon it. Then she entered hurried- 
ly and called back to the man in the 
sleigh: 

** Go for a doctor—quick!” 

To the dulled ear of the old man pene- 
trated the voice, sweet, yet vibrant with 
the well-remembered energy of olden 
days, and as he opened his eyes there 
came into them a gleam as of returning 
youth, while he feebly strove to put forth 
his hand, saying: 

‘* Essie, Essie, God is good at last! I 
thought. never to see you again. I de- 
served never to see you again; but now— 
at last—at the very last, you havecome to 
me, Kssie, my Essie.” 

Down. on her knees by the poor little 
bed, caressing the thin, shapely old hand 
of the man she had not seen in more than 
fifty years, and sobbing gently, the little 
soft-eyed old woman said tenderly: 

** Dear Pierre, why didn’t you let me 
come before? You knew how I loved 
you.” _ 

** Yes, Essie, but my heart was hard. 
And now it is too late—too late. But you 
have forgiven me? May God forgive me, 
dear, as you have done.” 

She kissed him with a rush of tender- 
ness in which all the stubborn past was 
carried away as a bubble on a mighty 
stream, and he put his failing arm around 
her neck, and, closing his eyes like a hap- 
py child, he dozed again. 

Thus the Doctor found them later. 
With his entrance the joyous ringing of 
the deep-toned old church-bell came 
swelling over the hills, and in at the open 
door, and roused the dulling senses of the 
dying man. 

*¢ What's the bell ringing for, Essie ?” 

She could not reply, so the Doctor an- 
swered: ‘ It’s Thanksgiving Day.” 

‘Thanksgiving? Yes—it’s my Thanks- 
giving; for God and Essie have forgiven 
me my hard heart.” 

The words came with the slow, faint 
utterance of failing strength, but they 
reached the ear of the loving old woman 
who thirsted for them with all the long- 
ing of fifty years of privation. 

‘* Perhaps I, too, was wrong,” sbe mur- 
mured. ‘‘ Perhaps if I had understood 
your nature better all might have been 
different.” 

‘* No,” replied the old man, still more 
faintly, ‘‘ No—the Lord knew best. It 
has taken a long lifetime of misery to 
melt the ice around my heart.” 

‘* His heart!” muttered the big, rough- 
spoken, but warm-natured village Doctor, 
who had grown from boyhood to old age 
since these two were young, “‘ His heart, 
indeed! I’m glad to find he ever had one.” 
The Doctor said this to himself as if to 
check his own too tender sympathy, and 
turned away to the window whence he 
gazed until the stillness roused him to 
suddenly turn again and find that, hand 
in hand, the two had begun an endless 
Thanksgiving. 

New York Ciry, 
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PEBBLES. 


A SHADOW of Guate-“Ehe ghost.— Worces- 
ter Gazette. 


.... Citizen: ‘* How did yourcollege open 
this year.”” Student: ‘With a rush.”— 
Puck. 


... Sic transit—An ocean voyage.— 
Worcester Gazette. Where, oh where is the 
ambulance? 





..-Birds of a feather generally flock to- 
gether, but geese and ducks are found in 
divers places.—Chicago Post. 


..“* Ay, there’s the rub,’”’ said the girl in 
the kitchen, sadly, as she looked at the 
washboard on Monday.—Somerville Jour- 
nal. 


...-** Porous plasters are good for a weak 
back.” ‘“That’s all right; but 1 want a 
plaster that will be good for a week hence.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


.-Progress in France in the matter of 
thoroughfares ought to be slow. As soon 
as they make a street there they rue it.— 
Binghamton Leader. 


..Brown: ‘“Canyou tell me what is 
the funniest part of adog?” Smith: ‘His 
tail, I guess; it’ssuch awag. No! The 
funniest part of a dog is his lung. How do 
you make that out? They are the seat of 
his pants, don’t you see?”—Smith, Gray & 
Co’s Monthly. 


..Waggs: “ I see Professor Walkair 
was arrested last night while giving his 
exhibition of air walking independent of 
apy support.” Dumly: “ What did they 
arrest him for?’’ Waggs: ‘‘Oh, vagrancy. 
Claimed that he had no visible means of 
support.”—Smith, Gray & Co’s Monthly. 

. 


..-Mabel: ‘ What a perfectly exquisite 
new bonnet, dearest!”” Ethel: “Oh, ’m 
so glad you like it! I was so afraid you 
wouldn’t. Are you sure you like it?’’ 
Mabel: “Sure? Oh, perfectly! I always 
did adore that shape. WhyI had three just 
like it when it was in fashion.’’—Cam- 
bridge (Vt)., Transcript. 


.-An old Georgia darky, who had a 
small property, was thought to be dying, 
and his relatives brought a lawyer to his 
house and asked him to make a will. But 
he shook his head and replied: ‘No, sah; 
it hain’t fur me to mek de will. De Lawd’ll 
ten’ ter dat. He mek de will, and may de 
Lawd’s will be done.”—Columbus En- 
quirer-Sun. 


Distinguished Individual: ‘ Possibly, 
sir, you donot rem?mber me. Years agol 
was your office boy. One day you sent me 
out with $10 to buy stamps. I took that 
money, invested it, and realized a cool $100-, 
000.” Great Merchant: ‘ Well, I’ll forgive 
you. What do you want now?” Distin- 
guished Individual; *‘ I would like to bor- 
row another $10.”,—New York Sun. 


..A pretty fan was presented toa little 
girl four years of age, and she, wishing to 
show her new treasure, hung it on her fin- 
ger and held it out atarm’s length. A lady 
on entering the parlor was attracted by the 
peculiar attitude of the little girl, and final- 
ly said to her: ‘‘{sn’t it very fatiguing to 
hold out your arm in that way so “long?” 
Said little Elsie in return, with a-deep sigh: 
“Isn’t it always fatiguing to be elegant?” 
—Boston Budget. 


--A Lover Ready for Death.—‘Why 
was young Fobbs so anxious to be assigned 
to the Charity concert last night?” asked 
the managing editor of the city editor. ‘I 
think it was because his best girl sang a 
solo in it, and he wanted a chance to write 
a lot of gush about her, and make himself 
solid.” “And why is he so anxious this 
morning to be sent to do the revolution in 
the Argentine Republic?” inquired the 
managing editor. ‘I’ve an idea,” an- 
swered his subordinate, “that it is because 
Fobbs tried to grow criticaily eathusiastic 
over his girl’s chest notes, and they came 
outin the paper this morning as ‘chest- 
nuts,’”—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzies,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 








CHARADE, 


MY first is the foe of rats and of mice, 
My next you will meet tvith in a fair; 
My tkird is of various form and price, 
Oft decorates a lady’s hair; 
My whole in foreign climes is said 
To form a mansion for the dead. 

A.A 


VOWEL PUZZLE. 


A word of eleven letters, in which are all 
the vowels in order. 











THE INDE 


PENDENT. 











The first five letters, a small surface. 

The first four letters, a part of the head. 

The three letters between these, a unit. 

The sixth, seventh and eighth letters, ac- 
knowledgment of debt. 

The ninth, tenth and eleventh letters, 
meapnly artful. 

The whole word means wittily. 


NOVEL ACROSTICS, 


0oOoO* 00%* 0 0 
oo* 00% 0 0 
00% 00% 0 O 
0oo* 00%* 0 O 
o0oo* 00% 0 0 
0o* 00 * 0 0 
0oo0o* 00% 00 
0oo* 00* 0 0 
0o0oO* 00% 0 0 
0o0o* 0O0%* 0 O 
oo * 00% 90 0 
0oo* 00% 0 0 
00oO* 0 0% 00 
oo 00% 0 0 
oo * 00 * 0 0 


Ail the words contain the same number 
of letters. The third row (downward) will 
spell what we all should give at the time 
mentioned in the sixth row of letters. 

1, Vigorous; 2, entwined; 3, an ensign of 
war; 4, filtered; 5, assaulted; 6, disperses; 
7, forbodes; 8, any system of faith and wor- 
ship; 9, survives; 10, providing food; ll. a 
two-masted vessel; 12, a word correspond- 
ing with another: 13, to reflect; 14, a vessel 
for holding ink; 15, not retarded. 

F. S. F. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOY. 20rTu. 
SQUARE AND DIAGONALS. 
Reels 


Dwn*d 


PECULIAR PUZZLE. 


Loveliness. 
HOUR GLASS. 

Sea 2¢ 62a BE i ea i 
.? ag tis s 
ImpE£Etus 
FuNny 
ADad 
T 
OHo 

. PaRty 
Tratlrlner 
PlatForms 

Pe eirTinuets 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS, 


> 
| 
Oo-—-L-—D 
S—-PEA-—R 
P—LEDGE-—S 
L—AGE — 
P—E-T 
| 
Ss 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


“For hunger gives not such a taste to the 
viands, nor thirst such a flavor to the wine, 
as the presence of a beloved guest.”’ 


secure. 





highest improvements of inventive and mechanical skill. 





(1697) 37 
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To 
Save Time 
is to 


Lengthen Life. 


THE 


emington 
Standard 
Typewriter. 


For Fifteen Years the Standard and to-day the most perfect 
development of the writing-machine, embodying the latest and 


Weadd 


to the Remington every improvement that study and capital can 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


27 Broadway, New York. 








ARMOURS 
th 


BEER 


The best and most economical 
‘stock’ for Soups, Sauces, Beef 
Tea, Etc. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. 








ALL WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 

TRETH, suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 

stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 

fion by proms ation. will poqagre ¥bum informa. 
wo. 





ion by sending stamp to Dr. NN, 331 Lex- 
ington Ave.. cor. 39th Street, New York 








satisfied with the results. 








Girls. 


By Heven Ekin STARRETT, in The Forum. 





‘*Thousands who are now in shops and 
other organized industries would really prefer 
work in homes, if only the heavy, grimy, 
malodorous, clothes-destroying work of cook- 
ing and laundering were not required and 
expected of them.” 


Well—if this is true there’s a 


good time coming for girls and 
the mistress too ; for women (by 
7 arecoming to know, that 


Lay Pearlinesavestheclothes on your 
fe y back as well as the clothes in the 
wash ; the paint on your walls— 

thesheen of silver—thelustre 

of glass and reduces the labor 

—drudgery—health breaking 


—temper and comfort wear- 


ing (T of ay and cleaning to almost nothing. 
Besides—the girl—the mistress—or both—are better 
It cleanses—restores original colors 
—but hurts nothing, not even delicate skin—luxurious for 
bathing—be among the bright ones and use Pear/ine. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ** this 
eware' is as good as” or “the same as Pearline.” IT’S ALSE— 
Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some- 


thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back, 192 JAMES PYLE, New York. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is wey y= 2 re and 
it is so 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is thereft far more ec 

costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
8I1LY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


GRAND CHRISTMAS EXHIBITION 


Toys, Dolls 


Games 
AND 


Holiday Presents 
AT 


Scharwz’ Toy 
Bazaar, 


42 East 14th Street, 
Union Square (South). 








All the Novelties 
will be displayed 
from the first day of 
our Opening. 

An early call is recom- 
mended totake the First 
Choice avd avoid the 
usual rush and incon. 
venience during Lecem- 
ber. 

Selected Goods can be 
“LAID ASIDE” until 
Christmas, if desired. 

Circular (Retail) mail- 
ed on application. 








wu. L. Down's HEALTH EXERCISER. 
For Brain-Workers & Sedentary People: 
Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; Athlete 
or Invalid. A comp mnasium. 
pee fakes up but 6 in square floor room ; 
new, scientific, durable. comprehensive, 
cheap. indorsed by 30,000 physicians, 
lawyers, clergymen, editors & others 
now using it. Send for illustrated cir- 
culer, 40 dy gen 1rocharge. Prot, 
L. D Scientific, Physical & \ o- 
(TRADE MARK.) cul Culture,9 East 14th St. Dew Lok 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Caurches, Schools, ete., "also Chim 
and F sais. For more than half a entary 
noted for superiority over all otbers 
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FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CO,., 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1890 


Amount of Net Assets, January ist, 1889............... 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


-$89,824,336 19 


PROPER, oc cccccccccccccccccccdsescoccces cocccccecsosocesocecececcosces ce oe $26,021,655 96 

Less deferred preminiums, January Ist. 1869 .........-ceseccserseeeeeecenereee 1,485,734 86—824,585,921 10 

Interest and rents. etc.....,. odaseccesescosesce §. cccscceescosesooseee sseccees 5,0:8.950 38 

Lese Interest accrued January Ist, 1880... ..........sscecesceeeceeecees ceeee 451,605 M— 4,577,345 14— $29,163,266 24 





$1138,987,602 43 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death,ap Endowments matured and di d (includi 
APY SAAITIONS CH GAME)..... 2. ccccecccevecccccerans coseesces see aee-seeseeereeeess 

Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,869,026 16 
Total paid Poticy-holdems........... 1. ceeceeececececccecceececsersewes $12,121,121 66 





Taxes and re-iNSUTADCES. ....... 6... eee cecscecceererteseencseeeeeeeeesees seeesee seneees 252,737 17 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages. 
agency expenses. physicians’ fe0S. C6C........ ...cececcecerecteceeceeeseceseeecvens 4,725,652 64 


Office and law expenses, salaries. rentals, advertising, printing, etc.......... -.+.++ 


ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, on hand. and im transit... ........scccceeee coeceeeseeees conesenceeenes $5,917,837 72 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $60,438.44] 91).... 56,412,163 41 
13,242,871 87 


860,763 50—$17,960,279 9 
101,027,322 46 








Bonds and Mortgages first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 
400,000 ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 
CUFITY)..00. case cveee ceccecceccecees secereccsceeseees pecreccsecesceceseese eoescecens 18,106,512 50 





Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collateral. $4,671,563)......... 3, 709,000 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 
AMOUNES tO OVET $2.1OD,WOD)....... ceccccccecscceces eeeeeees te seeeeee- seeeeeeeees ° 367,394 39 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing polict due su to 
TaD. Ist, 1WO...cccreccccccccccccccccscccccccccccces cocscccreccs: 6 eoveesee sevsecceces 1,635,645 37 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 
serve on these policies. included in liabilities, is estimated at $1,700,000)......... 1,104,253 02 
ABORCY DAIANCES...... . csseeeeeecseecenccecceeecsceereneceescceecens secenaeeseeseseeeeeeens 90,299 54 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1890 .. 2.0.0 ccc cceccceeees eeceeserceees 441,344 64-$101,027,522 


Market value of securities over cost value on Oompany’s books... 


* A detailed these items wili accompany the usual annual report fled 
2 Gin the Daas ~ nsurance Department of the State of New York. 


$4,026,278 50 





TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1890. . . . . $105,053,600 96 
Appropriated as follows: 








Approved losses in COUTSE Of PAYMENLE........ecesseescereceeeereseeeereeerseerseerens $440,517 97 
Reported losses awaiting proof, CtC.... .....ccccccccscececsenccececescecseeeceeseeeseres 375.308 86 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims > Presented)........csececseeeseee 40,592 49 
Annuities due and unpaid ( NOL PFESENted).........cc-ceee coceccceeeeeee. cone 29,982 52 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing par 8 (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 

EMOSPOTE). -ccccccccceces -coccccccs esescce cee sencesae pccceccce-cccccccccecccooccooes 88,904,186 00 
Keserved for contingent liabilities to Tonptine Dividend Fund. Janu- 

ary Ist. 1889, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on oon 

POlicies Of THAT CIABB.......cccceeccccceees seseeeeeee $6,423,777 13 
Addition to the Fund during 1880..........ccccccee ce ceeeeeceececceeescese 2,300,640 16 

724,317 29 

Raetaed te to Tontine Policv-holders during the year op matured Ton- = 

WBEDicccccccecccccccdccccccccccccccccccsscscscccccseeses - 0 seccccecosoecs 1.019.264 18 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1800..........-ccccceccecceresccrcctecececseseeneees 7.706.053 11 
Reserved for premiums paid IM AAVANCE...........cececccececcescecscceeesenssrenseeesees 40,046 73 





$97,535,777 68 
$7,517,823 28 


$105,053,600 96 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s now Standard)... ..........cccccceee seen eee 





Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 
ing the Tontine Fund)..... i re we. $15,600 000 00 
From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 


participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium. 


RETURSS TO NEW POLICIES 
POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 
UBBT . «cc nsceccecdes $9.535.210 Jan 1, 1888........ $368,935,536 Jan. 1, 1s88...... $83,079,845  1887........ceceeees 28,522 
BAB. ccc ccccceseces 10,978,010 Jan. 1, 1889........ 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889.. ... 93,480,186 1888...... «33.34 
BED. ccoccccee cccee 12,121,121 Jan. 1, 1800....... 495,001,970 Jan. 1, 1890...... 105,053,000 1889... 6... cece 39,499 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 39,499. . 
New Insurance $151,119,088, 


Total number ot policies in force Jan. 1st, 1890, 150,381. 
Amount at risk, $495,601,970 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
BDWARD MARTIN, 





JOHN N. STEARNS 
WM L. STRONG, 
w. F. BUCKLEY, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


HENRY BOWERS. RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 0. 0. BALDWIN, A. H. WELOH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, E. N. GIBBS, L. L. WHITE. 


H. C. MORTIMER. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President, 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. ~ Es 





-If so, send for a copy of our new 80 page 





) Better than Tea and Coffee yy the Nerves. ‘ 


Vi Hourews Cocoa: 


Largest Sale in the World” H 


} > Ask your Grocer for it, take noother. [62 ‘ 














HAVE YOU A HOME 


In which you wish to secure the best results 
in bath room and plumbing arrangements? 


book, describing the Sanitas Safety System 
of Plumbing. Itisasystem which embodies 
applied science, combined witha maximum 
of simplicity and safety. Itis used in promi- 
nent residences and institutions throughout 
the country. 
THE BOOK IS MAILED FREE. Address 
SANITAS MFG. CO., 
Smith & Anthony Stove Co., Proprietors, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
Use it for Soups, 
Sauces, Made Dishes 
Jql(Game, Fish, etc.) As- 
ompany S pic or Meat Jelly. 
Keeps perfectly in all 
Extract is cheaper and of finer 
flavor than any other 
stock. 
about $7.50. 
Genuine only with 
Justus von Liebig’s 


climates for any 
OF BEEF One pound equal to 
«forty pounds of lean 

’ signature as shown. 





For improved and 
economic cookery. 


length of time, and 
beef of the value of 











FINE TABLE CHINA 


AND 


SOLID SILVER WARE. 


Ovington Brothers 


330 Fifth =} Brooklyn House, 
New York. _) Fulton and Clark Sts 


House Furnishing 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 & 603 Sixth Ave., 
1338 & 1340 Broadway 
NEW YORK. 











HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 








Hotel Brunswick 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEE, 





4. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 





DAM & DeREVERE Props. 








Farm and Carden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 





subscribers who feel specially interested. | 


THE FARMER’S WOOD PLOT. 


BY H. NICHULAS JARCHOW. 





IN many formerly wooded districts a real 
wood famine now prevails. To avoid this 
every farmer who is going to settle on wood- 
lands should strongly fence in, according to 
the size of his farm, from eight to sixteen 
acres of the least valuable land, thus secur- 
ing the plot against intrusion from the farm 
animals. The plot should then be divided 
into from fifteen to twenty equal parts, and 
the trees on one of them cut down every 
year in such a manner as to leave a small, 
smooth stump above the roots. The trees 
to be used for coppice should not be over 
their middle age (about forty years), as the 
sprouts are best when the trees are in their 
prime. Should there exist any older ones 
it is best to remove them entirely and plant 
seedlingsin their place. Cutting must be 
doue either when the winter sets in or soon 
after its most severe cold has passed. If 
eut at any other time it might kill the 
trees. 

After the lapse of fifteen to twenty years 
the first cleared lot will have grown up 
again, and will contain trees from eight to 
twelve inches in diameter, and twenty-five 
to thirty feet high, ready for cutting. In 
this way the farmer will always bave fuel, 
and also small timber for repairing tools, 
implements, and even buildings. As the 
new saplings after each cutting grow 
stronger and closer, developing roots of 
their own and acquiring a life independent 
of that of the principal stem, there seems to 
be no limit to the continued reproduction; 
and the stock of wood will be increased 
after each rotation, provided the trees to be 
cut are not allowed to exceed an age of 
thirty or forty years, and the dead leaves 
and branches are not taken away, but left 
on the spot to rot and keep up the fertility 
of the soil. 

This sort of wood culture, usually called 
coppice wood culture, is only practicable in 
woods made up mostly of deciduous trees, asa 
large oumber of these—beeches and some of 
the maples form the exception—are only able 
to reproduce themselves by shoots and suck- 
ers, and from roots and stumps of felled 
trees. On soil where the spontaneous 
growth of trees is confined to evergreens, 
the farmer should proceed in the manner 
already described with the modification that 
he has to seed or plant every cleared lot the 
first time with birehes, alders and chest- 
nuts, and such other kinds of deciduous 
trees as thrive on poor soil and are apt to 
sprout from the stump. After the comple- 
tion of the first rotation the wood plot con- 
tains none but deciduous trees which fur- 
nish the desired coppice wood. 

On wet and swampy land care should be 
taken not to cut the trees so low that the 
water can overflow the stumps, because the 
latter will then be deprived of air and per. 
ish. Buton dry soil the treesshould be cut 
close down to the crown of the roots, soas 
to force the stock to produce shoots more 
capable of standing drought than the 
branches produced on higher stumps. 

_ The prairie farmer, it is true, has in the 
wood question a much more difficult prob- 
lem than his brother farmer in the East. 
Nevertheless, by following the spirit of the 
preceding rules he may be able to accom- 
plish much the same ends. The wood plot 
on the prairies should first be protected by 
a screen or timber belt consisting of poplars, 
willows, and other hardy, quick-growing 
trees that can stand the cold, drying winds 
of the prairie; and after these have reached a 
sufficient extension, birches, alders, oaks, 
and even beeches may be planted in the 
well-prepared wood plot. When these trees 
have grown large enough to be cut for fuel 
the farmer should commence by cutting 
down one-tenth or one twelfth of his wood 
plot, according to the number of years it 
takes the trees to acquire the desired size, 
and continue cutting each succeeding year 
the same quantity, until he has gone over 
the entire plot, when the first part will be 
ready for the ax again, and so on indefi- 
nitely. 

In this connection it may be of interest to 
call the attention of prairie farmers to a 
copse-wood culture which would, perhaps, 
if introduced into the prairie regions, ac- 
complish more than simply furnishing wood 
for farmers’ use. The province of Holstein, 
in Prussia, situated between the North and 
Baltic seas, is exposed to parching wind 
storms, which blow unchecked over the 
entire country, both from the east and the 
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west, and_are, on account of the aridity 
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caused bythem, a great drawback to agri- 
cultural operations. To obviate this evil, 
not only the entire farms but also the sep 
arate fields into which the farms are di- 
vided, are embanked with earth walls 
from five to six feet high, on top of which 
pirches, alders, aspen-trees, etc., are grown. 
The rotation for cutting these trees is only 
from seven to ten years; but as in each cut- 
ting the smaller trees are left untouched, 
each ensuing felling furnishes stronger trees; 
besides, there never is an entirely denuded 
spot on the earth walls. The felled trees 
are thick enough to furnish sufficient fuel 
and even small! timber for the farms, a cir- 
cumstance that is the more important as 
the province in general is denuded of woods. 

Itis true that these earth walls take up 
a large portion of the valuable lands, but 
they have proved so beneficial that where- 
ever an attempt has been made to get along 
without them it has soon been given up as 
afailure. Fences of this kind not only pro- 
tect the lands from the inclemencies of the 
weather (while furnishing the necessary 
small wood for the farm), but they also 
shelter the animals at pasture. They are 
exponsive, but once thrown up they last for 
generations, need no repairs, and become 
in the course of time—through the roots of 
the trees pushing into the subsoil—compact 
earth walls, heavily sodded on the outside 
and covered with trees. It is a fact that 
hail has caused less damage to lands thus 
fenced in than to open farms, because hail 
is usually accompanied by wind squalls and 
falls in slanting lines. These are broken by 
the hight of the woods’ earth walls, and 
thus kept off from a large part of the field. 
The walls are made from earth thrown up 
from ditches which run on both sides of the 
walls, aud by this means their hight is so 
increased that cattle cannot get over them. 
The sides of the walls are covered with a 
thick grass sod to protect them from wash- 
outs caused by long continued rain. 

Some hints regarding the work to be done 
during the winter-time in the farmer’s 
wood plot will be appropriate in this con- 
nection. The winter is not only the season 
for harvesting the wood crop, but it is also 
the proper time to lay the foundation for 
the natural regeneration of the cleared 
wood lot by applying such methods of fell- 
ing trees as already described. Besides, it 
isalso the time to perform the work required 
for the cultivation of the wood plot, and to 
bring about a better development of the 
trees than they would attain in their wild 
or natural state, These labors consist in 
removing the dead trees and those that have 
grown so thickly as to prevent, not only 
themselves, but also their neighbors from 
attaining full development. Insuch case 
the farmer should take his ax and cut down 
judiciously all those trees that are unable 
to reach a proper growth or prevent others 
from doing so. 

Altho there are no general rules for thin- 
ning out a wood plot, experience teaches us 
that this operation should be performed 
frequently, but always very moderately. 
The farmer will, therefore, benefit his 
wood plot by going over the whole of it 
every two years, and thinning out whatever 
vegetation is superfluous or insufficient in 
its development. In woods consisting of 
pure stock it is not difficult to decide which 
trees should be removed. Here you find 
three difierent classes of trees, viz : 1, the 
dominant, which have grown ahead of the 
others; 2, the governed, which, altho lifting 
their crowns in the sunshine, are narrowed 
in by other trees; 3, the subdued, which are 
overgrown by both of the preceding classes. 
There is no doubt that the latter classshould 
be taken out entirely, while the first should 
remain intact. As for the second class, it 
makes a difference as to what kinds of trees 
are grown in the woods. The light needing 


species—such as elms, oaks, birches, pines, | 


larches, hickories and ashes—require a more 


open position, and therefore a stronger thin- 
ning; while the shade-enduring varieties— 
such as firs, spruces, beeches and walnuts— 
thrive even when they are grown so close 
that the sunlight cannot fall upon the lower 
branches of their trunks. These latter re 
quire but a moderate thinning. 

In woods of mixed growth—and the farm- 
er’s wood plot will commonly be made up 
of such a natural a peep have to con- 
sider both named kinds of trees separately, 
and to remove of the light-needing trees 
those which prevent the full development 
of their companions. While considering 
the undergrowth—consisting of trees which 

0 not require a large amount of light for 
their development—we should remove only 
such as are subdued by trees of their own 

ind. However, when thinning or cutting 
out a wood plot the necessity ot keeping 
the soil well shaded should never be lost 
sizhtof. For this reason it is often advisa- 
ble to save the shrubs growing in open 
Places, unless they spread over valuable 
seedlings, and defer their removal until the 
trees in the neighborhood have grown large 
€aough to keep the soil shaded and pro- 
tecte i against the winds. The fertility of 
the sojl can only be kept up when the 





ground is moist and able to retain the de- 
caving leaves and twigs. 

Under all circumstances the margins of 
woods should be left thicker than their in- 
terior, not only in tree growth but also in 
undergrowth formed by shrubs and bushes 
which commonly spring up there; for only 
in this natural way can the noxious influ- 
ence of piercing cold winds upon tree 
——— at the borders of the woods be ob- 

ated. 
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WILD RICE. 
WHEN Columbus discovered America the 
two most valuabie and important cereals 
kuown to the Indians were corn and wild 


rice. Corn has been continually cultivated 
and greatly improved during three or four 

enturies; but our native rice, says A. S. 

uller, in the New York Tribune, has been 
so generally neglected that few persons 
seem to know that such a grain exists, 
growing along the banks of thousands of 
streams, covering millions of acres, in 
swamps, bays and salt-water and fresh- 
water meadows, the food of myriads of wild 
ducks, geese and other gramivivorous birds. 
The aborigines of North America knew the 
value of and highly aporeciated this grain, 
gathered it when r:pe, and stored it in vast 
quantities for winter. Many early voyagers 
and settlers in this country were highly 
pleased with this wild rice, and some of our 
earlier botanists gave rather extravagant 
accounts of its value. It constitutes a con- 
siderable portion of the fresh-water marshes, 
preferring those situations where the soil is 
overflowed one or two feet deep at high wa- 
ter. The Jeaves are succulent and eaten 
with avidity by stock: but it does not appear 
to have been found of much importance for 
forage. There are really two species of this 
wild rice, one with a round grain, the other 
oblong; the latter is most common, and ex- 
tends much the farthest northward; in fact, 
its original home appears to be around the 
great lakes of the Northwest. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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THE FIRE OF SEPT. 23d, 1890, DE- 
STROYED A LARGE PART OF THE 
CITY OF COLON, CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 


HERRING'S 
SAFES 


The fol- 
lowing testimonials of prominent 


Saved their contents. 


firms are selected from a number. 





‘*We used several of your safes in our 
Banking House and warerooms, and are 
pleased to say that they preserved all 
their contents.” 

IsaAaC BRANDON & BRO. 





* The books and documents centained 
in one of your Champion Safes were well 
preserved. The heat was so great that 
our buildings could not be approached.” 

8. L. Isaacs & ASCH. 





Safes of several descriptions have 
proved wanting. Luckily the one in my 
counting house was ef your manufac- 
ture. [t stood the terrible test and saved 
all my books and papers.” 

CHARLES COURTENAY. 





* Although the heat was so great even 
cast iron melted, the books of our house, 
putupin our safe of your make, were 
unharmed.” A. JamEs & Co. 





HERRING & CO., 


Nos. 251 & 252 BROADWAY, New York. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
and indorsed thousands housek rs. 
Your Grocer tto haveitonsale. Ask for it. 
D. S. WILTBERG Pp. 
233 North Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 













Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 












Colds and Coughs 
croup, 

sore throat, 
bronchitis, asthma, 
and hoarseness 
cured by 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
the safest 
and most effective 
emergency medicine. 
it should be in every 
family. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 


BANNER 
LAMP 


eS ety iliac, 
Safety & Economy, 


Gives a Sreapy Whits 














Superior in WoRKMANSHIP 
AND Finis. 
THAN ANY 
OTHER Lamp of equal merit, 
Several attractive styles, 
GR Ask your dealer for it, 
e no Oth 


LVAGE ENG E 


ROPE SE 
All SIZES MESH. PRICES REDUCED. 
Sold by dealers. Freight paid 


oe a> 
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ae CEMETERY 
Lawn Fence 
CHEAP. 


50 IN 
Write te THE MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. , CHICAGO. 





Device Preventing Horses from Cribbing. 


J. MEYER, of Paris (France), 
PATENTED 


Anti Cribbing Strap. 


"L98h ‘ui9z Aew 
‘JONVUS NI GILNILVd 





PATENTED UNITED STATES, 
July 10th, 1889. 


GENTLEMEN: 
1am inventor of a cribbing strap, which is of the 
greatest success. 
The numeroustrials made with my invention, on 
horses in whom the vice of cribbing was inveterated, 


ced the best results. 

p of upper part having 
two pessnges n which the head piece of halter passes 
through, the said loader mess is to protect the mane. 

bbing strap forming billets 
kled to lower 
part, permitting to be lengthened or shortened accord- 





Be 

is that e billets are buckled in same hole on bo 
sides, so as to prevent the strap from being oblique 
arouad horse’s neck. 

The lower part having the throat form, as shows 
the drawing, permitting the horse to drink and with- 
out const. i. 

This strap will not produce any effect, before the 
preparatory movements of cribbing. 

At the beginning the strap is to be placed lightly 
around the horse's neck buckled in the first hole on 
both sides; tnen increase progressively according tothe 
force of the horse’s neck, so that the inside parts of 
piece having the throat form touch the tonsils. 

The rubber part to be kept constantly clean. 


Price, $7.00 each. 
For sale at all Saddlery, Hardware and Harness 
. ‘agents in America, 
Cc. M. MOSEMAN & BRO., 
128 Chambers Street, N. ¥. 


ALBAMU RAL. 
THE WHITEST THING ON EARTH. 

A perfect wall-coating for factories, dwellings, 
farm-houses, etc. It is cheap, easily applied and 
handsome. Send 50 cents for 5 lbs.. or $1 for 10 lbs. to 
WM. D. WARNER, 125 Pear! St., Boston, 

Sole Agent for New Eneland. 
VANVLEOK & ADAMS, Agents for New York, 62 
Water Street, New York. 


NOISES CURED by 

DE AI Meee Ee ee TUBULAR EAR 
Ro ee 

1 FAIL. Ils. ' ~¥ 


proofsfree, Address F. HISCOX, 653 Broadway, 














eS Rt | WATER is a care- 
full an’s on. If the di- 
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RiSINGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 






For 0 h 
‘ness, Durability and Che 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, 










Danton Mass. 





WA, ‘ sare. 
CEKAS EWI -f 
aie . aie bad : 


PERFECT ‘ 
HOT-WATER HEATERS 


For Heating Churches, Schools and Private 
Dwellings by Hot-Water circulation. 
Send for circulars. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 

232 and 234 Water St., New York. 
84 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALL'S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and al! diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflaned and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggists. 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 





A 
RAZ ® STAMP 
P cewoves THETOr CORN EVERY TIME 








The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOCH 





One Month, $0,30 
Four Months, $1.06 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $%.00' Five Years,$10.0U 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Two Years, $5.00 
Three Years $7.00 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders. Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
pers or magazinesin connection with THE 
[RDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 





ma oy 
ecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
DeperesD Ens po . for $1.00. 
ADVERTISING RATES made known 
ypon application. Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 








251 Broadway, New York City. 


40 (1700) 
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K 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

A cream of tartar baking powder. 

of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 


Highest 





Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
scribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was incon- 
venient for the ladies, who are usu 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


In our new store we have made this 
department a leading feature, and 
ofter such a generous variety of suits 
for boys of all ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Onion Square owes». Cor, 14th St, N.Y 


Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


TRY IT. 


EDWIN C.BURT & CO 


Manufacturers and Dealers 











446 & 448 Pulton 8t., 
Brooklyn, N, ¥, 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
a ms and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
tnventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for - 
“Best Pi Pianos and several meritorious 
aa useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 























FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 












































on the latest 
French design, in 
SHORT, MEDIUM 
and EXTRA LONG 
waists. These cofsets 
will satisfy the most 
4 fastidious. 

Made in Rojal 
i) Fast Black, White 
and French Grag. 
THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOC 
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DR, JAEGER’S 


a Sanary Won System Co, 


nu Hermann SCHAEFFER, 
President ; 


Ernest Bencer, 
Vice-President, 





We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


fh WINTER. 


UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Children. 


These Sanatory garments are guaranteed 
to be all-wool of the finest quality; they are 
made under Dr. Jaeger’s supervision, 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. 
Garments Made to Order, a Specialty, 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
119 Nassau Street, Tem 
504 Fulton Street, Br 
1104 Chestnut Street, Phi 


d Court, New York; 
n, New Y York ; 
jelph ia, Pa, 


y 
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LeBOSQUET 
gTEAM MERTIS® 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
Heating Private Residences a Speciality. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS.,52 Union St., Boston, 


ree 











Sone Ts 


Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 
and what 
ind of you want. Greatest 
To offered to ers for our cele- 
brated Tea Teas, Coffees and Sowder. For full 
address, THE GREA ame yh ZEA 
and 33 Vesev St.. New York. 0. Box 


“Down With High Prices. 


SEWING MACHINES 


FROM $40 TO $10! 
Prices Lower than the Lowest on 
Buawies, Carts, ——s = Harness. 
00 Family or le, $1. 









Only A$i0}: 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 











Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Resid 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
wustinater aj Walden Pane, New York. 


170 Stated 


w.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CORN. 
ranch Warehouses 
st Jone St., ier ae and 
197 Lake St., Chi 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, "Garden 
Pump 


agines Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron ‘bs, 
Ryeseate, Street Washers, 


aches ae in a od 


em by 

hibition at P 

1867; Vienna, Aoarie. in 
Centennial Exhibition 

















THE INDEPENDENT. 
BOLTON a 

OF THE 
BETTER CLASS. 

ALSO scHoo;s, 

W ATER HOSPITALS, 

4 . ETO, 
HEATER ,, isu 

392 WIGHT STREET, DETR" IT, 
42 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, 

ETROIT LIGHTING VO.,  ‘SuAt.i "rumor 1, Lour, 
Senses 
he me most and ee bast Highs ee is posinie $0. at £ from Kerosene 

cannot ant et oUT ye on on: DER. 
THE “ROCHESTER” LAMP 
satiaraction made and sold over 1,000,000 since it was patented in 1885. 
We offer for Tou to sélecy, from, over 1,000 varieties of Stand and Hanging 
Nothing befter for Wedding aa tert gece Gifts. 
your cooier 4 sates a the rs ih designe you mey fre, dome is yrstaty 
Manufactured by EDWARD MILLER & CO., 
BLACK coNeaTs. DIAMOND 
|_THOMSON'S GLOVE _FIPrING | 

tion in the art orcér-| We have now in stock many 
vot Making has been | desirable pieces of diamond 
ms Boorse, ings in solitaires two and 
ye three stones, marquise, hoops, 
in enamel flowers, stars, 
hearts, coils, bars, and other 
stick pins, studs, scarf pins, 
lockets, buttons, and other 

CHAS. S. CROSSMAN & CO., 

23 Maiden Lane, New York. 

gemalservcs, DOUd'S 82 wasre se: BOStOR 
fix OPEN FIREPLACES 
BEFORE COLD WEATHER 
Union Square ~onr=, cor. Broadway 
Headquarters Choice Mantels, Grates, Fen- 


MODERN HOMES 
GREENHOUSES. 
“ Warmth for Winter Homes.” 
HEATING AND 
88 LAKE STREET. CHIOAGO. 
26 JOHN ST., WN. Y¥. THE BEST MADE. 
, YOU WANT 
ous Latisfaction fete — yt "Uacenabint see aticles: <haredeee are 
Lamps— 
every *t style a a price—from the cheapest Nickel Stand Lamp to Elegant Banquet 
trade marked the “ ROC ER”) or such designs as you may like, come to our 
10 AND 12 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
‘ ‘LANGDON & BATOHELLER'S | 
me rem || JEWELRY. 
ont aw jewelry at moderate prices, 
and clusters. Also brooches 
forms. Earrings, bracelets, 
articles, 
Pad oy mm 
ders and Tiles. 














CRATEFUL—OOMFORTING. 
see ree 5 
i ne det ~ m, Sons & Co., Troy, N. y. 
Baxter 0. Swan, BREAKFAST. 


MANT FACTURER OF 
Church, Hall, and 
y LODCE FURNITURE 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 





save us many 
Pows 464 Chapel Seatings. Pul- | is ‘by the judicious use of such articles 0 diet that a 
P nion poe “alt ables, constitution may be gradually built up Punt owens 
. 8, Teachers’ xs. etc ep to resist every tendency to disease. 
“ . of subtle maladies are floating around us ready toat- 
"Write ‘or information 4 wherever there isa weak point. We may es- 
2444 6 e,' Second Si., many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
TLAD’A, , U.S.A. irae yin ood and @ properly now 
rame.”— 





Plumbing and Water Heating Latest Latest je- 
ents a Coutary 
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A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 
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atochayty with olin water or milk. Sold only 
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25 Cents = Bottle by all earner 








CALIFORNIA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly and 
comfortably by the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line, over 
which Through Vestibuled Trains are 
run from Chicago to Portland, Ore, 
without change, carrying Through Pull- 
man Drawing-Room Sleepers from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco without change 
many hours quicker than by any other 
line. New Pullman and Wagner Sleep- 
ing Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
superb Dining Cars and Colonist Sleep- 
ing Cars, are features of the equipment 
afforded travelers via the Chicago & 
North-Western, Union & Southern Pa- 
cific Railways. 

Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets 
and full information, or address 

A. W. THRALL, 


Gen’|Pass’r & Tkt.Agt.Chicago&North-WesternR’y 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





” 
“The Falls of Niagara 
Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views of the 
great cataract, from the finest —— 
hotographs, with d ptive = 
Cuas. Dickens, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Bayarp TAYLOR, Sir Epwin ARNOLD, 
W. D. Howeits, C. D. WARNER, 
Pror. GILBERT, Jane M. WeLcH 
and others. Sent “amis on receipt of pub- 
lishers’ price, Fifty 
0. W. RUGGLES, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Michigan Central 
“The Wiagara Falls Route,” 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
































Tus Inpsrsypase Papss, 41 TO 63 GOLD STREBT NEAR SULSOR STREET. 





